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Editorial Comment 
THE MISSOURI DECISION AND THE FUTURE OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
DECISION 


In 17 Southern and border states 
Negroes are required by law to attend 
separate schools set apart for them; on 
the lower as well as the higher levels 
of instruction. Moreover, the courts 
have invariably held that such segre- 
gation did not violate the constitu- 
tional rights of any citizen, provided 
that such segregated educational fa- 
cilities were substantially equal. Al- 
most without exception the segregated 
schools allocated to the Negro popula- 
tion have been neither substantially 
equal nor, on the whole, has there been 
any real attempt to make them so; for 
there is considerably greater disparity 
between white and Negro schools to- 
day than there was in 1900. 

Not only has there been consider- 
able disparity between the school fa- 
cilities provided for white and Negro 
citizens in these 17 states but, what is 
more significant, there has been, with 
few exceptions,’ complete absence of 

*These exceptions are the Law School of 
the University of Maryland where one Negro 
graduated last year after the courts had 
ruled that he should be admitted; and each 
of the state schools for Negroes in Virginia 
and Texas which has recently been “per- 
suaded” to begin some highly questionable 


graduate work in a few fields, leading to the 
master’s degree. 
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facilities for Negroes on the level of 
graduate and professional instruction. 
Despite the fact that some 12,000 
white students are provided with the 
opportunity to acquire graduate and 
professional education at publicly- 
supported institutions in 14 of these 
17 states, not one of these states pro- 
vides similar opportunities for Ne- 
groes. 

It should be noted, however, that 
seven states have made some sort of 
scholarship provisions, four of them 
within the last four years, as a means 
of establishing a defense against law 
suits which had already been started 
or were imminent. These scholarships 
were to be given to Negroes of the 
state who wished to pursue graduate 
or professional instruction which is 
available to white students at the 
white state university but not pro- 
vided for at the Negro state college; 
so that such Negroes might go to 
institutions where they may be ad- 
mitted for such training. Almost in- 
variably these scholarships were mere 
pittances,? being neither sufficient in 
number or amount. 


* The State of Virginia, for example, sent 
78 Negroes out of the state at an expendi- 
ture of less than $5,000, as reported by the 
administrator of the scholarship fund. 
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Speciric Issuz Drecmep 


Recently, a young Negro citizen of 
Missouri, Lloyd Gaines by name, 
wishing to study law, made applica- 
tion to the University of Missouri 
(the white State University) since 
law was not taught at the Negro State 
School (Lincoln University). His ap- 
plication was refused on the grounds 
of race, and he was referred to the 
scholarship fund, which provided tui- 
tion for Negroes to take their profes- 
sional work in the universities of the 
adjacent states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Illinois. The scholarships in 
these instances provided full tuition 
for Negro students in such instances. 

Upon being refused admission to the 
University of Missouri, Gaines, con- 
tending “that this refusal constituted 
a denial by the State of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, . . . brought action for 
mandamus to compel the curators of 
the University to admit him. On final 
hearing, an alternative writ was 
quashed and a peremptory writ was 
denied by the Circuit Court. The Su- 
preme Court of the State affirmed the 
judgment.”* The U. S. Supreme Court 
granted certiorari. 

The U. S. Supreme Court handed 
down its decision on December 12, 
1938.* In many respects, if not wholly, 
this decision constitutes one of the 
most important rendered on constitu- 
tional rights as far as Negro and other 

*See: State of Missouri, at the relation 
of Lloyd Gaines, Petitioner, v.S. W. Canada, 
Registrar of the University of Missourt, and 
Curators of the University of Missouri. U.S. 
Supreme Court, No. 57, October Term, 1938. 
Reprinted in JourNAL or Necro EpucatTion 


8: 112-117, Ja 1939. 
* Ibid. 


minority groups are concerned that 
has been handed down in recent years. 
To briefly summarize, the Court held: 
First, that, despite the fact that the 
State of Missouri had provided a 
scholarship scheme, apparently honest- 
ly administered, and despite the fact 
that Lincoln University (the Negro 
state school) had been authorized to 
add (but had not added) graduate and 
professional courses as in the discre- 
tion of the Curators they seemed to 
be needed, the petitioner had been 
denied his constitutional right in this 
particular instance. The Court pointed 
out in unequivocal language that: 


We think that these matters are beside the 
point. The basic consideration is not as to 
what sort of opportunities other states pro- 
vide, or whether they are as good as those in 
Missouri, but as to what opportunities Mis- 
souri itself furnishes to white students and 
denies to Negroes solely upon the ground of 
color. The admissibility of laws separating 
the races in the enjoyment of privileges af- 
forded by the State rests wholly upon the 
equality of the privileges which the laws 
give to the separated groups within the 
State. The question here is not of a duty 
of the State to supply legal training, or of 
the quality of the training which it does 
supply, but of its duty when it provides such 
training to furnish it to the residents of the 
State upon the basis of an equality of right. 
By the operation of the laws of Missouri a 
privilege has been created for white law stu- 
dents which is denied to Negroes by reason 
of their race. The white resident is afforded 
legal education within the State; the Negro 
resident having the same qualifications is re- 
fused it there and must go outside the State 
to obtain it. That is a denial of the equality 
of legal right to the enjoyment of the privi- 
lege which the State has set up, and the 
provision for the payment of tuition fees in 
another state does not remove the discrimi- 
nation, 

The equal protection of the laws is “a 
pledge of the protection of equal laws.” Yick 














Wo, v. Hopkins, 118 US. 356,369. Manifestly, 
the obligation of the State to give the pro- 
tection of equal laws can be performed only 
where its laws operate, that is, within its 
own jurisdiction. It is there that the equal- 
ity of legal right must be maintained. That 
obligation is imposed by the Constitution 
upon the States severally as governmental 
entities—each responsible for its own laws 
establishing the rights and duties of persons 
within its borders. It is an obligation the 
burden of which cannot be cast by one state 
upon another, and no state can be excused 
from performance by what another state 
may do or fail to do. That separate re- 
sponsibility of each state within its own 
sphere is of the essence of statehood main- 
tained under our dual system. It seems to 
be implicit in respondents’ argument that 
if other states did not provide courses for 
legal education, it would nevertheless be the 
constitutional duty of Missouri when it sup- 
plied such courses for white students to 
make equivalent provision for Negroes. But 
that plain duty would exist because it rested 
upon the State independently of the action 
of other states. We find it impossible to 
conclude that what otherwise would be an 
unconstitutional discrimination, with respect 
to the legal right to the enjoyment of oppor- 
tunities within the State, can be justified by 
requiring resort to opportunities elsewhere. 
That resort may mitigate the inconvenience 
of the discrimination but cannot serve to 
validate it. 


Second, the Court pointed out that 
the fact that only one Negro demanded 
legal training had no bearing upon the 
case since “the essence of the consti- 
tutional right is that it is a personal 
one.” 


Again the Court pointed out: 


Nor can we regard the fact that there is but 
a limited demand in Missouri for the legal 
education of Negroes as excusing the dis- 
crimination in favor of whites. We had oc- 
casion to consider a cognate question in the 
case of McCabe v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., supra. There the 
argument was advanced, in relation to the 
provision by a carrier of sleeping cars, din- 
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ing and chair cars, that the limited demand 
by Negroes justified the State in permitting 
the furnishing of such accommodations ex- 
clusively for white persons. We found that 
argument to be without merit. It made, we 
said, the constitutional right “depend upon 
the number of persons who may be dis- 
criminated against, whereas the essence of 
the constitutional right is that it is a per- 
sonal one. Whether or not particular facili- 
ties shall be provided may doubtless be con- 
ditioned upon there being a reasonable de- 
mand therefor, but, if facilities are provided, 
substantial equality of treatment of persons 
traveling under like conditions cannot be 
refused. It is the individual who is entitled 
to the equal protection of the laws and if 
he is denied by a common carrier, acting in 
the matter under the authority of a state 
law, a facility or convenience in the course 
of his journey which under substantially the 
same circumstances is furnished to another 
traveler, he may properly complain that his 
constitutional privilege has been invaded.” 
Id., pp. 161, 162. 

Here, petitioner’s right was a personal one. 
It was as an individual that he was entitled 
to the equal protection of the laws, and the 
State was bound to furnish him within its 
border facilities for legal education substan- 
tially equal to those which the State there 
afforded for persons of the white race, 
whether or not other Negroes sought the 
same opportunity. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE DECISION 

The detailed implications of this de- 
cision are much more fundamental and 
far-reaching than appears on the sur- 
face. 

1. It is made explicitly clear that 
states which maintain separate schools 
for white and Negro students must 
provide within the several states sub- 
stantially equal facilities for such 
white and Negro students. It is made 
explicit that this obligation is not met 
by provision of scholarships for study 
outside of the state, however munifi- 
cent they may be. Moreover, it is 
specifically pointed out that the right 
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to equal educational facilities is a per- 
sonal one and has no reference to the 
number of Negroes who may wish to 
avail themselves of such facilities; that 
state educational boards and officials 
have no discretion in the matter. 

2. While the decision was occasioned 
specifically by an issue arising in the 
field of graduate and professional edu- 
cation, yet its scope is sufficiently 
broad to cover all levels of education. 
Legal experts express the opinion that 
the decision is just as applicable in the 
case of absence of provisions for ele- 
mentary and secondary education as it 
is in the case of higher education; cer- 
tainly, the language of the decision 
seems to imply as much. Thus, in the 
case of a number of communities where 
no high school opportunity exists for 
Negroes this decision would apply.® 

3. Quite obviously the decision does 


have application in instances where 
facilities are not “substantially equal.” 
The patent difficulty naturally is to 


“prove” substantial inequality. It is 
particularly unfortunate that the 
Court did not rule on the question of 
burden of proof in such instances. Pe- 
titioner’s counsel requested the Court 
to rule on the point after contending 
that the burden of proof should be 
assumed by the state in such circum- 


*Caliver, Redcay and others recently 
found that in some 200 counties in the South 
there were absolutely no high school facili- 
ties for Negroes although they constituted 
one-eighth of the total population in these 
counties and despite the fact that high school 
facilities were provided for white pupils. 
Moreover, a case is now pending in Balti- 
more County, Maryland, where Negro high 
school pupils are sent to Baltimore City for 
high school opportunity, based upon the 
passing of an examination to determine 
whether they are of high school caliber; al- 
though a high school is maintained in the 
county for white pupils and their admission 
to it is not conditioned by examination. 
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stances. The writer is not sufficiently 
versed in law to give an opinion as to 
the practical consequences of suits 
brought on the question of “inequal- 
ity.” But common sense (which ad- 
mittedly may not be consistent with 
legal procedure) would seem to indi- 
cate that prima facie cases of in- 
equality could be made out on the 
basis of the results of national and re- 
gional accrediting agencies. Thus, 
there is the possibility that this de- 
cision presents an opportunity to at- 
tack much of the vicious discrimina- 
tion that obtains on all levels of edu- 
cation in states maintaining separate 
schools. 

4. Finally, there are implications in 
this decision that seem to indicate that 
the findings apply not only to educa- 
tional facilities but to other facilities 
to which citizens are entitled as a mat- 
ter of constitutional right. Such mat- 
ters as recreation, housing, health, li- 
braries, etc., quite conceivably fall 
within the scope of this decision. Thus, 
as will be pointed out later, Negroes 
and friends of Negro education should 
not agree to any compromises for the 
sake of immediate practical educa- 
tional benefits which would affect ad- 
versely the application of the decision 
in its wider aspects. 


ANTICIPATED REACTIONS 


Naturally, a decision so funda- 
mental as this one would be expected 
to create immediately almost as many 
“problems” as it would solve. In 4 
situation where discrimination against 
a racial minority group, amounting in 
many instances to deprivation, has 
been so long ignored by legally-con- 
stituted officials, as well as by the 
populace in general, such a decision 
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presents an immediate “problem” and 
much speculation as to how it might 
best be complied with. Both Negroes 
and whites have been somewhat per- 
plexed as to how the situation might 
best be met. Some officials in a number 
of states have been and still are honest- 
ly seeking what they consider to be 
the best way to meet the decision; and, 
as might be expected, officials in a 
number of states are assiduously seek- 
ing formulae by which they may evade 
the decision as has been done in the 
past; and, quite unfortunately, Ne- 
groes have been divided on the ques- 
tion, some quite honestly and others 
because of vested interests. 

Dr. Clement, who has an article in 
this issue of the JouRNAL, has enumer- 
ated very succinctly some of the pos- 
sible consequences which we may rea- 
sonably expect. It is our purpose here 
to examine these alternatives in a more 
detailed and critical fashion than was 


attempted in Dr. Clement’s summary. 


Admission of Negroes to 
State Universities 

First, it is possible that some states 
will admit Negroes to the regularly- 
constituted graduate and professional 
schools previously attended only by 
white citizens. Obviously, the states in 
which this situation is most likely to 
obtain are the border states of Mary- 
land, Missouri, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia; and, we have some reason 
to hope, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

It is significant to note in this re- 
gard that only last year a Negro 
graduated from the Law School of the 
University of Maryland, after being 
admitted on court order, and we had 
neither a race riot nor even discrimina- 
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tion against the young Negro who was 
admitted. The student paper of the 
University of Missouri is reported to 
have stated editorially, immediately 
after the Missouri decision, that there 
was no reason why Gaines or any other 
qualified Negro should not be admitted 
to the University. Moreover, a poll 
of student and official opinion in the 
universities in some of the other states 
indicates that the majority would not 
object to the admission of Negroes to 
these institutions. Obviously, Negroes 
should do nothing that would defeat 
the possibility of these states doing the 
decent and just thing by their Negro 
citizens. 


Development of Negro 
Institutions 


Second, it is evident that some states 
will refuse to admit Negroes to the 
regularly-constituted state universi- 
ties, and will attempt to meet the de- 
cision by establishing graduate and 
professional work for Negroes at some 
publicly-supported or even private in- 
stitution for Negroes already existent 
within the several states. Naturally, 
this is a precarious proposal if, as Presi- 
dent Embree of the Rosenwald Fund® 
stated, there is not a first-class univer- 
sity in the South for white people, to 
say anything about Negroes. Certain- 
ly, it is a commonly-known fact that 
the South in general is not able to sup- 
port adequate educational facilities for 
white students, even if it spent all 
of the school revenues on white insti- 
tutions including the small amount 


*The writer heard Mr. Embree make this 
statement during a meeting at Duke Uni- 
versity two years ago, at which were present, 
among others, the Deans of the Graduate 
Schools of Duke and the University of North 
Carolina. 
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now being spent on Negroes. 

Two states—Virginia and Texas— 
established graduate work in their Ne- 
gro state colleges just prior to this 
decision. It does not take any great 
amount of investigation to arrive at 
the only sound conclusion possible in 
such instances, that the lack of per- 
sonnel and library resources in such 
institutions raises the question as to 
whether even first-class college work 
can be done, to say nothing about 
graduate work. 

According to reliable reports, a third 
state—North Carolina—has just 
rushed a bill’ through its legislature 
authorizing work at the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes at Durham, 
and at the A. & T. College at Greens- 
boro. This bill is so important as a 
horrible example of what is likely to 
happen in a number of states that it is 
herewith quoted in full: 


A BILL TO BE ENTITLED AN ACT TO PROVIDE 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR 
THE NEGROES OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Whereas, the number of Negroes in the 
State who desire graduate and professional 
courses is increasing, and whereas it is the 
duty of the State of North Carolina to pro- 
vide for such needs, therefore, 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do 
enact: 

SECTION 1. That the Board of Trustees of 
the North Carolina College for Negroes is 
hereby authorized and empowered to estab- 
lish from time to time such graduate courses 
in the liberal arts field as the demand may 
warrant, and the funds of the institution 
justify. That these courses must be standard 
and provide the opportunity for graduate 
courses in the liberal arts field. 

sec. 2. The Board of Trustees of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes is au- 


*See: H.B. No. 18. “A Bill to be Entitled 
An Act to Provide Graduate and Profes- 
sional Courses for the Negroes of North 
Carolina.” Session 1939. 


thorized and empowered to establish depart- 
ments of law and pharmacy at the above 
named institution whenever there are ten or 
more applicants desirous of such courses. 
That other professional courses may be 
added from time to time as the need for the 
same is shown, and the funds of the State 
will justify. 

sec. 3. That in the event there are Ne- 
groes in the State properly qualified less 
than ten who can certify that they have 
been duly admitted to any reputable and 
professional college and said professional 
courses are not being offered at the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, then the Board 
of Trustees of the North Carolina College 
for Negroes when said certification has been 
presented to them by the president and fac- 
ulty of the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes may pay tuition for said student at 
said recognized college to the extent of not 
exceeding two hundred ($200.00.) dollars, 
and that the Budget commission may upon 
such presentation reimburse the North 
Carolina College for Negroes for the money 
so advanced. It is further provided that the 
student applying for such admission must 
furnish proof that he or she has been duly 
admitted to said recognized professional col- 
lege. In the case of specialized or technical 
subjects, such students desiring graduate 
courses should apply to the A. & T. College, 
Greensboro. The general provisions covering 
students in the liberal arts field as outlined 
in Section 3 shall apply. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the A. & T. College shall have the 
same power in the technical and specialized 
fields as the Board of Trustees of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes shall have in 
the liberal arts and professional field. 

sec. 4, It is further stipulated that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina shall be a member ex-officio 
of the Board of Trustees of the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, and shall advise 
with the Board of Trustees of said college 
upon the courses to be offered, and the 
certification of students to other colleges. In 
case of needless duplication of work in either 
college, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall be charged with the duty of 
reporting the same to the Board of Trustees 
of either institution, and the same shall be 
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remedied. In case of failure to remedy the 
same, he shall report it to the Budget Bu- 
reau which will have the power in its judg- 
ment to withhold any part of the appropria- 
tion from the institution so offending until 
said duplication has ended. 

sec. 5. That the Board of Trustees of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes, in the 
event that the budget of the college will not 
permit for this Act to be carried out on 
account of funds shall present the same to 
the Director of the Budget, the Governor, 
and Council of State; and that they are 
hereby empowered to provide such funds as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the same. 

sec. 6. This Act shall be in full force and 
effect from and after its ratification. 


It should be observed that this bill 
not only authorizes that graduate work 
in the liberal arts and technical fields 
be set up at two state institutions for 
Negroes which, as we indicated above 
is highly questionable, but explicitly 
indicates that pharmacy and law will 
only be given if ten or more students 
make application for them, and further 
states “That in the event there are Ne- 
groes in the State properly qualified 
less than ten who can certify that they 
have been duly admitted to any reput- 
able and professional college and said 
courses are not being offered at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes, 
then the Board of Trustees of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
when said certification has been pre- 
sented them by the president and fac- 
ulty of the North Carolina College 
for Negroes may pay tuition for said 
student at said recognized college to 
the extent of not exceeding two hun- 
dred ($200.00) dollars. . . .” It does 
not take much analysis to discern that 
the second part of this provision 
brazenly contravenes the decision at 
two important points: (1) by setting 


up a substitute in the form of scholar- 
ships for work outside of the state, 
which in the absence of ten persons 
desiring the same kind of work makes 
their acceptance mandatory; and (2) 
by making the provision of such work 
within the state contingent upon the 
number of Negroes who demand it. 

Moreover, it should be noted that 
the scholarships are limited to $200 
for tuition only, no provision being 
made for travel or other expenses in- 
cident to attendance of school outside 
of the borders of the state. It would 
appear that if this aspect of the bill 
was being offered as an honest com- 
promise for denying Negroes their con- 
stitutional rights within the state, it 
certainly should provide for full tui- 
tion at any institution the student may 
wish to attend plus travel allowance 
to and from the seat of the institution 
attended since it costs the state be- 
tween $500 and $600 per capita in 
public money to maintain facilities for 
white students taking similar work at 
the state supported university. Again, 
if the legislature thought scholarships 
would meet the needs here, it should 
have been a little more considerate of 
the Negroes who wished to do such 
work and allowed them to choose be- 
tween scholarships or work at one of 
the Negro institutions set up to carry 
it on. At least, the Negroes who wish to 
do such work deserve this considera- 
tion. 

It is the writer’s hope that some 
Negro student will immediately bring 
suit to test the constitutionality of the 
bill as a whole. It would be particular- 
ly unfortunate if Negroes would allow 
any questionable compromise to 
crystallize and set the pattern of ac- 
tion at this early date before the 
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group of border states have had a 
chance to decide whether they are go- 
ing to do the just and sensible thing 
in regard to this decision. 

A fourth state—Kentucky—has re- 
cently taken some steps looking toward 
meeting the requirements of this de- 
cision. The State-Journal for March 
12, 1939 carried an account of a con- 
ference called by Governor Chandler. 
Subsequent information reveals that a 
committee was appointed to consider 
the question. This committee consisted 
of three white persons—State Superin- 
tendent Harry W. Peters, President F. 
L. McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and President R. A. Kent of 
the University of Louisville; and four 
Negroes—Dean David A. Lane of 
the Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes, President W. H. Fouse of the 
Kentucky Negro Education Associa- 
tion, Executive Secretary J. A. Thomas 
of the Louisville Urban League, Presi- 
dent R. B. Atwood of the Kentucky 
State College, and Mr. S. L. Barker. 

In the conference preliminary to the 
appointment of the committee, Gov- 
ernor Chandler is reported as stating: 

“If you insist on going to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky now you are 
making a mistake because there are 
barriers which we did not make and 
for which we are not responsible to 
prevent you from going to the Uni- 
versity.” 

This statement was apparently made 
as a result of the answer given by Ne- 
gro members to the Governor’s query 
as to how they thought educational 
opportunities might be equalized. It is 
reported that Dean Lane, speaking for 
the Negro group, stated that it was 
the “general opinion of Negroes that 
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segregation should not exist. . . . The 
right thing to do is admit Negroes to 
the University of Kentucky.” Goy- 
ernor Chandler noted that: “I see no 
immediate prospects for completely 
equalizing opportunities for higher 
education at this time.” He pointed 
out, however, that it was under his 
administration that money was pro- 
vided for out-of-state scholarships for 
Negroes. The Governor concluded the 
preliminary conference by noting that 
“the best thing to do is to appoint a 
committee for both sides and let it 
work out a solution for this problem.” 

The point of departure of the sub- 
sequent conference might be surmised 
by the following statements attributed 
to various members: !4ean Evans who 
represented President McVey is quoted 
as saying that it would be necessary 
to enter suit to test the present law 
before Negroes could enter the Uni- 
versity. Moreover, he is reported to 
have asked: 

“Do you want to insist that Negroes 
and whites be educated in the same 
schools? ... Have you thought about 
the traditions of the south—how com- 
fortable would a Negro feel in a large 
group of white men? If he didn’t pass, 
high feeling might exist that he was 
discriminated against because of 
color.” 

To this observation one of the 
Negro members is reported to have re- 
plied: 

“.. the Negro knows what sacrifice 
is, for as a citizen he has always sacri- 
ficed. Hundreds of Negroes have paid 
the price of sacrifice to attend white 
schools.” 

Dean Evans is reported to have 
continued: 
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“T am not prejudiced. I attended a 
school with a Negro in the class. But 
there are three solutions to the prob- 
lem: first, develop colored schools; 
second, take care of tuition as now 
provided by the law; third, establish 
regional schools for providing higher 
education for Negroes. The best way 
at present is to take care of the tuition 
as now. It is not wise to educate the 
white and colored in the same school 
in the South. It is not prepared for it 
yet—you have your traditions and we 
have our traditions.” 

Just what this committee will even- 
tually recommend, of course, can not 
be known at this early date. It is 
known, however, that the committee is 
considering a scheme whereby the 
University of Louisville will make 
available to its Negro branch all of 
the courses now available at the Uni- 
versity but not given at the Negro 
branch; and the University of Ken- 
tucky which is only 26 miles from the 
Negro state college will make avail- 
able at that Negro college those courses 
which are not given at the colleges in 
Louisville but which are given at the 
State University. There is some inti- 
mation that there will be some utiliza- 
tion of personnel and other facilities 
of the white schools to carry on the 
work in the two Negro schools. 

Negroes are watching with interest 
to see what happens in Kentucky. It is 
this writer’s hope that the Negroes in 
Kentucky will neither be cajoled nor 
intimidated into accepting a subter- 
fuge. 


The Decision Ignored 


Third, it has been suggested that 
some states “will chose to ignore the 


decision and the obligations imposed.” 
This eventuality is quite probable. If 
this does occur, the N.A.A.C.P. and 
Negroes in the particular state which 
chooses this course should see to it 
that it is not ignored for long. I under- 
stand from my legal friends that there 
is a remedy for such action or inaction. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that a few state officials have 
been quoted as stating that they were 
going to take an even more ignoble at- 
titude toward the decision; that, if 
through some legal procedure a Negro 
is admitted to the state university, 
they will do nothing to prevent it, 
intimating that the university com- 
munity will make it so unpleasant for 
the Negro so admitted that he would 
immediately withdraw. One can hard- 
ly believe that an intelligent person 
could or would take such an attitude, 
but it is highly probable, since some 
parts of our great democracy are worse 
than the worst part of Germany. On 
the other hand, these officials may be 
disagreeably surprised. For the white 
students in many of our universities 
in the South are much more liberal 
than their elders give them credit for. 


Utilizing Negro Private Colleges 
and Universities 


Fourth, it has been suggested that 
some states might decide to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered by 
the private institutions within cer- 
tain states. Moreover, in the same 
connection it is suggested that several 
states might come together and pool 
their resources and set up regional uni- 
versities. In this latter case, if the 
same sort of procedure is provided for 
white students, this would be an ad- 
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mirable intermediate step for the 
whole problem of higher education in 
the South, white and Negro. However, 
to set up such regional institutions for 
Negroes naturally would not meet the 
requirements of the decision. 

The more important observation 
which should be made here concerns 
the réle of the Negro private college 
and university. The writer, in the past 
four or five years, has been reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
beginning to spring up between the 
public and private higher institutions 
a rivalry that bodes ill for Negro 
higher education in general. We have 
seen it in several states during the past 
two or three years. I sensed it in one 
of the meetings recently held in Cleve- 
land. Moreover, the foundations have, 
to some extent, encouraged it by their 
unofficial designation of three or four 
Negro university centers—Howard, 
Fisk, Atlanta, and Dillard. 

I think it would be particularly un- 
fortunate if any state or group of 
states would designate private institu- 
tions to be the Negro state or re- 
gional university in lieu of develop- 
ing publicly-supported institutions. If 
the private institutions have any right 
to exist they should have it not at the 
expense of the state schools, but be- 
cause they perform a function which 
state institutions (white or Negro) 
cannot perform. Negro private schools 
cannot afford to assume the réle con- 
sciously or unconsciously of a retarda- 
tive factor in the development of tax- 
supported education for Negroes in 
the South or elsewhere. This is the 
same situation which faced us in the 
case of the lower schools in the past. 
Have we profited from that experi- 
ence? 
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Inauguration and Continuance 
of Scholarships 


Fourth, it is expected that some 
states will seek to inaugurate or con- 
tinue scholarship schemes. While the 
inauguration of scholarships by states 
in the far South would be a step for- 
ward for them, it should be distinctly 
understood that acceptance is purely 
voluntary and offers no guarantee that 
no Negro will insist upon his full con- 
stitutional right. Continuance of schol- 
arships in those states which now have 
them obviously is not a forward step 
and should be fought even though they 
may be placed upon a voluntary basis. 
Moreover, any sort of scholarship 
scheme that is set up should provide 
a decent stipend. This is generally 
agreed to be $400 or $500. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The Missouri decision affords a real 
opportunity for Negroes to improve 
the educational opportunity now pro- 
vided in Negro separate schools on all 
levels. While the decision refers spe- 
cifically to higher education, it does 
have implications for, if it is not di- 
rectly applicable to, the lower schools. 
Where there is absolute absence of 
provision of educational opportunity 
on whatever level, it is hoped that Ne- 
groes and the friends of Negro edu- 
cation will bestir themselves and see 
that its provisions are made to cover 
this area. Where there is substantial 
inequality (and there is plenty) efforts 
should be made under this decision 
to see that it is remedied. 

How much advantage will acrue 
from this decision will depend largely 
upon the Negroes themselves and the 
friends of Negro education generally. 
Negroes must insist that the provisions 
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of the decision shall be met. Un- 
fortunately, there is too much indica- 
tion that some Negro educators are 
willing to be cajoled or coerced into 
accepting compromises that do not 
even begin to meet the spirit of the 
decision, to say nothing about its let- 
ter. In some instances they appear to 
be motivated more by vested interests 
than they are by attainment of the 
greatest good for Negro education in 
general. This is seen in the alacrity 
with which some have grasped at the 
proposal to do graduate work at Ne- 
gro state colleges, with woefully in- 
sufficient funds to carry on such work. 
(If graduate work is to be attempted 
in these schools, and I think it should 
in some instances, it should be prop- 
erly financed; certainly as well fi- 
nanced as the white schools.) More- 
over, Negroes should view present 
promises in the light of past perform- 
ance. The caliber of Negro lower 
schools and colleges at the present 
time should give some indication of 
what is likely to happen, if we are not 
“on the alert” in this instance. 
Again, Negroes shculd see that the 
decision applies to other areas—health, 
recreation, housing, etc. We should not 
allow its provisions to be limited to 
education. The broader the front upon 
which the attack is made, the more 
likelihood of success in education as 
otherwise. For after all we should re- 
member that the Negro separate school 
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with its attendant discrimination is 
only a symbol of the general inferior 
status which is being foisted upon the 
Negro in American life in general. We 
cannot expect to have decent schools 
when our health facilities, recreation 
opportunities, and housing provisions 
are even worse. 

Finally, I wish publicly to commend 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People for its 
leadership and efforts in making this 
decision possible. What is more, it de- 
serves much more support financially 
and morally than it has received from 
Negroes in particular and the Ameri- 
can public in general in the past. Is 
there any reason why every Negro 
school should not establish and main- 
tain at least a junior branch of this 
organization? On the other hand, the 
writer respectfully suggests that the 
meeting held at Cleveland by the 
N.A.A.C.P. to discuss the Missouri De- 
cision was a very happy step; the only 
difficulty was that it came after 
the decision had been achieved. It 
would be an excellent thing if the 
N.A.A.C.P. could and would make 
such meetings a precedent and hold 
them before important action is taken. 
It would not only assure the active co- 
operation of a larger number of people 
but would allow it to profit by a wider 
range of advice before intended action 


becomes an accomplished fact. 
C. H. T. 





Legal Provisions for Graduate and Profes. 
sional Instruction for Negroes in States 


Operating Separate School Systems 
RUFUS E. CLEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


In 17 states of the American Union 
and in the District of Columbia, Negro 
and white students are separated in 
the public school system. These states 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. There are several 
other border states where a sort of 
“local option” situation exists in re- 
spect to public school education for 
Negroes. There are separate schools 


for Negro students in certain sections 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio and Illinois, although these states 
do not have a constitutional provision 
for the separation of the races in the 
public school system. 

The recent University of Missouri 
case now before the Supreme Court of 
the United States has fixed attention 
on one phase of public education for 
Negroes. In this instance, a Negro stu- 
dent by the name of Lloyd L. Gaines 
is suing the University of Missouri for 
admission to the law school.’ While 
this is the first case that has reached 
the Supreme Court, there have been 
other instances where Negroes have 
brought suit in state courts, alleging 
that the state made no provision or 


*On December 12, 1938, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the University of Missouri 
—_ admit Gaines as a student in its law 
school. 
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made inadequate provision for the in- 
struction of its Negro citizens on the 
graduate and professional levels. 


LecaL PrRovIsIONS BY STATES 


This report is an attempt to show 
what these 17 Southern states are now 
doing in the way of providing profes- 
sional and graduate education for their 
Negro citizens. 

Alabama.—At the present time, Ala- 
bama is making no provision of any 
sort for graduate or professional edu- 
cation of Negroes who are by law 
barred from entering any of the state- 
supported institutions of higher educa- 
tion which admit white students. 

A letter from an official in the State 
Department of Education at Mont- 
gomery states: ‘““We are very anxious 
for something definite to be done... 
at a very early date.” 

Arkansas.—Arkansas does not per- 
mit Negroes to attend the state-sup- 
ported institutions which admit white 
students, and has made no provision 
for the education of Negroes beyond 
the four years of college training of- 
fered at the State College for Negroes 
in Pine Bluff. 

Delaware——Delaware makes n0 
provision for the higher education of 
its Negro citizens beyond the limited 
training offered by the State College 
for Negroes at Dover. 

The District of Columbia—Negro 
and white students are separated in 
the public schools of the District of 
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Columbia. The federal government, 
however, under the general direction 
of the Department of the Interior, con- 
trols and supports an institution, How- 
ard University, which does offer gradu- 
ate and professional education for Ne- 
gro students. 

In addition to the College of Liberal 
Arts, Howard University embraces the 
Graduate School, the School of Music, 
the School of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, the School of Religion, the 
School of Law, the College of Medi- 
cine, the College of Dentistry, and the 
College of Pharmacy. 

Florida——The State of Florida at 
the present time makes no provision 
for the graduate and professional edu- 
cation of Negroes. 

Georgia.—This state makes no pro- 
vision for the graduate and profes- 
sional education of its Negro citizens. 
Georgia has, however, given definite 
recognition to the problem, and there 
has been prepared, under the direction 
of Dean Walter D. Cocking of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Georgia, a report which was sub- 
mitted to the Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia on Oc- 
tober 15, 1938. The recommendations 
in the matter of graduate and profes- 
sional training are so significant that 
I am quoting the following section of 
the report: 

It is recommended that no facilities for 
graduate work be provided in the public 
Negro colleges in the near future. The high 
cost of graduate work and the extensive 
facilities required plus the relatively small 
number needing such work would seem to 
make the establishment of graduate work in 
the public Negro colleges of the State im- 
practical at anytime in the near future. 
Rather superior facilities for graduate work 
now exist at Atlanta University, and at 


certain other Negro institutions located in 
the southeastern region. These facilities 
should be used by the State rather than to 
endeavor to provide them in the State 
institutions. 

There will undoubtedly be an increasing 
demand for education in certain of the pro- 
fessions; particularly in medicine, law, den- 
tistry, and nursing. Such education to be 
effective requires facilities which are most 
expensive in their initial stages and also in 
their continued operation. As adequate facil- 
ities in these and other lines are provided 
in regional institutions, it is recommended 
that arrangements be made to use these 
institutions rather than for the State of 
Georgia to establish professional schools. 

It is fair and just that the State should 
provide higher educational advantages to 
all citizens alike. Where the cost of sep- 
arate graduate and professional schools 
for the races is prohibitive, the State should 
make available through other means similar 
opportunities” 


It is expected that the Board of Re- 
gents will concur in the recommenda- 
tions of the Cocking report and that 
suitable legislation will be framed and 
presented to the state legislature at 
its next session in January, 1939. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky is one of the 
states which have already made legal 
provision for the education of its Ne- 
gro citizens beyond the level of the 
four-year college of liberal arts. In 
1936 the state legislature passed a law 
providing that an annual appropria- 
tion of $5,000 be set aside for the 
purpose of granting graduate and un- 
dergraduate scholarship aid to those 
citizens of the State of Kentucky 
who, because of Section 187 of the 
constitution of Kentucky, cannot pur- 
sue at the University of Kentucky 
such courses as are offered at the Uni- 
versity but are not offered at the Ken- 


_ * Report on the Study on Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes in Georgia, 1938. 
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tucky State College for Negroes, pro- 
vided that these students are duly 
qualified for matriculation in the 
courses and have been residents con- 
tinuously for five years next preced- 
ing the time of filing application for 
this aid. 

The law is to be administered by 
the State Board of Education, which 
is empowered to make rules facilitat- 
ing the operation of the act. In actual 
operation the Board has seen fit to 
make $175.00 the maximum amount 
available under this act to any one 
person in a given school year of nine 
months. It is also to be noted here that 
due to the large number of applica- 
tions from eligible persons, few if any 
of the applicants have received the 
maximum amount. 

In 1937-1938, it became necessary 
for the Governor of the State of Ken- 
tucky to transfer $2,000 out of his 
emergency fund in order to supple- 
ment the $5,000 appropriated for the 
payment of tuition fees under this 
act. There is such a large demand for 
scholarship aid that scarcely any 
money is ever available for the second 
semester in a given school year. 

Louisiana.—Louisiana is another of 
the states which have made no legal 
provision for the education of its Negro 
citizens on the graduate and profes- 
sional levels. In 1937 the State Board 
of Education passed a resolution saying 
that Southern University, the state col- 
lege for Negroes at Scotlandville should 
offer courses on the graduate level. In 
the summer of 1938 Southern Univer- 
sity began this work by offering gradu- 
ate courses in education. Graduate in- 
struction at Southern University is un- 
der the general direction of the dean of 
the graduate school and the graduate 
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council of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, located at nearby Baton 
Rouge. 

On November 28, 1938, at the call of 
the State Department of Education, 
representatives of Dillard University, 
Xavier University and of Southern 
University met in New Orleans in a 
conference in which it was hoped they 
could agree upon certain fundamental 
questions involved in the problems of 
offering graduate and professional in- 
struction for Negroes of Louisiana and 
adjacent territory. The findings of this 
conference have not been made avail- 
able. 

Maryland.—The state legislature of 
Maryland in 1935 passed an act pro- 
viding for scholarship aid to Negro 
students who could not be admitted to 
the University of Maryland for such 
work as was offered there but was not 
offered by any publicly-supported in- 
stitution for Negroes. This act was 
amended in 1937 and the Maryland 
Commission on Scholarships for Ne- 
groes was established, with an annual 
appropriation of $30,000; $5,000 of 
which could be used for expenses and 
the remaining $25,000 for scholarships, 
including two round trip railroad fares 
for the student from his hometown to 
the city of the university he attends. 
Scholarships may be awarded by the 
Commission to students who desire to 
attend Morgan College in Baltimore. 
Not more than $200.00 may be given to 
a student in a given academic year. 

Under the regulations governing 
awards of scholarships, undergraduate 
scholarships may be given in the fields 
of agriculture, business, engineering 
and fine arts; graduate scholarships 
may be secured in agriculture, bio- 
logical sciences, education, English, 
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modern foreign languages, physical 
sciences and the social sciences. Pro- 
fessional study may be pursued in 
dentistry, medicine, nursing and phar- 
macy. 

Mississippi—Mississippi makes no 
provision for the graduate and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes. It is 
reported that “the State is not yet 
making anything like adequate pro- 
vision for undergraduate work.” 

Missouri.—The first of the states to 
provide graduate and professional 
training for Negroes at state expense 
was Missouri, which in 1921 passed an 
act stating that 


... pending the full development of the 
Lincoln University, the Board of Curators 
shall have the authority to arrange for the 
attendance of Negro residents of the State 
of Missouri at the University of any ad- 
jacent state, to take any course or to study 
any subjects provided for at the State 
University of Missouri and which are not 
taught at the Lincoln University, and to 
pay the reasonable tuition fees for such 
attendance, provided that whenever the 
Board of Curators deem it advisable they 
shall have the power to open any necessary 
school or department. 


Beginning in 1929, the state legisla- 
ture has made a biennial appropriation 
for tuition aid for Negro students. The 
appropriation has varied from $5,000 
to $15,000.00. At no time, it is re- 
ported, has the sum been sufficient to 
take care of the number of applica- 
tions received from eligible students. 

Until 1937 the act was administered 
by the State Department of Education. 
Beginning with the academic year 
1937-1938, Lincoln University has 
acted as administrative agent for the 
fund. 

North Carolina —North Carolina is 
another of these states which have not 


fee: 
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made any legal provision for graduate 
and professional education for Negroes 
up to the time of this report. This 
question has been debated, however, in 
the North Carolina General Assem- 
bly, and although a bill to make an 
appropriation for out-of-state scholar- 
ships for Negroes was defeated, the 
state legislature in 1937 authorized the 
appointment by the governor of a 
Commission to Study Public Schools 
and Colleges for Negroes. This com- 
mission, composed of two members of 
the State Senate and three members 
of the House, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hoey, and has completed a re- 
port which will be presented at the 
next meeting of the state legislature in 
January, 1939. 

The report provides that two gradu- 
ate schools for Negroes be established 
at public expense in North Carolina; 
and that in addition to this, money 
be appropriated for scholarships to 
Negroes who would seek graduate 
training above the master’s degree in 
institutions outside of the state, or for 
Negroes seeking the master’s degree in 
subjects not offered in the two institu- 
tions within the state offering gradu- 
ate instruction for Negroes. The com- 
mission also is recommending that 
reasonable appropriations be made to 
provide a respectable beginning of the 
graduate work at each of the institu- 
tions chosen for this work. 

Oklahoma.—Since July 1, 1935, Ok- 
lahoma has made legal provision for 
scholarship aid to Negro students who 
desired to pursue courses which were 
not available at the college for Negroes 
at Langston, but which were offered 
at the University of Oklahoma or other 
state-supported Oklahoma educational 
institutions. 
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Under this act, a Negro student who 
had finished the first two years of his 
college work would be eligible to apply 
for scholarship aid. The applicant must 
have resided continuously in Okla- 
homa for the five years immediately 
preceding the time of his application 
for aid. A scholarship to the maximum 
amount of $250.00 might be granted 
for any regular school year of nine 
months, and in addition to this the ap- 
plicant might receive three cents per 
mile for transportation. The sum of 
$5,000 per year has been appropriated 
for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

South Carolina.—This state has 
made no provision for the graduate 
and professional education of Negroes. 
An individual in the State Department 
of Education writes: “I hope, however, 
that something can be done and will 
be done in the near future.” 

Tennessee.—In 1937 the state legis- 
lature of Tennessee passed an act pro- 
viding for the establishment of schol- 
arships for colored persons, such 
scholarships to be available “only to 
residents and citizens of Tennessee 
who are eligible, except for race, for 
admission to the University of Ten- 
nessee. Such scholarships shall be in 
an amount sufficient to give the recipi- 
ents thereof educational facilities 
equal to those provided by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, without cost to the 
recipients in excess of the cost which 
would be required to attend the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee.’”’ Another provi- 
sion of the same act states: “Such 
scholarships shall be granted to colored 
students to take professional courses 
not offered in the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial College for Negroes, or other 
state-maintained institution for Ne- 
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groes, but which are offered for white 
students in the University of Tennes- 
see.”” 

The act further provides that the 
student who is granted scholarship aid 
must attend the nearest university or 
institution which he can lawfully at- 
tend which offers the courses which he 
desires to pursue. There is no special 
appropriation under this act which 
provides that “a sum not to exceed 
$2,500 per year” may be used to carry 
out the provisions of the act; this 
$2,500 must be secured from the regu- 
lar appropriation granted to the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial College for Ne- 
groes in Nashville. The State Board of 
Education is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for putting the act into effect. 

(Needless to say, few scholarships 
are actually available for Negroes in 
Tennessee. ) 

Texas.—In the Texas legislature in 
1936, a law was passed stating that 
graduate work for Negroes should be 
available at the State College at 
Prairie View. An appropriation of 
$12,000 was provided for the begin- 
ning of this work. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act, Prairie View, the 
state college for Negroes, has begun 
graduate work in agriculture, in edu- 
cation, and in one or two other fields. 

At the time this report is being 
made, the Texas Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation is advocating the 
passage of additional legislation which 
would provide for scholarship aid to 
Negro students who would like to pur- 
sue courses on the graduate and pro- 
fessional level in fields not offered at 
Prairie View. 

Virginia—In 1936 the legislature 
passed a bill appropriattffg funds to 
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pay for professional work doné by Vir- 
ginians in schools outside of Virginia. 
The amount of scholarship aid avail- 
able to the individual student, how- 
ever, was to be the difference between 
the cost for such work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the cost at the 
school to which the student goes. If the 
established cost at the school which 
the student selects is less than the cost 
ta the University of Virginia, then the 
student, of course, receives no benefit 
from the fund. 

In this same year, 1936, the State 
Department of Education passed a 
resolution providing that the Virginia 
State College for Negroes at Ettrick 
offer graduate work. Beginning with 
the summer session of 1937, graduate 
courses were offered at Virginia State 
College for students majoring in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
In November, 1938, 18 graduate stu- 
dents are enrolled for graduate work 
in 8 departments, as follows: elemen- 
tary education, home economics, sec- 
ondary education English, history, 
science, mathematics, and sociology. 

West Virginia—By an act first 
passed by the state legislature in 1927, 
amended in 1929 and further amended 
in 1933, an original appropriation of 
$7,000 per year was provided to take 
care of scholarships for Negroes on 
the senior-college, the graduate, or the 
professional level, in order that stu- 
dents might pursue such courses as 
were offered for white students at the 
University of West Virginia or other 
West Virginia schools, but not offered 
at the West Virginia State College for 
Negroes. 

At the present time, the appropria- 
tion amounts to $8,000 a year. Aid is 
offered for professional study in medi- 


cine, law, pharmacy and other fields, 
and students may attend any ac- 
credited institution which accepts 
them. The amount of aid granted to 
each individual varies according to 
the courses he elects to pursue, with a 
maximum of $250.00 per year for the 
study of law. 

According to the 1929 amendment 
to the law, the State Board of Educa- 
tion was empowered to establish such 
graduate and professional schools at 
West Virginia State College “as may 
be expedient and practicable. .. .” To 
date, the Board of Education has not 
felt it expedient to set up graduate 
work at West Virginia State College. 


SUMMARY 


It is seen from the statement above 
that only the District of Columbia and 
eight of the seventeen Southern states 
have made any provision whatsoever 
for graduate and professional educa- 
tion of their Negro citizens, the eight 
states making such provision being: 
Kentucky (1936), Maryland (1935), 
Missouri (1921), Oklahoma (1935), 
Tennessee (1937), Texas (1936), Vir- 
ginia (1936), and West Virginia 
(1927). In at least two of these states 
the value of the provision is to be 
questioned. 

Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia have made legal provi- 
sion for scholarship aid for Negro stu- 
dents who would pursue graduate and 
professional work. 

Work that is listed as being on the 
graduate level is offered by the state 
colleges for Negroes in Louisiana, 
Texas and Virginia. 

Nine Southern states have made no 
provision for the education of Negroes 
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on the graduate and professional level. 
These states are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

In Georgia and North Carolina there 
are at present reports embodying spe- 
cific recommendations to care for this 
lack of provision. 

It appears that this brief study 
might suggest two studies which would 
be of real significance: 

1. A study of the need for graduate 
and professional education for 
Negroes in each of the states men- 
tioned and the ability of the pres- 
ent facilities to meet this need; 

. The relationship between the vot- 
ing strength of the Negro popu- 
lation in a particular state and 
the provisions which have been 
made for training on the levels 
indicated. 


ADDENDUM* 

On December 12, 1938, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
handed down a most significant de- 
cision in the now celebrated case of 
Lloyd Gaines against the University 
of Missouri. The Court ruled that this 
Negro student must either be admitted 
to the law school of the University or 
that the State of Missouri must, at 
some other place within its borders, 
provide for the applicant’s legal edu- 
cation on a parity with that offered 
any other citizen of Missouri at State 
expense. 

Needless to say, this decision has 
fallen like a bomb into the very center 


* Editorial note: Since the completion of 


Dr. Clement’s study, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has rendered its now famous Missouri 
decision. Dr. Clement comments on this 
decision. 
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of all the planning for graduate and 
professional education for Negroes. 
Its effects will undoubtedly be felt by 
the graduate and professional schools 
already in operation for the education 
of Negroes as well as by the educa- 
tional planning boards and agencies 
within the Southern area. At least one 
significant national conference on the 
questions raised by the Gaines decision 
has been held, and numerous smaller 
discussions have taken place. Negroes 
and whites, public and private school 
men, have participated in these con- 
ferences and discussions. The author 
has been a participant in many of 
them. From a careful analysis of what 
has been said and done, I am con- 
vinced that one or a combination of 
the following things will take place 
in each of the seventeen states with 
separate public school facilities for 
Negroes: 


1. Some state or states will admit 
Negroes to the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools operated now for 
the members of the non-Negroid 
races. I would suggest the states 
where this is most likely to occur in 
the near future but for the possible 
embarrassment of the authorities of 
those States. 

. Some state or states wil! not admit 
Negroes to the graduate and profes- 
sional schools now open to other 
people but will attempt to establish 
separate facilities, chiefly in con- 
nection with an existing state-sup- 
ported institution for Negroes. One 
state legislature is reliably reported 
to have answered the ultimatum of 
the Gaines decision by providing a 
chair of law for Negroes at the 
state school for members of the 
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race, Another state Assembly is re- 
ported to have voted to establish 
two graduate schools for Negroes, 
without making any appropriation 
for the operation of these schools. 
The poverty of the South suggests 
that no state in the entire area is 
actually able to provide separate 
and equal graduate and profes- 
sional facilities for the education of 
its two major racial groups. Many 
attempts to do this will therefore 
necessarily be inadequate, and some 
of them will be in the nature of 
tragic subterfuges trying to satisfy 
the letter of the Gaines decision. 

. Some state or states will choose to 
ignore the decision and the obliga- 
tions imposed by the same. Evi- 
dence of this attitude in some quar- 
ters is not hard to discover. 

. Some state or states will continue 
to provide scholarships for out-of- 
state study for its Negro citizens. 

. There may be states which will de- 
cide to avail themselves of the fa- 
cilities offered for the graduate and 
professional training of Negroes at 
existing private institutions like 
Hampton, Fisk, Meharry, Tuske- 
gee, Dillard, and Atlanta Univer- 
sity. This is not only likely but to a 
degree legal under the stipulations 
incorporated in Mr. Justice Hughes’ 
majority opinion. Or, again, some 
plan by which the facilities of exist- 
ing institutions—publie and _pri- 
vate—might be cooperatively man- 
aged and subsidized so as to bene- 
fit the citizens of several states 
might be worked out on a regional 
basis. 

6. Some state or states might decide to 
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see the Gaines decision in its fullest 
implications and start out to 
strengthen and to equalize all of 
the separate facilities for its citi- 
zens; transportation, housing, rec- 
reation, suffrage, hospitalization 
and health would be included along 
with education. 


In conclusion, while I have set out 
above the various “reactions” which 
are to be expected following the Gaines 
decision, I am unreservedly in accord 
with the conclusions reached by a 
group of more than fifty people promi- 
nently associated with the education of 
Negroes, including private and public 
college and university officials; repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the organization which waged the 
long and successful fight in the Gaines 
case; representatives of some of the 
Southern state departments of educa- 
tion; and representatives of one of the 
large foundations interested in educa- 
tion. 

This group, at Cleveland on Febru- 
ary 27, went on record as: 


1. Accepting the Gaines decision. 

2. Agreeing that from this time for- 
ward we must plan within the 
framework set up by this de- 
cision. 

3. Agreeing and expecting that noth- 
ing will be done which is not 
educationally sound. 


Here the question of graduate and 
professional education for Negroes at 
public expense within those states 
maintaining separate school systems 
for the two major races in America 
now rests. 





The Courts and Equality of 


Educational Opportunity 
HENRY J. McGUINN 


INTRODUCTION 


A belief in universal education as a 
solution of social and personal prob- 
lems is so definitely a part of the 
American Culture pattern that it is 
sometimes listed as among the traits 
which characterize the American 
Ethos.’ Since this is so it is natural 
that leaders of both races have advised 
Negroes to educate themselves as a 
means of improving their status. When 
they have attempted to do this they 
have been brought face to face with 
discrimination in the facilities offered 
by Negro separate schools and in the 
use which they are allowed to make of 
other schools which draw their sup- 
port from public taxation.” 

The outstanding characteristic of 
discrimination in the field of educa- 
tion is that it is most pronounced on 
the professional and graduate levels. 
A bulletin of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple indicates that sixteen states have 
not a single state-supported institu- 
tion in which Negroes may pursue 
graduate and professional work. Yet 
approximately fifteen thousand white 
students are doing professional and 
graduate work in the universities 


*Cf. Kimball Young, An Introductory 
Sociology. New York: American Book Co., 
1934. p. 26. 

?One measure of the extent of this dis- 
crimination is the fact that 113 cases involv- 
ing the Negro public school have been tried 
in courts of last resort since 1865. Gladys 
Tignor Peterson, “The Present Status of 
the Negro Separate School as Defined by 
Court Decisions,” JourNAL oF Neraro Epv- 
CATION, 5:355, Jl 1935. 
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which each of the Southern states pro- 
vides for their training.* This was also 
the case in Maryland until a decision 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals 
compelled the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to admit a quali- 
fied Negro student in 1936. 

But the absence of state-supported 
facilities is not the only handicap 
which Negroes suffer, since the general 
quality of segregated private profes- 
sional training available to Negroes in 
the South is below the standard of the 
same type of training offered white 
people. A student of American mi- 
nority groups has concluded that no 
Negro medical school can compare 
with a score of white institutions and 
that in dentistry the situation is worse. 
Negro theological seminaries and 
schools of law also offer inferior edu- 
cational opportunities when measured 
by the standards of white schools.* 


Timeliness of this Discussion 


Because discrimination in the field 
of education is one of the focal points 
of the legal activity of Negroes in 
Maryland, a discussion of the results 
which they have obtained is especially 
interesting. Its timeliness is also en- 
hanced by the fact that the opinion of 


* National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Education in a 
Democracy (March 31, 1938), p. 7. The 
above statement is not materially altered 
by the graduate courses in Education and 
in English offered at the Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes. s 

“Donald Young, American Minonty 
Peoples. New York: Harper and Bro., 1931, 
pp. 488-489. 
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the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Gaines v. Univer- 
sity of Missouri followed closely the 
decision of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals in the Murray Case and agreed 
with two of the basic principles which 
the state court laid down. These prin- 
ciples were, first, whatever type of 
educational opportunity the state pro- 
vides for white students it must pro- 
vide for Negroes now, and secondly, 
that the appropriation of the one 
school in which the state offers legal 
education solely for the use of white 
students denies Negroes the equal pro- 
tection of the laws which is guaranteed 
them by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
It should also be remembered that 
recourse to out-of-state scholarships 
on the part of Kentucky and Virginia, 
in an attempt to remedy the failure 
to provide Negroes with opportunities 
for graduate and professional training, 
followed closely the example of the 
Maryland legislature in providing in 
1935 the funds with which to make the 
Scholarship Act of 1933 a reality.® 
The point on which the Supreme 
Court of the United States passed in 
the Gaines case was raised in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland case but Mary- 
land’s Appellate Court did not then 
feel called upon to rule on it. That 
question was whether an out-of-state 
scholarship in any amount justifies a 
state in sending some of its citizens out 
of the state to pursue a type of edu- 
cation, opportunities for the study of 
which it provides other citizens within 
its own boundaries. 
It is the answer which the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave, 
* Citations of the principles raised in the 
Murray case both “in brief, argument, and 
opinion of the Court will be given later in 


this article, 
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which makes the Gaines Case signifi- 
cant and justifies the review given it 
here. 
Lloyd Gaines v. 
University of Missouri 

Lloyd Gaines, a graduate with the 
B.A. degree from Lincoln University, 
the school which Missouri provides for 
her Negro citizens, was denied admis- 
sion to the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, on the ground that it 
was contrary to the constitution, laws, 
and public policy of the State to admit 
a Negro as a student to that Univer- 
sity. He was admitted in Court to be 
otherwise qualified. Gaines was ad- 
vised to apply to the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools for an out-of-state 
scholarship but not wishing to do this 
sought mandamus in court to compel 
the curators of the University to admit 
him. The Circuit Court denied his peti- 
tion and the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States granted certiorari and when the 
case came before it, denied the right 
of the curators of the University of 
Missouri to exclude Gaines. In doing 
so it dismissed alike the contention of 
the state court that the legal educa- 
tion made available to Negroes by 
out-of-state scholarships in near-by 
Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois would not 
place them at special disadvantage in 
the practice of law in Missouri, and 
the contention of Gaines’ counsel that 
there were special advantages to be 
gained by one who wished to practice 
law in Missouri in studying law in 
Missouri as beside the point. 

Said the Court: 


The basic consideration is not what sort of 
opportunities other states provide or 
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whether they are as good as those in Mis- 
souri, but as to what opportunities Missouri 
itself furnishes to white students and denies 
to Negroes solely upon the ground of 
color’ 


And again, 


We find it impossible to conclude that what 
otherwise would be an unconstitutional dis- 
crimination within the State can be justified 
by resorting to opportunities elsewhere. 
That resort may mitigate the inconvenience 
of the discrimination but cannot serve to 
validate it. 


It held, moreover, that the discre- 
tionary obligation which the Missouri 
law imposes upon the curators of Lin- 
coln University so to reorganize that 
institution that it shall afford Negroes 
of the State opportunity for training 
up to the standard of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri “whenever neces- 
sary and practicable in their opinion,” 
is not sufficiently mandatory to relieve 
the State of the charge of illegal dis- 
crimination in the opportunities which 
it provides for the legal education of 
Negroes.® 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to 
appraise its full effects. Those who 
brought the suit in Gaines’ behalf be- 
lieve it will affect all educational in- 
equalities. It will thus aid Negroes in 
their efforts to secure better public 
school, college, graduate, and profes- 
sional training. 

Already the opinion of the Court has 
been a source of extended editorial 
comment. There is also some discus- 
sion of the proper course to be pursued 

*Lloyd Gaines, Petitioner, v. S. W. 
Canada, Registrar of the University of Mis- 
sourt, and the Curators of the University of 
Missourt, Supreme Court of the United 
States, No. 57, Oct. Term, 1938. Complete 


opinion reprinted in JoURNAL oF NEGRO 
Epucarion, 8:112-117, Ja 1939. 


"Section 9618 R. 8S. Mo. 1929. 
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in meeting the requirement which the 
Court’s decree imposes.? Governor 
Hoey of North Carolina has asked the 
General Assembly of his State to set 
up separate graduate and professional 
courses for Negroes at the North Caro- 
lina State College for Negroes at Dur- 
ham, and at the Agricultural and 
Technical College at Greensboro. The 
possible political ramifications of the 
opinion may also be felt in Congress 
when the sponsors of Howard Univer- 
sity seek the support of Southern sena- 
tors for appropriations for that school. 
Other states have indicated that they 
may follow the same course. 
Whatever the final outcome, the 
dilemma presented by the Court’s de- 
cision illustrates the fact that the va- 
garies of American racial doctrine com- 
plicate the solution of questions which 
come before the judiciary. In the in- 
stant case, for example, the most eco- 
nomical solution of the problem pres- 
ented by the Court’s opinion would be 
for the South to admit Negroes to 
graduate and professional training in 
the state universities which at present 
are used exclusively by white students. 
This is especially true since that sec- 
tion of the country which is the “Na- 
tion’s Economic Problem Number 
One” can ill afford to provide separate 
graduate and professional training for 
Negroes.’° But this solution cuts across 
deep-seated racial attitudes. Hence, it 
remains to be seen whether the slowly 
developing changes in racial attitudes 
are sufficiently strong to break through 
the old mores, and develop new ones 
which more nearly harmonize with the 


*Cf. “From the Press of the Nation,” 


The Crisis, F 1939, p. 51, also “Press Com- 
ment on the Gaines Case,” [bid., p. 52. 

® Journal and Guide, Norfolk, Va., Jan. 
14, 1939, p. 1. 
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requirements of the Supreme Court’s 
opinion, on the one hand, and the de- 
mands of economic consideration on 
the other. 


DISCRIMINATION AND THE HIGHER 
EpUCATION OF THE NEGRO 
IN MARYLAND 


Enough has been said of the broad 
lines of racial discrimination in the op- 
portunities for higher education to in- 
dicate that the problem of Negroes in 
Maryland is a part of a larger prob- 
lem which confronts Negroes in the 
South. The situation is, however, com- 
plicated by the fact that the policy 
of Maryland toward her State College 
for Negroes is less clearly defined, and 
the College itself not so well developed, 
as is generally true of the other state 
colleges for Negroes in the segregated 
educational systems. As the question 
of the facilities for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes has recently been 
studied by the Maryland Commission 
on the Higher Education of Negroes 
and its special consultant, some of 
their findings are presented here.” 

1. Of the four institutions concerned with 
the higher education of the Negroes to 
which Maryland gives some support, 
Princess Anne Academy, the State Col- 
lege from the point of view of the Com- 
Mission, was so far lacking in the require- 
ments of a college or even of a junior 
college that the Commission recom- 
mended that it had better be abandoned 
altogether. If, however, the State desired 
to keep it, it was suggested that it be 
maintained as a high school with spe- 


cial emphasis upon agriculture and 
mechanical arts.” 





* Discrimination on the lower levels of 
education are treated in another section of 
this study. 

* Cf. Report of Maryland Commission on 
i Higher Education of Negroes (1937), p. 


2. Morgan College, a private institution 
which was established in 1866 for the 
training of ministers of the Methodist 
church and to which the State since has 
become one of the principal supporters 
since 1919, is listed among the approved 
colleges of the Middle Atlantic Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Because of the training of its faculty, the 
reputation of the school in education 
and its location in the city of Baltimore, 
the Commission and its consultant felt 
that the State might find one solution to 
the question of providing a State college 
for Negroes by purchasing it.” 

3. Bowie Normal, the State supported 
school which trains Negro elementary 
teachers does not suffer greatly when 
compared with the three schools which 
undertake similar training for white 
teachers. Its course is three years as over 
against four in the white schools and its 
faculty is not so well trained. It does 
suffer great deficiencies in physical equip- 
ment.” 


Coppin Teachers’ College which is 
not a state institution but built and 
supported by the Commissioners of 
Baltimore City for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers has recently been 
made a full four-year teachers’ col- 
lege and compares favorably with the 
school in which the city trains its 
white teachers. 


*Ibid., pp. 11-13-14-15-31-32-33. Morgan 
College offers courses in Science, Education, 
Liberal Arts, Religion, Pre-medical Work, 
Home Economics and Agricultural theory. 

* Ibid., pp. 15, 16. 

* Ibid., p. 16, 17. The Federal Govern- 
ment through the Public Works Administra- 
tion is helping to equalize inequalities in 
equipment which exist between Negro and 
white state-supported schools. According to 
Secretary Ickes a total of $10,102,104 was 
given to schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. $1,783,784 of this amount was 
given to Negro schools, largely to Negro 
land grant colleges. Morgan College at Balti- 
more received $192,015 for the construction 
and equipment of library and the Maryland 
State Normal at Bowie $132,545 with which 
to improve roads, walks, sewers and water 
lines near the school and also for additions 
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When we turn to the financial sup- 
port which Maryland gives this type 
of education the interesting fact pres- 
ents itself that in the period between 
1927-1935 Maryland appropriated 
$10,916,116 for the higher education 
of white students. During the same 
period the appropriation for the same 
type of education for Negroes was 
$774,176. According to the special con- 
sultant the disparity in favor of the 
white schools is nearly three times as 
great as the population ratio. On the 
democratic principle of equality of 
privilege he estimated that Maryland 
was something like one and one-half 
million dollars delinquent in its current 
expenditure for Negro education in the 
ten year period ending in 1936. A 
similar disparity exists between the 
amount which the State annually gives 
Morgan College and the amount which 
it appropriates to private white insti- 
tutions like Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity.1° 

Judged either in terms of capital 
investment in the state college for Ne- 
groes or in terms of appropriations for 
current expenses of its Negro School, 
Maryland is also seen to suffer when 
compared with the border states. Thus 
as over against a capital investment 
of $100,000 which Maryland has made 
at Princess Anne Academy, Kentucky 
has invested $693,297 and Virginia 
$1,301 ,164.2” 

In a summary statement of com- 
parative appropriation Dr. Davids 
concludes: 





to some of the buildings. These last sugges- 
tions are in line with the findings of The 
Commission on the Higher Education of 
Negroes and the Survey of the consultant, 
Dr. Davids. 

* Ibid., “Findings and Recommendations 
of Consultant, ” pp. 54-56. 
* Ibid., p. 111; also pp. 25-27. 


The income of Princess Anne averages one- 
seventh of that of Negro Colleges in other 
states and one-seventeenth of that of the 
University of Maryland.* 


For teacher training, if Coppin 
Teachers College is included, the ap- 
propriations are more nearly propor- 
tionate to the percentage which each 
group constitutes in the make-up of 
the population, the amounts being 
$340,986 for the white schools and 
$61,110 for the Negro schools.’® 

While it is clear that educational 
opportunity cannot be judged solely in 
terms of money, it is true that judged 
on that basis alone, Maryland has not 
as yet furnished Negro students with 
equivalent opportunities for graduate 
and professional training such as are 
offered white students at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

In terms of a fuller educational 
program it is clear that Negroes are 
provided with less highly-trained 
teachers and courses which place less 
emphasis upon health education, music 
and the fine arts. There is an almost 
entire lack of emphasis upon offerings 
in higher education for Negroes in 
agriculture, commerce, industry and 
home economics when a comparison is 
made with the courses offered white 
students. There are no courses in law, 
medicine, pharmacy and dentistry in 
the institutions which Maryland sup- 
ports for Negroes.”° 

While it is obvious that a dual sys- 
tem of education costs more than 4 
single system, when due allowance is 
made for economic considerations in 
the equation, the facts recited above 


* Tbid., p. 114. 
” Ibid., p. 72. 
” Ibid., pp. 26-28. 
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make it clear why Negroes have re- 
sorted to court action in an effort to 
gain a more equitable share of the 
State’s educational resource. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND LEGAL 
AcTION IN MaryLAND 


The school cases which Maryland 
Negroes have brought before the 
Courts have had two general objec- 
tives. The first group has aimed to 
equalize teachers’ salaries and the 
length of the school term of Negro 
and white children. The second group 
has aimed to improve the facilities of 
the Negro school or to gain admission 
for Negroes to schools from which they 
have been excluded because of race. 

In connection with the first group 
it is useful to recall that as early as 
1888 a case which a Negro teacher 
brought to compel the city of Balti- 
more to equalize the pay of colored 
and white teachers indirectly achieved 
its goal. The case was lost in the City 
Courts. The City Council, however, 
when informed of the intention of her 
attorneys to appeal the case, recog- 
nized the essential justice of her claim 
and voted equalized salaries for white 
and colored teachers. The length of the 
school term was made the same.”! 

Similarly as a result of suit brought 
by the N.A.A.C.P. on behalf of Negro 
teachers, Montgomery and Calvert 
counties agreed to equalize the salaries 
of Negro and white teachers without 
allowing the cases to go to trial.?? The 

“Warner T. McGuinn, “The Brother- 
hood of Liberty,” MSS. pp. 24-25. 

* National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Equalization of 
Teachers’ Salaries (March 1, 1938), pp. 2-4. 
The Gibbs Case was filed in Circuit Court 


for Montgomery County Dec. 31, 1936, and 
ean Case in Calvert County Nov. 11, 


Governor of Maryland is now con- 
vinced that the existing differentials 
in the pay of Negro and white teachers 
are unconstitutional and has said he 
will ask the next legislature to substi- 
tute a single scale of salaries for all 
teachers who have similar qualifica- 
tions.”° 

Meanwhile, Walter Mills, a Negro 
teacher, is seeking an injunction in the 
Federal District Court to prevent the 
Maryland State Board of Education 
from distributing the State Equaliza- 
tion Fund for Teachers’ Salaries, on 
the ground that he has not been paid 
the same amount of money that white 
teachers with identical qualifications 
are paid. The reply of the State is 
that the Federal Court lacks jurisdic- 
tion and that the State does not have 
to pay equal salaries. The Court has 
the matter under advisement but has 
not as yet rendered its decision. 

Three cases of importance have 
sought to compel the State to provide 
Negroes with equal educational facili- 
ties or have sought to compel the edu- 
cational authorities to admit Negroes 
to schools which are used entirely by 
white students. 


Clark v. Maryland Institute 87 Md. 
643 (1898) 

The first of these cases, Clark v. 
Maryland Institute, is important be- 
cause it illustrates a type of case in 
which the Fourteenth amendment can- 
not be invoked to protect Negroes’ 
rights. In 1898 Clark, a young Negro 
student who was dropped from the 
rolls of Maryland Institute sought 
mandamus in the Superior Court of 
Baltimore to compel the institution to 





*“University of Missouri Case Won,” 
The Crisis, Jan., 1939, p. 10. 
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reenroll him. His petition was denied 
on the ground that Maryland Institute 
was a private institution and hence its 
action did not fall within the prohibi- 
tion of the Fourteenth amendment 
which limits the right of the State “to 
deny to any person the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” The Court of Appeals 
sustained the action of the lower court 
and in so doing pointed to the pre- 
vailing racial attitudes as giving addi- 
tional support to its ruling. Of the at- 
tempt of Maryland Institute to admit 
Negroes the Court said: 


The effect of the admission of these four 
pupils was very disastrous. There was an 
unmovable and deep settled objection on 
the part of the white pupils to an associa- 
tion of this kind. Notwithstanding earnest 
and zealous efforts on the part of the board 
of managers and the faculty of teachers 
to reconcile the white pupils, their parents 
and guardians to this innovation, it caused 
a great decrease in the number of pupils; 
and the bringing of this suit made it still 
greater.” 


Margaret Williams v. Baltimore 
County Board of Education 


A more recent case, Margaret Wil- 
liams v. Baltimore County Board of 
Education, was an attempt to compel 
Baltimore County, which has eleven 
high schools for white children but no 
school for Negroes, to provide one for 
them. Under the present arrangement 
Baltimore County pays the City of 
Baltimore tuition for every Negro 
child from the county who attends a 
Baltimore City high school and re- 
ceives his high school training there. 

Before the county undertakes the 
expenses incident to the training of 
these children, they are required to 
pass a comprehensive examination pre- 


* Clark v. Maryland Institute 87 Md. 656. 
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pared by a board of examiners as a 
means of proving that they are quali- 
fied to do high school work. The entire 
arrangement is unsatisfactory to the 
Negro citizens of Baltimore County, 
who regard the examination as a means 
by which colored children are deprived 
of an opportunity of gaining a high 
school education, a belief which is 
intensified by the fact that the number 
of Negro students who pass the exam- 
ination is rather low. In 1935, for ex- 
ample, 64 out of 128 Negro students 
who took the examination passed. At- 
torneys for the plaintiff also asserted 
in court that the county seldom, if 
ever, appropriated enough _ tuition 
money to care for the needs of the 
students who make application to at- 
tend high school in Baltimore City. 

In the case which was brought be- 
fore the Circuit Court of Baltimore 
County, Margaret Williams filed a 
petition for a writ of mandamus which 
would compel the Baltimore County 
Board of Education to admit her to 
the white high school at Catonsville, 
Maryland. It was generally under- 
stood by Negro and white citizens of 
the county that the object of the peti- 
tion was not to force Miss Williams’ 
presence upon the white high school 
children, but rather to force the county 
to build a high school for Negro chil- 
dren.** 

In answering the petition for a writ 
of mandamus the county officials 
claimed that Baltimore County had 
provided opportunities for the high 
school education of colored citizens in 
Baltimore City. They also contended 
that because she failed to pass the 

% “Hi-Schoolless County—Next Step May 


Be Law Suit,” Journal and Guide, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 12, 1936. 
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examination of the county board of 
examiners she had forfeited all right 
to insist that the county should pay 
her high school tuition in the schools 
of Baltimore City. 

Attorneys, furnished the petitioner 
by the N.A.A.C.P., contended that 
their client had met all qualifications, 
and that the basis of the contention 
that she was not qualified was rooted 
in the failure on her part to pass an 
examination which was not author- 
ized by law, and not provided for the 
children of both races equally. They 
also claimed that the separation of 
pupils in public schools is not required 
by Maryland law. And it was finally 
urged that even if the provisions of the 
law demanded equality of opportunity 
for the members of both races, the law 
is so administered at present that it 
actually does not provide that type of 
equality. 

The Circuit Court for Baltimore 
County refused to consider most of 
the issues suggested by the attorneys 
for the petitioner, but interested itself 
in whether the petitioner had satis- 
factorily completed the seven year 
course and was duly certified by the 
lawful and authorized agents of the 
Board of Education as promoted from 
the seventh to the eighth grade. 

In speaking for the Circuit Court, 
Judge Duncan said that the contention 
that the petitioner was entitled to en- 
ter high school without the certifica- 
tion of the County Board was based 
upon the Manual of Standards for 
Maryland County High Schools issued 
by the State Department of Education 
in 1927, which stated that a pupil who 
possessed an elementary school cer- 
tificate was entitled to admission to 
an approved high school without ex- 
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amination. He held further that this 
phrase of the Manual had never been 
adopted by the County Board of Edu- 
cation, and according to the testimony 
of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, had been repudiated by 
that body. 

The law of Maryland, however, 
Bagby’s Code Article 77, makes the 
State Board of Education the highest 
educational authority of the State. The 
same authority places the power to 
establish high schools in the counties 
and to pass rules for their manage- 
ment and conduct directly under the 
several county boards of education. 
Since this was so, the learned judge held 
the Board of Education of Baltimore 
County had the power to determine 
the basis upon which students may en- 
ter high school. The uniform exam- 
inations given by the County Board 
to all high school students were held 
to be fair. Since Margaret Williams 
failed to pass them the teacher who 
promoted her to high school tran- 
scended her authority. The Court, 
therefore, refused to order the County 
School Board to admit the petitioner 
to the Cantonsville High School.?* 

The Maryland Court of Appeals 
sustained the position of the Circuit 
Court. While it held the question as to 
whether the child had all of the legal 
qualifications for admittance to high 
school, a foremost one, it held, that 
her attorneys sought the wrong rem- 
edy in seeking to have her admitted 
to a school for white children. 


It should be observed that the appropriate 
remedy for the exaction of the test not 


*For facts and quotations see opinion of 
Circuit Court for Baltimore County Mar- 
garet Williams et al. vy. David Zimmerman 
et al. The Daily Record, Baltimore, October 
23, 1936. 
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authorized to be given to colored children 
at all would seem to be not admission to the 
school for whites, but payment of tuition 
in the city schools without examination re- 
quirements. And the remedy for refusal 
to admit the child after her failure of a 
test which is authorized by law but defec- 
tive would seem to be not admission with- 
out a test but a better test to determine 
whether she is qualified. For error of the 
authorities in either direction correction 
would not be the remedy sought now—ad- 
mission in the white children’s school.” 


The court expressed no surprise that 
those who were interested in the pe- 
titioner should have felt that she was 
being dealt with unfairly, since she 
failed an examination which the lan- 
guage of the Manual did not require 
that she should take. Great Signifi- 
cance was attached by the Court to 
the fact that the instructions of that 
section of the Manual had not been 
followed, that custom had superseded 
it, as far as it might ever have been 
binding, and that the tests had been 
systematically given to the members 
of both races.”* 

It also interpreted these tests, which 
were administered in the county but 
drawn up by experts in the State 
Board of Education with full knowl- 
edge of the State Board, to be the 
action of the highest educational au- 
thority which is authorized under the 
Code to shape the educational policy 
of the State. The requirement of stan- 
dard test was not, therefore, in viola- 
tion of the law in spite of the fact 
that such a test was not authorized 
by the language of the Manual of 
1927. 


* Opinion of Maryland Court of Appeals, 
Margaret Williams et al. v. David Zim- 
merman et al. No. 28, April term 1937, The 
oat, _— Baltimore, June 4, 1937. 
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The outcome of this case in the 
Maryland laboratory establishes the 
belief that here is an avenue of ap- 
proach in which legal action hopes 
for little success. The state of the 
mores and public opinion in Maryland, 
on admitting Negro children to white 
high schools was such that the ques- 
tion as to whether the county should 
in justice provide a high school for 
Negro children scarcely came before 
the courts.”* This would certainly seem 
to be true unless perchance the force 
of the United States Supreme Court’s 
decision in the case of Gaines v. Uni- 
versity of Missouri is such as to make 
the provision of a high school for Ne- 
groes in those counties which now pro- 
vide high schools for white children 
mandatory. 

An indirect effect on the Court’s 
decision was to strengthen the deter- 
mination of the N.A.A.C.P. to fight 
segregated educational opportunities. 
In commenting upon the opinion of the 
Court that organization said that the 
Court’s admission in the Baltimore 
County case that separate schools 
meant that inequalities were inevit- 
able, confirmed the position which the 
National Association had taken all 
along.*® It: therefore constitutes an- 
other reason why those who oppose the 
inequality and inferiority which Jim 
Crow schools impose upon Negroes 
should rally to oppose the spread of 
separate schools into the North and to 


* Baltimore County did allow ten cents 
a day for Negro students for transportation 
to and from Baltimore City and increase 
the amount of money available for their 
tuition in the Baltimore High Schools. 

“The Court said in its opinion: “But 
the allowance of separate treatment at all 
involves allowance for some incidental dif- 
ferences and some inequalities in meeting 
the practical problems presented.” 
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wipe them out elsewhere, wherever 
it it possible. 


University v. Murray 169 Md (1936) 


Donald Gaines Murray, a citizen of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and a graduate 
of Amherst College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1934, applied on 
January 24, 1935, for admission to the 
day school of law which the Univer- 
sity of Maryland conducts in Balti- 
more. Murray offered for admission 
to the school of law two years of col- 
lege work in excess of the minimum 
amount required for admission by the 
University of Maryland. The registrar 
of the University denied Murray’s 
application because he was a member 
of the Negro race. Murray then ap- 
pealed to the President and Board of 
Regents of the University of Maryland 
for admission. He was offered a partial 
scholarship to some institution outside 
of the State of Maryland. Because he 
did not desire an out-of-state scholar- 
ship, Murray applied to the courts of 
Baltimore City for a writ of manda- 
mus which would compel the Board of 
Regents to admit him to the School of 
Law. He contended that his exclusion 
from the law school was in violation 
of the United States Constitution. 

On April 18, Judge Stien signed a 
temporary writ in Murray’s behalf. 
On June 25, Judge O’Dunne of the 
same court made the writ permanent 
and ordered the institution to enter 
Murray as a first year law student 
upon the payment of necessary fees, 
ete,* 


"Cf. Raymond Pearson, President, W. 
M. Hillegent, Registrar and George M. 
Shiver et al. Members of the Board of Re- 
— of the University of Maryland v. 
, Gaines Murray, in the Court of 

Ppeals of Maryland, October Term, 1935, 
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From this writ of the trial court 

the Registrar and Board of Regents 
entered an appeal in the highest court 
of Maryland. The main contentions of 
the attorneys for the University were 
that the law school was not a govern- 
mental agency, and the provisions for 
the segregation of the races in educa- 
tion automatically excluded Negroes 
from attending the School of Law of 
the University of Maryland. In reply 
to these contentions attorneys for Mur- 
ray cited chapter 480 of the Laws of 
Maryland of 1920 to show that in that 
year the legislature took over the Uni- 
versity of Maryland as a State insti- 
tution and confirmed the former char- 
ter of the university which said: 
That the said University shall be founded 
and maintained upon the most liberal plan 
for the benefit of students of every country 
and every foreign denomination, who shall 
be freely admitted to equal privileges and 
advantages of education, and to all the 
honors of the University, according to their 
merit, without requiring or enforcing any 
religious or civil test upon any particular 
plan of religious worship or service.” 


They also contended that as there 
is no statutory authority expressed or 
implied which excludes Negroes from 
the University of Maryland, the ad- 
ministrative authority could not arro- 
gate to itself legislative functions. The 
action of the University of Maryland 
in rejecting a student who was ad- 
mitted by its officials to be qualified 
solely on the ground of color, was, 
therefore, held to be a denial of him of 
the equal protection of the laws within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The appellee not only charged that 





General Docket No. 53, Appellees Brief, 
pp. 1-2. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
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Maryland had provided him with no 
equivalent for the type of legal train- 
ing provided by the University of 
Maryland but showed that the Board 
of Regents of the University had neg- 
lected the question of Negro educa- 
tion altogether. In proof of this his 
attorneys cited the fact that although 
the Morrill Act of 1862 was amended 
in 1890 so as to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination in the funds which the 
Federal government distributed as 
grants-in-aid to the land-grant col- 
leges, the University of Maryland has 
disregarded the provision which re- 
quires that if a state maintains sepa- 
rate educational institutions of like 
character for white and colored per- 
sons a just and equitable division of 
the funds received should be made 
between the white and colored insti- 
tutions. From 1890 to 1933 these funds 


were applied wholly for the benefit of 
white students. The General Assembly 
of 1933 provided that the gift of 
$50,000 received under the Morrill Act 
should be divided in such a way that 
Princess Anne Academy, the colored 


institution, and so-called Eastern 
Shore branch of the University would 
receive a share of the funds equal to 
the percentage which the Negro popu- 
lation bears to the entire population 
in the state.** This amounted to ap- 
proximately $8,500. The year previous 
in order to avail itself of the Federal 
funds but also to avoid using any of 
the funds secured under the Morrill 
Act for Negro education, the Board of 
Regents of the University attempted 
to withdraw $600 of the very meager 
amount set aside for Princess Anne 
Academy for the purpose of estab- 


% Cf, Acts of 1933; Chapter 34, Code, Art. 
77, Section 214A. 
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lishing junior and senior scholarships, 
As junior and senior work in agricul- 
ture was not given at Princess Anne, 
students seeking to complete their 
work would be forced to attend insti- 
tutions outside of Maryland. 

It was felt that these scholarships 
would satisfy the demands of the US. 
Office of Education and render it im- 
possible for “anyone to claim that Ne- 
groes were not given a fair opportunity 
in Maryland under the terms of land- 
grant legislation.’ 

In answer to the appellants’ conten- 
tion that there was little demand for 
higher education on the part of Mary- 
land Negroes, Murray’s attorneys were 
able to show that the demand of quali- 
fied Negro students under the Act of 
1935 was greatly in excess of the sup- 
ply made available by the $10,000 
allotment. The fact that Morgan Col- 
lege had an enrollment of 625 students, 
most of whom came from the State of 
Maryland, was also cited to prove the 
opposite contention. They also took 
occasion to censure the state for raising 
this objection on the ground that 
Maryland provided Negroes with such 
poor elementary and high school train- 
ing as to make it difficult for Negroes 
who desired to do so, to qualify for 
advanced work. Murray, it was fur- 
ther urged, was an individual who 
could not wait for his education “until 
there is a mass demand to the satis- 
faction of appellants.’ 

They concluded their case by show- 
ing that Murray’s attendance upon 
classes at the University of Maryland 


* Tbid., pp. 23-24. For the Federal govern- 
ment’s view of the relationship of the State 
to Princess Anne Academy cf. The Report 
of the Maryland Commission on Higher 
Education of Negroes, Ja 1937, pp. 11-12. 

* Appellees, Brief, pp. 29-30. 
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School of Law had not affected the 
enrollment of the school adversely or 
given rise to hostile sentiment. They 
further claimed that even if hostile 
sentiment had temporarily arisen, this 
would not justify the court in uphold- 
ing Murray’s exclusion from the Uni- 
versity. 

If the constitutional right exists, the test 
of sovereignty in a government is its ability 
to enforce the same, even in the face of a 
temporary manifestation of hostile public 
sentiment.” 


The Court of Appeals of Maryland 
in its review of the case found that the 
trial court had properly issued the 
writ of mandamus in Murray’s behalf. 

It held that the Law School of the 
University of Maryland was a private 
institution down to 1920 when it was 
merged with Maryland State College 
of Agriculture, a State institution. As 
its trustees were appointed and con- 
trolled by the State and the State had 
taken over the mortgaged indebted- 
ness of the school the law school then 
became a public institution. 

The court did not interpret equality 
of treatment as required by the Con- 
stitution to mean that privileges and 
opportunities for study must be pro- 
vided members of the two races in the 
same place. It did hold that the State 
must provide equal facilities if it re- 
sorts to the separation of the races in 
education. It agreed that an out-of- 
state scholarship to Howard Univer- 
sity, in view of the additional expense 
which it would impose upon him as 
well as the lack of opportunity which 
it would give him to specialize in 
Maryland law, would not afford Mur- 
Tay the equality of treatment which, 


* Ibid., p. 30. 
" Ibid., p. 32. 


without question, the law required. 
The court then declared, as the State 
had provided only one law school, 
which, in the legislative provision for 
scholarships, has in effect been appro- 
priated to the whites exclusively, and 
since the State had not decided upon 
a separate school for colored students 
and had provided them with very in- 
adequate substitutes, that for the pres- 
ent, at least, Negro students must be 
admitted to the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 
Compliance with the Constitution cannot 
be deferred at the will of the State. What- 
ever system it adopts for legal education 
must furnish equality of opportunity now.” 


The Murray case was the subject of 
wide comment in the press. After the 
decision of Judge O’Dunne in the Bal- 
timore Court, but before the Court of 
Appeals passed upon the case, The 
Baltimore Sun published an extended 
copyrighted editorial in which H. L. 
Mencken dealt with the social aspects 
of the case. He expressed the hope that 
teachers who were lawyers and judges 
and accustomed to contact with Negro 
lawyers, and the students of the law 
school who were intellectually mature, 
would give proof of their maturity and 
intelligence by welcoming Murray in 
their midst. He admitted that the 
present state of the mores would ren- 
der the mixing of the races in the pub- 
lic schools of Maryland unwise and 
might not tolerate the admission of 
Negroes to schools of the college level, 
but felt that the same arguments did 
not prevail in the professional schools 

* Cf. University v. Murray, 169 Md. 497, 
also The Daily Record, Baltimore, Satur- 
day, Jan. 10, 1936, for the opinion of the 


Court of Appeals. School and Society. 43: 
Ja (1) 1936, 152 also 42:284, Ag (1) 
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and especially in a law school which 
teaches men to think accurately and 
dispassionately.”** 

Charles Houston, who was asso- 
ciated with Thurgood Marshall, the 
chief counsel for Murray in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland case showed that 
he understood the broader implica- 
tion of the struggle to educate the pub- 
lie to accept the presence of Negroes 
in the graduate schools of Southern 
tax-supported institutions. He indi- 
cated that law suits which are not sup- 
ported by public opinion mean little. 
Because the Negro’s side of these ques- 
tions is not known to white people who 
would support his cause, if they knew 
the facts, Mr. Houston advised Ne- 
groes to use every means at their dis- 
posal to let members of the majority 
understand that entrance of Negroes 
into state-supported institutions would 
not threaten the educational and cul- 
tural standing of these schools. He also 
advised them to register and to vote 
in order that fearless friends of justice 
like Horton of Alabama may not be 
driven from office because of activities 
in their behalf.*° 


Effects of the University of Maryland 
Case 


Significant outcomes followed the 
victory in the Murray case. Thus, 
without the necessity of the resort to 
litigation, the Kentucky Legislature 
has enacted a law which provides a 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars for out- 
of-state scholarships. The Missouri 

*H. L. Mencken, “The Murray Case,” 
The Evening Sun, Baltimore, Sept. 25, 1935. 
Special permission granted to republish in 
part. Cf. The Chicago Defender, Jan. 25, 
1935 and School and Society, 42:284, Ag 
(1) 1935, and 43:152, Ja (1) 1936. 


“Charles Houston, “Don’t Shout Too 
Soon,” The Crisis, 43:79-91, Mr 1936. 
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Legislature, eyeing with apprehension 
the case of Lloyd L. Gaines v. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, recently settled 
adversely to the contention of the state 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
has voted Lincoln University (Mo.) 
the State College for Negroes, fifty 
thousand dollars for graduate courses 
in addition to the $590,000 which it 
has alloted for the operation of the 
school. Virginia under the Stephens- 
Dovel] Act has also granted funds for 
out-of-state scholarships. While the 
Supreme Court has ruled that these 
out-of-state scholarships do not pro- 
vide the equality of treatment to 
which all citizens are entitled under 
the laws, their very existence consti- 
tutes a tardy recognition on the part 
of the State of a neglected obligation 
to provide for the post-graduate train- 
ing for Negroes.** 

What Maryland intends to do about 
the question of the higher education of 
Negroes is far from settled at present. 
The most recent enactment of the 
Maryland Legislature, Chapter 506 of 
the Acts of 1937, provides an appro- 
priation of thirty thousand dollars for 
professional and graduate scholarships 
for Negroes for the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 and an appropriation of an equal 
amount for 1938-1939. This represents 
an annual increase of twenty-thousand 
dollars over the amount provided for 
scholarship purposes by Chapter 557 
of the Act of 1935.42 Bowie Normal, 
the state school for the training of 


“For further discussion of this point C/. 
27th Annual Report of the N.A.ACP. p.6 
et seq., The New York Times, Oct. 6, 1936 
and Journal and Guide, Norfolk, Va., July 
17, 1937. 

“Cf. Acts of 1937, Code, Chapter 506, 
Article 49B, 1935 supplement, sections 4 
to 11 inclusive for the provisions of the 
Scholarship Act. 
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Negro teachers has also received an 
appropriation of $262,000 for new 
buildings.** 

In addition to this the State has in- 
creased its contribution to Morgan 
College from thirty thousand dollars 
to sixty thousand and appropriated 
one hundred thousand dollars for a 
gymnasium for the college so that 
the opening up of the entire question 
has made the State more conscious of 
the needs of Negroes and induced it 
more adequately to support their edu- 
cation on the higher levels.4* While the 
whole picture of educational policy is 
one of change and uncertainty there 
is some evidence to support the view 
that Maryland is striving to develop 
Morgan into a State College for Negro 
youth. 

On the other hand the fact that Dr. 
H.C. Byrd, President of the University 
of Maryland, asked Attorney General 
O’Connor how the passage of the 
above act affected the two Negro stu- 
dents already enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland would seem to 
indicate, especially in view of the de- 
cided changes in the Acts of 1937, that 
some elements of the population desire 
that Negro students shall be excluded 
from the University of Maryland. Mr. 
O’Connor interpreted the question pre- 
sented to him to mean that the Presi- 
dent of the University desired to know 
whether the University had the legal 
right to remove these men from school 
because of new provisions made for 
members of their race by the 1937 
Scholarship Act. His conclusions were 
that this statute could not be given a 

““G. O. P. Trying to Win Negroes Back 


into Fold,” The Evening Sun, Baltimore, 
Oct. 24, 1938. 
“ Ibid. 
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retroactive effect, that differences of 
curricula and the breaking of scholas- 
tic ties would work a hardship upon 
the men. 

The Attorney General did hold that 
the language applies to new applicants 
for admission to the University.*® That 
there are members of Maryland’s 
white population who would like to see 
Maryland break with the mores of the 
South and settle the question in what 
they regard as an intelligent manner, 
is apparent from an address by Judge 
Morris Soper of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
District, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee of the Maryland 
legislature. 


I think it would be silly for Maryland to 
build up a dental school, a medical school, 
a law school and other professional schools 
just for a few colored boys a year... . 
If you say so, I think it will work out so 
we would say in later years, “Why have we 
been worrying about this.’ 


The fact that Murray successfully 
completed his course in the Maryland 
University School of Law without the 
occurrence of racial friction seems to 
prove that the fear that the two races 
cannot be educated together on the 
graduate level may itself be a cultural 
survival of a day when the racial 
mores were more rigid than they 
are today. It may well be possible, in 
the border states, that one practical 
solution of the problem presented by 
the Gaines’ Decision is the admission 
of qualified Negro students to existing 
graduate institutions. 


““Maryland University Cannot Fire Two 
Law Students,” The Afro-American, July 
31, 1937. 

““Soper Opposes Bar on Negro Stu- 
dents,” Evening Sun, Mar. 4, 1937. 





The Status of Supervision of Schools for 
Negroes in the Southeastern States 


JOHN E. 


A survey of the status of supervision 
of schools for Negroes in the South- 
eastern States reveals that there is a 
great need for the services of helping 
teachers or supervisors to give guid- 
ance, professional assistance, and en- 
couragement, to the teachers of the 
small rural schools that characterize 
the region; that the status of super- 
vision of schools for Negroes, while 
far from adequate, is encouraging; and 
that there is a tendency for states and 
counties to assume more and more of 
the financial obligation for providing 
state and county supervisory services 
for Negro schools. 


PREDOMINANCE OF SMALL RURAL 
ScHOOLsS FoR NEGROES 


In the Southeastern States,’ schools 
for Negroes are predominantly small 
rural schools. Over three-fourths of the 
Negro schools in the region are one- 
and two-teacher schools; and over one- 
half of the Negro children enrolled in 
school, attend these small rural 
schools. While the percentage of Negro 
pupils enrolled in schools according to 
number of teachers varies in the states 
of the Southeast, the status in Arkan- 
sas may be cited as more or less typi- 
cal. In Arkansas,? the percentage of 
Negro pupils enrolled in schools ac- 

*The Southeastern States as referred to 
throughout this article are: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

"A Study of Local School Units in Arkan- 


sas, (Little Rock, Arkansas, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1937), p. 26. 
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cording to number of teachers is as 
follows: one-teacher schools, 36.1; 
two-teacher schools, 21.5; three-, four-, 
and five-teacher schools, 19.4; six to 
nine teachers, 8.5; and ten or more 
teachers, 14.5. 

Comparative numbers and percent- 
ages of one-teacher schools for whites 
and for Negroes in the Southeastern 
States, 1936-37, are shown in Table I. 
There are 26,110 one-teacher schools 
in the Southeast, 13,125 for white chil- 
dren, and 12,985 for Negro children. 
In other words, in a region where Ne- 
groes represent 30.6 per cent of the 
total population, 49.7 per cent of the 
one-teacher schools are Negro schools. 
The range in number of one-teacher 
schools for Negroes by states is from 
345 in Kentucky where the percentage 
of Negro population is only 8.6 to 
2,438 in Georgia where the percentage 
of Negro population is 36.8. 

Teachers in these small rural schools 
need the services of helping teachers or 
supervisors. They need guidance, pro- 
fessional assistance, and encourage- 
ment. In short, they need the profes- 
sional services of county and state 
supervisors to help them make these 
small rural schools real forces for the 
improvement of rural life. 


Status or County SUPERVISION OF 
ScHOOLs FoR NEGROES 
When Anna T. Jeanes, the little 
Quaker lady, some thirty-odd years 
ago, said: “I want to hear about the 
poor little Negro cabin one-teacher 
164 
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TABLE I 


CoMPARATIVE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS FOR 
WHITES AND FOR NEGROES IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES, 1936-37 





Per Cent Popu- 
lation, 1930* 


Per Cent One- 
Teacher Schools 


White 


Number One-Teacher 
Schools 


Total White 
2 4 


12,985 
1,082 
916 
1,212 
2,438 


State 





Negro Negro Negro 








26,110 
2,399 
1,351 
1,505 
2,972 


Southeast 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


718 
5,225 
2,799 
2,459 
2,722 
2,732 
1,228 


Fiorida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


1,907 
241 











1,571 
2,436 


482 
345 
691 


825 
987 
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* These percentages do not in all cases total 100 per cent because other races are included in the total population. 


rural schools,” she started a movement 
which is today responsible for pro- 
viding the services of 474 Jeanes 
Teachers or supervisors in 505 coun- 
ties in thirteen states and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The number and percentage of 
counties having services of super- 
visors, white and Negro, in the South- 
eastern States, are shown in Table II. 
Supervision of Negro schools, due 
largely to aid received from philan- 
thropic agencies, chiefly the Jeanes 
Fund, is much more widespread than 
supervision of rural white schools. 
While Negro rural schools are super- 
vised by Jeanes Teachers in 451, or 
46.3 per cent of the counties in the re- 
gion, the white rural schools are super- 
vised by professionally trained super- 
visors in only 246, or 25.2 per cent 
of the counties in the region. This dif- 
ference is further increased if the as- 
sumption is granted that the services 
of Jeanes Teachers are not greatly 
needed in counties having fewer than 
ten teachers, In 234, or 24.0 per cent 


of the counties of the Southeast, there 
are fewer than ten Negro teachers. 
This leaves 290, or 29.7 per cent of the 
counties in the region, needing but not 
having the services of Jeanes Teachers. 
Seven hundred thirty-three, or 75.2 
per cent of the counties in the South- 
east, need but do not have the services 
of white supervisors. In other words, 
to put county school supervision in the 
Southeastern States on a statewide 
basis for both Negro and white schools 
would require placing Negro super- 
visors in about 30.0 per cent of the 
counties in the region and white super- 
visors in about 75.0 per cent. 

The foregoing figures are for the 
region as a whole. An examination of 
the status of county supervision by 
individual states reveals that in only 
two states, Virginia and Louisiana, is 
the percentage of counties having 
services of white supervisors greater 
than the percentage of counties having 
Jeanes Teachers. 

Granting that counties having fewer 
than ten Negro teachers do not need 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


Jeanes Teachers, adequate county su- 
pervision of schools for Negroes can be 
maintained in the region as a whole by 
providing supervisory services in 290 
additional counties. Not granting this 
assumption, adequate county super- 
vision of schools for Negroes can be 
maintained in the region as a whole 
by providing supervisory services in 
524 additional counties. 

Granting that counties having fewer 
than ten Negro teachers do not need 
Jeanes Teachers, adequate county su- 
pervision of schools for Negroes can be 
maintained by the various states of 
the Southeast by providing additional 
supervisory services as follows: Ala- 
bama, in 20, or 29.9 per cent, of the 
counties in the state; Arkansas, in 28 
or 37.3 per cent; Florida in 28, or 41.8 
per cent; Georgia in 88, or 55.3 per 
cent; Kentucky in 4, or 3.3 per cent; 
Louisiana in 29, or 45.3 per cent; Mis- 


sissippi in 27, or 32.9 per cent; North 
Carolina in 24, or 24.0 per cent; South 
Carolina in 8, or 17.4 per cent; Ten- 
nessee in 21, or 22.1 per cent; and Vir- 
ginia in 13, or 13.0 per cent. 


Status or STATE SUPERVISION OF 
ScHOOLS FoR NEGROES 


In considering the status of super- 
vision of schools for Negroes in the 
Southeastern States, it is necessary to 
take into account the efforts made in 
the eleven states to improve instruc- 
tion in these schools by the state de- 
partments of education. 

In 1937-38, each state in the South- 
eastern region had one or more per- 
sons definitely employed to supervise, 
and represent the interests of, Negro 
education. Twenty-seven such super- 
visors are located in state offices as 
follows: Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 3; 
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Florida, 1; Georgia, 3; Kentucky, 2; 
Louisiana, 2; Mississippi 3; North 
Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 2; Ten- 
nessee, 2; and Virginia, 2. Nine 
Negroes are among these supervisors 
distributed by states as follows: Ala- 
bama, 1; Arkansas, 2; Georgia, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Mississippi, 1; North 
Carolina, 2; and Virginia 1. This per- 
sonnel.in state departments of edu- 
cation has been made possible largely 
through financial support from phil- 
anthropic agencies, chiefly the General 
Education Board. 


Tue Work or JEANES TEACHERS 


An examination of the reports of 
the state departments of education re- 
veals something of the type and qual- 
ity of work being done by Jeanes 
Teachers in the Southeastern States. 
In Florida,’ according to the biennial 
report, “the best teaching is being done 
in those counties where some one is 
employed to visit the Negro schools 
to help teachers improve instruction, 
attendance, the school plant, etc.,” 
therefore, “the service rendered by the 
Jeanes Teacher is indispensable.” 

In Mississippi,* “a healthy interest 
has been manifested in the improve- 
ment of Negro rural schools through 
the agency of Jeanes Teachers.” Act- 
ing as assistants to the county super- 
intendents, these teachers in Missis- 
sippi “devote their entire time to such 
activities as the improvement of in- 
struction, the improvement of health 


* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Florida 
for the Two Years Ending June 30, 1936, 
Tallahassee: State Department of Public In- 
struction, p. 195. 

* Biennial Report and Recommendations 
of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation, 1936-386 and 1936-37, Jackson: State 
Department of Education, p. 14. 
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work, the improvement of home con- 
ditions, the promotion of live-at-home 
programs, the promotion of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and the raising 
of money from private sources for 
books and other needed school equip- 
ment.” In 1936-37, 45 Jeanes Teach- 
ers in Mississippi supervised 2,610 
schools. They made 8,743 supervisory 
visits, and raised from private sources, 
$63,999.18. In North Carolina,® Jeanes 
Teachers were instrumental in raising 
$36,609.34 to be applied on buildings, 
equipment, and improvements of all 
kinds. 

In Arkansas,* favorable progress of 
Negro schools is reported, and is 
ascribed to the supervisory forces in 
Negro education. These supervisory 
forces include the Jeanes Teachers 
working under the direction of two 
Negro supervisors and a director of 
Negro education. Marked progress has 
been made in Arkansas in the number 
of schools approved for classification 
(Negro schools are classified on the 
same basis as white schools) ; the num- 
ber of children in classified schools, 
and the number of pupils per teacher. 

In Virginia,’ the program of super- 
vision “includes systematic classroom 
visitation, the holding of group con- 
ference of Jeanes Supervisors and 
Principals in nine regions of the State 
for the purpose of developing tech- 
niques for improving instruction, co- 


* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1983-384 and 19386- 
36, Raleigh: State Department of Public 
Instruction, p. 79. 

* Biennial Report of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1934-35 and 1935-36, 
Little Rock: State Department of Educa- 
tion, pp. 22-23. 

* Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, 1935-36, Richmond: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1936, p. 24. 


operation with groups of patrons and 
citizens, and conferences with the su- 
perintendents and school officials.” In 
South Carolina,® according to the an- 
nual report, wherever Jeanes Teach- 
ers are employed the schools are of 
a much higher type then they are in 
counties where they are not employed. 

In Louisiana,® while the work of 
Jeanes Teachers varies a little in dif- 
ferent parishes and communities, they 
all have as their major objective the 
improvement of classroom instruction. 
A commendable attempt has been 
made in this state to give all Jeanes 
Teachers and prospective Jeanes 
Teachers special instruction in their 
duties. These instructions have been 
given at summer schools in the state 
since 1935. The statement in the an- 
nual report regarding this plan and its 
effectiveness is quoted in some detail. 
As a result of this special training for the 
job they were to do in the field, their serv- 
ices have been very much improved. The 
objectives of their supervisory programs and 
the means which they are using to attain 
their objectives indicate that they are con- 
scious of modern trends in Rural Education. 

These workers give most of their atten- 
tion to rural school problems and rural life 
problems. In curriculum study they are 
working with teachers trying to outline 
practical suggestions for enriching the cur- 
riculum used in Negro schools, keeping 
within reasonable limits of community 
means and resources. They are emphasizing 
the significance of the environment in the 
program of studies and assisting teachers 
in organizing teaching materials adapted 
to the instructional conditions, and the 
typical experiences of small rural schools. 


® Sizty-Eighth Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education of the State of 
South Carolina, Columbia: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1936, pp. 44-45. 

*Kighty-Seventh Annual Report for the 
Session 1935-36, Bulletin No. 335, Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Education, 
January, 1937, pp. 48-49. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


As a result of the special summer-school 
instruction, these supervisors have acquired 
a sufficient understanding of the physical, 
social, and economic aspects of rural life in 
Louisiana to permit clear thinking regard- 
ing the functions and relationships of the 
rural teacher and school; and a knowledge of 
rural children and in the organization of 
small rural schools which demand specific 
techniques or adaptations. 

As a consequence of this knowledge, 
teachers have been assisted in organizing 
their schools so that pupils can work with 
ease and satisfaction; the number of recita- 
tion periods have been reduced in number 
and increased in length. 

Teachers have been shown how to utilize 
local resources in enriching their teaching. 
In some instances, first steps in introducing 
an activity program have been initiated. 
The best trained teachers, under the guid- 
ance of the Jeanes teacher, have discon- 
tinued the writing of formal lesson plans 
and are preparing teaching units. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The status of supervision of schools 
for Negroes in the Southeastern States, 
though far from adequate, is encour- 
aging. With 46.3 per cent of the coun- 
ties in the region having the services of 
Jeanes Teachers, and with each state 
maintaining personnel in state depart- 
ments of education whose duties are 
to supervise and represent the interests 
of Negro schools, the Southeastern 
States are making significant progress 
in improving instruction in schools for 
Negroes. This progress is due as much 
to the quality of work being done by 
Jeanes Teachers and the personnel in 
state departments of education as to 
the fact that their services are avail- 
able over a widespread area of the 
region. 
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While philanthropic agencies have 
contributed and are contributing sig- 
nificantly to the provision of profes- 
sional supervision of schools for 
Negroes, the fundamental responsi- 
bility for the support of an adequate 
supervisory program rests upon the 
states and counties. Funds received 
from philanthropic agencies should be 
looked upon as supplementary rather 
than supportive. This attitude is gain- 
ing acceptance throughout the region. 
For instance,’ in Virginia, in 1935-36, 
a total of 63 Jeanes Teachers were 
employed and were paid $9,943.33 
from the Jeanes Fund and $40,071.67 
from public tax funds, state and local. 
In Louisiana, where 26 Jeanes Teach- 
ers were employed in 1936-37, ten were 
paid entirely from public funds. 

Progress, encouraging as it is, must 
not be confused with adequacy. Pro- 
fessional supervision of schools for 
Negroes, though not as inadequate as 
is professional supervision of schools 
for whites, is far from adequate. 
To provide adequate supervision of 
schools for Negroes in the Southeast- 
ern States will require: (1) the provi- 
sion of county supervisory services in 
at least 290 additional counties; (2) 
the provision of means whereby the 
type of supervisory service existing 
may be constantly improved; and (3) 
the assumption by states and counties 
of more and more of the financial ob- 
ligation for providing state and county 
supervisory services for Negro schools. 

” Wright, Arthur D., The Jeanes Fund 
and the Jeanes Teacher (Reprinted from the 


Annual Report of the John F. Slater Fund, 
for the year ending June 30, 1936), p. 7. 











Selective Annotated Bibliography on the 
Negro and Foreign Languages 


CLARENCE HARVEY MILLS 


INTRODUCTION 

1. The General Bibliography under 
I, A, B, C; II, the Articles: Literary 
and Pedagogical; III, Texts, all pub- 
lished by Negro scholars (except the 
Raffallovich edition of Toussaint 
Louverture); IV, Raison d’Etre of 
The Wilberforce University French 
Series; V, Table I is given (1) with 
a view of showing at least tentatively 
what is going on in the Negro world in 
foreign lands and (2) to stimulate 
further resourceful activity and bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of 
the Negro both by himself and all 
races. 

2. There are approximately 
58,493,000 Frenchmen of color; ap- 
proximately 112,000,000 Negro or 
Negroid peoples in five major Euro- 
pean powers, colonial Belgium, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, etc. 

3. I have thought it best to proceed 
by stating a number of facts and then 
later to correlate them. With this gen- 
eral demonstration, I hope to integrate 
(cf. IV supra) all the parts of Seiec- 
TIVE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
THE NEGRO AND ForEIGN LANGUAGES. 

4, From the material here presented, 
there seems to me every valid and 
cogent reason why there should be 
continued interest a outrance in the 
study and appreciation of modern 
foreign languages and especially as 
they relate to men of color. 


’Not that the story need be long, but it 
will take a long time to make it short. — 
Thoreau, 
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GENERAL 
A. 

Beardsley, G. H., The Negro in 
Greek and Roman Civilization. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. 


The author treats the arts and crafts; no 
effort at the social status of the Negro. Cf. 
IV, this Bibliography. 


Work, M. N., A Bibliography of 
the Negro in Africa and America, New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 


1928. Pp. 1-247; 637-660. 


Reliable, trustworthy and painstakingly or- 
ganized. A mine of illuminating information 
on the Negro in colonial France, Belgium, 


Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, Central and 


South America? 


Work, M. N., Negro Year Book. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: Negro 


*Iilustrative of the range and variety of 
topics treated are: French: Etienne Servais, 
“Les Sources de ‘Buj-jurgal,’ avec un 
appendice, quelques sources de “Han 
d’Islande,” (Bruxelles: Académie royale de 
langue et de littérature francaise, 1923). 
Spanish: Calcagno, Francisco, “Poetas de 
color por Francisco Calcagno: Placido, 
Manzano, Rodriguez, Echemendia, Silveira, 
Medina.” (Imp. militar de la v. de Soler y 
compania). Habana, 1874. Italian: Colosino, 
D. “La politica (sic) di collaborazione in- 
digena nelle nostre colonie.” (Col. Ital 
Mem Ser Polit no. 4). Rome, 1918. Portu- 
guese: Brazil; Padre Etienne Ignacio. “O fe- 
tichismo dos Negros do Brazil.” Inst Hist e 
Geog Bras R 74, pt. 2a: 193-260. 1912. Bel- 
gian: Daye, P. “L’Empire coloniale belge 
(Bruxelles, 1923). German: “Zeitschrift fiir 
kolonialsprache.” Herausgegeben von Carl 
Meinhof, etc. (Berlin, 1910-1919), Bd. 1-9. 
Continued as “Zeitschrift fiir eingeboren- 
sprachen.” (Berlin, 1920, etc.). Bd. 10, etc. 
Consult for articles on African languages, 
folklore, laws and religion. 
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Year Book Publishing Co., 1937-1938. 
Pp. 327-469. 

Various articles on the economic, political, 
educational, social and religious life of the 
Negro. 

Statesman’s Year Book, 1933. (Pre- 
vious and subsequent editions.) 

The Year Book of Education, 1932, 
1933. (Previous and subsequent edi- 
tions.) 

The Year Book of the International 
Institute. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, 1931. (Previous and sub- 
sequent editions. ) 

Woodson, Carter G., The Journal 
of Negro Life and History. Washing- 
ton: The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., January, 
1916-1938. 


Articles are appearing constantly on vari- 
ous phases of the Negro in foreign lands. 
InpispensaBLE! This distinguished scholar 
has an enviable detailed and comprehen- 


sive storehouse of material on the Negro 
in foreign countries. 


Latimer, Catherine Allen, “Where 
Can I Get Material On The Negro?” 
The Crisis (June, 1934), pp. 164-165. 


The writer makes available much needed 
information on the Negro the world over. 
The New York Public Library (135th Street 
Branch) established a Division of Negro 
Literature and History. There was subse- 
quently added, among other valuable col- 
lections, the Arthur A. Schomburg private 


*See op. cit., pp. 366-368; 369-372 for (a) 
Total Area; (b) Population; (c) Principal 
exports; (d) Principal imports; (e) Trans- 
port; (f{) Chief ports and towns of: Belgian 
Congo. French Somaliland. French Equa- 
torial Africa. French West Africa: Senegal. 
Guinea. Ivory Coast. Dahomey. French 
Sudan. Niger. Mauritania. Former German 
Colonies: Cameroon (British Mandate). 
Cameroon (French Mandate). Togoland 
(British Mandate). Togoland (French Man- 
date), German Southwest Africa. German 
East Africa. Italy: Eritrea. Somaliland. 
Portugal: West Africa. Guinea. Angola. 
Kast Africa: Mozambique. Spain: Spanish 
Guinea. Fernando Po and Other Islands. 
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library purchased by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and presented to the New York Public 
Library in 1926. Mrs. Latimer concludes 
(p. 165) that “There is in this wealth of 
material a virgin field along research lines 
and it is hoped in the future that these 
treasures may be more widely used and 
appreciated by all races.” 


B. 

Dodd, Walter Fairley, Modern 

Constitutions. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1909. I. Pp. 286- 
319. 
Contains an English translation of the Con- 
stitution of France. One of many useful 
helps for all serious students of France’s 
(written) National and Colonial Policy. 

McBain, H. L. and Rogers, L., 
The New Constitutions of Europe. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1923. Pp. 521-549. 
Supplements Dodd’s work in that it treats 


France’s National and Colonial policy since 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


e. 

Hanke, Lewis, Handbook of Latin 
American Studies. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Harvard University Press, 1936. 
A guide on recent works dealing with Latin 


America. The succinct, running bibliographi- 
cal remarks on writers and their works are 


suggestive as “leads” to further study. 
“Bibliographies of Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature,” Harvard University 
Press Publications, Language and Lit- 
eratures. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 85-86. 
Titles are modestly stated. Countries listed 


are: Uruguay, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, 
Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, Colombia, Ar- 


gentina, Ecuador, Panama, Venezuela, The 
Republics of Central America. 

Grismer, R. L., and Lepine, J. L., 
Bibliographies of Articles on Spanish 
Literature. Minneapolis, Minn.; The 


Burgess Publishing Company. 
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Useful adjunct to the Harvard Series. 


Reid, Dorcas and Reid, John T., 
“An Annotated Bibliography of Books 
on Spanish South America and the 
West Indies,” Hispania, 20: 313-326, 
1926 

Coester, Alfred, “The Interpreta- 
tive Value of Spanish American Lit- 
erature,” Hispania, 20: 1926. 

“Bibliografia Hispano Americana,” 
Revue Hispanique Moderne 3: 54-77; 
158-180; 237-245. 

Tatlock, J. S. P., “Interpreting Lit- 
erature by History,” Speculum, 12: 
390-395. 

Williams, Marie W., The Peoples 
and Policies of Latin America. New 
York: Ginn and Company. 

Haring, C. H., South American 
Progress. Cambridge, Mass.: The Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. 

Rippy, Fred J., Historical Evolu- 
tion of Hispanic America, New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Sons, 1932. 

Tannenbaum, Frank, Whither 
Latin America? An Introduction to 
Its Economic and Social Problem. 
New York: Robert M. McBride, Pub- 
lishers, 1932. 


ARTICLES 


Literary* 

Rivers, W. Napoleon, “Le Monde 
Visible” or “Le Monde Extérieur”?, 
The Modern Language Journal, 17: 
208-209, D 1932. 

Citing eight different sources in which “Le 
Monde Extérieur” is repeatedly used against 
Faguet’s one listed entry of “monde ma- 
tériel” and three sources which use “le 
monde visible,” Dr. Rivers is inclined to 
believe that the latter is the original and 
exact quotation since it is reported in the 
Gautier-Goncourts conversation and re- 


* Arranged in order of appearance. 








ported by the latter. As a matter of fact, 
the Journal, 1 mai 1857 quotes the Fréreg 
Goncourts as “Toute ma valeur, ils n’ont 
jamais parlé de cela, c’est que je suis un 
homme pour qui le monde extérieur existe,” 
Briefly, meager statements, merely repeat- 
ing one another with slight changes in 
phraseology, and an unsupported “conver- 
sation,” as I have shown, do not lead to 
corroborative evidence. 


Masse, Fernand, “The Negro in 
French Literature,” Journal of Negro 


History, 18: 225-245, JI 1933. 


The writer states that “The present account 
undertakes in a more modest way to re- 
view some of the purely literary works, 
the works of imagination inspired by the 
black race.” p. 225. The Catalogues de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale (of Paris) are the 
source, for most of his material. After men- 
tioning La Chanson de Roland (laisses 
CXLIII and CXLIV), the author divides 
the article into ten year periods beginning 
with the novel, Voltaire’s Candide (1759) 
and then discusses the literary activity that 
wells from the soul of black folk; finishes 
with a review of the Theatre and General 
Observations. The article is well done and 
epoch making. 


Cook, Mercer, “Edouard Lefébre 
de Laboulaye and The Negro,” The 
Journal of Negro History, 18: (No. 
3), J] 1933. 


Dr. Cook gives a sympathetic and scholarly 
presentation of Laboulaye’s interest in the 
United States, France and the Negro. 


Daley, T. A., “Among Our Creoles,’ 
The Arts Quarterly, 1: 13-15, 24, JI-8 
1937. 


No effort made at a serious and compre- 
hensive study of “creole” through Romance 
Philology and, what is probably far more 
important, an effort to treat the origin, de- 
velopment and successive evolutionary use 
of “creole” through Semantics. The avail- 
able bibliography is rich and should be util- 
ized. Practically, Dr. Daley is geographically 
in a position to make a definite contribution 
on various phases of Creole life. 
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Pedagogical’ 

Grigsby, Catherine V., “The Status 
of Teaching French in Virginia High 
Schools,” Virginia Teachers’ Bulletin, 
g: 4-5, 15, Ap 1931. 

The writer (Miss Grigsby) is at least, 
in part,’ intellectually honest in the word- 
ing and treatment of her article. The first 
published article, to my knowledge, on the 
teaching of French in a high school for Ne- 
groes by a Negro. I trust we shall hear more 
of an experimental and scientific nature 
on what is actually being done in individual 
high schools for Negroes and the separate 
studies collated, published and disseminated. 
However, due largely to Miss Grigsby’s 
keen intellectual honesty, the article is a 
classic. 


Rivers, W. Napolean Jr., “A Study 
of The Modern Foreign Languages in 
Thirty Negro Colleges,” JouRNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 2: 487-493, O 1933. 


“A Catalog Study of the Curricula Offerings 
of the Modern Foreign Languages in Thirty 
Negro Colleges,” would, in my opinion, be 
a more fitting title for Dr. Rivers’ . . . “some 


* The articles are on the whole unsatisfac- 
tory in that they are not based on (1) the 
investigations and findings of the American 
and Canadian Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages as set forth in their publications 
(Volumes I to XVII, Macmillan Co., and 
the University of Toronto Press, 1927-33) 
and subsequent investigations and findings 
along the same lines as set forth in the 
several modern language journals and final 
summary of the whole investigation in Ez- 
perments and Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching, compiled for the Committee on 
Modern Language Teaching by Professor 
Algernon Coleman. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934); Coleman and 
Jacques, compilers, Analytical Bibliography 
of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932 
and the same for 1932-1937; (2) The Co- 
operative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education Designed for High 
Schools and College Classes (1930——). The 
Negro student must be treated in the light 
of these investigations, if we admit the first 
of educational principles, “Know ye the 
Truth.” 

*For one not familiar with the article, 
one might correctly assume from the title 
that white and Negro high schools were 
dealt with. 


personal interviews and a study of the cata- 
logs of the institution.” p. 487. With intel- 
lectual honesty Dr. Rivers says, “The pur- 
pose of this study is purely informational 
setting forth a ‘first picture’ of general 
but pertinent facts, concerning the modern 
foreign languages in Negro Colleges.” . . . 
“This study is not a last word critique, 
does not propose to measure relative values, 
and does not seek qualitative or quantita- 
tive distinctions and standards. It is purely 
informational.” p. 487. 


Cook, Mercer, “The Teaching of 
French in Negro Schools,” JouRNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 7: 147-154, Ap 
1938. 


A succinct and sympathetic presentation of 
“Handicaps of the Negro Teacher,” a clari- 
on call for “Teaching France as well as 
French,” the use of cognate and related 
fields of interest. As for periodicals and 
journals, I would suggest that, for college 
students in the upper brackets, many grad- 
uate students and teachers in service, The 
Modern Language Journal, The French Re- 
view, etc., will be of far more immediate 
use than the Revue de la littérature com- 
parée; Modern Language Notes and 
PMLA. See “Research and Experimenta- 
tion in Foreign Language Teaching,” deal- 
ing with surveys, curricula revision, vocab- 
ulary, radio and civilization in Modern Lan- 
guages and Their Teaching, by Robert D. 
Cole. Revised and enlarged by James B. 
Tharp, New York: D. Appleton Century 
Co., 1937. 


Matheus, John F., “A Negro State 
College Looks at Foreign Languages,” 
JOURNAL OF Necro EpucatTion, 7: 155- 
159, Ap 1938. 


“A bird’s-eye survey of the topography of 
the language field in the “mountainer” State 
by a questionnaire of thirty-five queries 
and personal visits to twelve high schools 
is reviewed in this article,” p. 156. “Here 
is a program worthy of persistent propa- 
gandizing until Land Grant Colleges for 
Negroes not offering modern foreign lan- 
guages will add them to their curricula and 
those now teaching the languages will persist 
in a concentrated effort to improve the quali- 
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ty of their teaching and the teaching in their 
respective state high schools.” p. 159. But 
rote learning is a pedagogical problem and 
we must resolutely face it. As a problem, 
it is most acute where sophisticated mod- 
ern methods of education (instruction) 
prevail. The Negro school has certain ad- 
vantages as a place for an educational ex- 
periment. Cf. “A Memorandum on Rote 
Learning,” by Robert E. Park, The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 43: 23-36, Jl 1937. 


TEXxtTs 


Simpson, Georgiana R., Toussaint 
Louverture.* Washington: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1924. Revised 1929. 


Introduction v-xi. Text. 1-92. Notes. 95-101. 
Exercises for Conversation. 102-108. Exer- 
cises for French Composition. 108-114, Vo- 
cabulary. 115-151. Edited from Eztracts 
from Gragnon-Lacoste’s Toussaint Louver- 
ture. As far as I know, the first school edi- 
tion of a text by a Negro treating a Negro 
subject. 


Raffalovich, G., Toussaint Louver- 


ture.® New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Introduction xi-xxiv. Text. 3-128. Notes 
129-142. Vocabulary 143-174. Cited in The 


modern Language Journal, XVI, No. 1. 
(October, 1931), p. 92. 


Cook, Mercer, Le Noir. New York: 
The American Book Company, 1934. 


The complete title is Le Noir, Morceaux 
Choisis de vingt-neuf Frangais Célébres. 
Pp. 173. Preface, v-viii. Text. 1-112. Sug- 
gestions for French Exercises and Questions 
for Conversation. 113-128. Notes. 129-137. 
Vocabulary. 139-173. Dr. Cook modestly 
states that “The text is obviously incom- 
plete” p. vii. And yet the range of authors 
extends from Montesquieu to André Glide. 
That “The Negro has not been overlooked 
in French literature. . . .” Dr. Cook admir- 
ably illustrates his case in Le Noir. 


"See Anthony Thouret’s Toussaint le 
Muldtre (Paris, 1834). 

*See Lamartine’s drama, Touissaint 
Louverture (Paris, 1850). The fragments of 
which are found in Lamartine’s Recueil- 
lement poétiques (Paris, 1839). 
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Rivers, W. Napolean Jr., and 
Matheus, John F., Georges by Dumas 
pére (Félicien Malefille?). Washing- 
ton: The Associated Publishers, 1937, 


Introduction, vii-xi. Text. 1-188. Notes, 189- 
201. Vocabulaire (sic.). 203-233. “. .. a 
race novel by Alexandre Dumas Pére.” . . , 
and which “has remained unedited for 
school use.” In this endeavor, the procédé 
and ethics of text editing have been so 
blatantly violated’ that one wonders whether 
Secundas res splendidiores facit amicitia 
does not call forth “O Tempora! O Mores!” 
Any work, supposedly done in collabora- 
tion with another, that fails to show who is 
responsible for the different divisions and 
the work as a whole, is Chauvinism. The 
Vocabulary is so poorly done that it were 
better to delete it altogether from the text. 
The Introduction is “replete” with obvious 
errors and misstatements. For the Notes, 
see those of Professor Simpson, Mercer 
Cook and other serious students of text 
redaction. 


Parris, G., and Cook, Mercer, 
Ourika, Ziméo, Les Singes de Dieu et 
les Hommes du Diable.’° Atlanta: The 
Atlanta University French Series, 
1937. 


In preparation (1) Tamango by Prosper 
Mérimée; (2) Mirza by Madame de Staél; 
(3) Les Sept Poémes Sur L’Esclavage by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, translated 
into French by Julien Duchesne. 


Ourika by Madame de Dunas. Fol- 
lowed by Delphine Gay’s poem 
Ourika. Edited in mimeographed form 
with foreword, notes and vocabulary 


° As present models of the craftsmanship 
of modern language text editing among Ne 
groes, see Simpson’s Toussaint Lowverture 
and Cook’s Le Noir (ONLY). 

”The Introduction (or Preface) of the 
three texts as a whole notably omit any 
acceptable discussion on the place of the 
author in “literature” or his “niche” in “lit- 
erary history.” No statement as to (a) the 
author’s respect for historical or current 
facts; (b) warm appreciation of things beau- 
tiful; (c) finesse in analysis; (d) penetra 
tion in aesthetic judgment and lastly exact- 
ing loyalty toward himself, ideas and met. 
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by Mercer Cook and Guichard Parris. 
Atlanta: The Atlanta University 
French Series, 1936. 


In the. Foreword, the editors, following in 
general, the line of recognized text redaction 
state “Few liberties have been taken with 
the text. Several passages which tended 
to retard the action have been deleted, and 
occasionally it has seemed advisable to di- 
vide the more lengthy paragraphs.” As a 
general rule, the notes have been placed in 
the vocabulary,” but in some cases, it has 
been more convenient to use footnotes.” 
Text pp. 1-34. Poem Ourika pp. 34-35. Vo- 
cobulary and Additional Notes pp. 36-49. 


Ziméo by Saint Lambert. Edited in 
mimeographed form with Foreword, 
Notes and Vocabulary by Mercer 
Cook and Guichard Parris. Atlanta: 
The Atlanta University French Series, 
1936. Foreword. Text 1.18. Vocabu- 
lary and Notes pp. 19-28. See Note 
under first entry and notes 1 and 2 
under Ourtka. 

Les Singes de Dieu et les Hommes 
du Diable by Alexandre Privat 
d’Anglemont. Edited in mimeograph 
form with Foreword, Notes and Vo- 
cabulary by Mercer Cook and Guich- 
ard Parris. Atlanta: The Atlanta Uni- 
versity French Series, 1936. 


(Foreword (1 and ii). Text pp. 1-8. Vocabu- 
lary and Notes pp. 9-15. See Note under first 
entry and Notes 1 and 2 under Ourika.) 


™ According to modern text redaction, a 
clearer statement would be: The text as 
here given is not the complete novel (drama, 
poem etc.), which, unfortunately, is some- 
what too long to be used in unabridged 
form. The editor (editors) has (have) re- 
gretfully sacrificed some charming episodes 
for the sake of a shorter and more compact 
story, but these omissions have in no way 
affected the course of the intrigue, or the 
fundamental conception which underlies the 
work. Most of the available and pertinent 
literature on the author and the work have 
been consulted, 

A more practical and pertinent place for 
notes 2s on the page of the text where the 
difficulty occurs, Students pay as little at- 
tention as possible to vocabulary at best. 
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Abbé Grégoire, De la littérature 
des Négres. (Paris, chez Maradan, 
1908). , 


Announced to appear in 1938 in The Atlanta 
University French Series. See the thesis of 
Guichard Parris (Columbia University, 
1932) on the Abbé Grégoire and his rela- 
tionship to the question of slavery. Cf. also 
Dr. Cook’s Le Noir, pp. 14-18.) 


Raison D’Erre oF THE WILBERFORCE 
UNIVERSITY FRENCH SERIES 


The Wilberforce University French 
Series is largely the outgrowth of (1) 
a carefully integrated study of mate- 
rial in this bibliography; (2) assimi- 
lation and digestion over a period of 
years of general and special biblio- 
graphical material on the Negro in 
foreign lands with special attention to 
the Romance languages and litera- 
tures. Its immediate activity will cen- 
ter around pedagogical, literary and 
cultural (sense, broad) material of 
primary importance to students in 
high schools and colleges and also to 
the general reader. 

As the central connecting thread of 
the Series, my aim is to present and 
develop the idea that all of us begin 
our lives as babies, that is, as the re- 
motest of aliens and develop into per- 
sonalities by means of our social and 
cultural (sense, broad) environment. 
Subsidiary to this is the sobering yet 
encouraging thought that all of our 
social and cultural structures are ex- 
periments in the arts of living, and 
therefore subject to continuous change 
and in need of rational control. 

Further, I aim to describe and em- 
phasize the scientific attitude so as to 
open the eyes and minds of students 
to the order in our seeming disorderly 
and changing way of life, and to 
arouse an interest in further study in 
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this rapidly expanding field of in- 
vestigation. I do not find these matters 
sufficiently stressed in any one text or 
series. Hence the preparation of this 
Series. 

I am guided by what seems to me 
to represent the ablest statements of 
the prevailing points of view in this 
subject at the present time and I am 
endeavoring to present a portrait— 
not an ephemeral photograph—of this 
“filiation des idées.” Obviously, I do 
not find them in any other Series. I 
am, of course, greatly indebted to all 
students of the subject. 
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Necro PopuLaTION IN ForEIGN 
LANDS 
I wish to call attention to the popu- 
lation of Negroes in foreign lands as 
designated in Table I. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF BLACK 
PEOPLE IN THE WorLp* 








CoNTINENT NUMBER 


Africa 

Southern Asia 50,000,000 

Pacific Islands 2,000,000 

North America 19,379,878 

South America 14,100,000 
Total 245,978,700 


* See Negro Year Book, 1931-32, p. 359. See 
also under “Current Events in Negro Education,” 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 3: 141-157, arti- 
cle by Walter G, Daniel. 
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English Composition Again 


SIDNEY J. REEDY 


INTRODUCTION 


The present study parallels a pre- 
vious investigation’ made by the writ- 
er relative to required English com- 
position in 124 representative white 
teacher education institutions. This 
study was occasioned by the recogni- 
tion of need for investigating the prob- 
lem of functionality or practicability 
of required work in English composi- 
tion, which was found to be highly 
deserving of consideration in white 
institutions. Indeed, expression of au- 
thoritative opinion concerning prob- 
lems of curriculum revision in Negro 
teacher education institutions indicates 
relatively greater need for the under- 
taking of a similar problem in these 
Negro schools. The fundamental as- 
sumption of inadequacy of the present 
program of required composition in 
Negro institutions is substantiated by 
implications made by these authorities 
to the effect that (1) There exists an 
inadequacy in the present pattern of 
training for Negro teachers attribut- 
able to the practice of assuming needs 
that are identical with those of white 
teachers; (2) an inconsistency be- 
tween aims and functions with respect 
to the education of Negro teachers is 
maintained by states operating sepa- 
rate school systems for Negroes and 
white people attributable to faulty 
legislation; and (3) there is a lack of 
a definite philosophy of education con- 

"Reedy, S. J. English Composition in 
Representative Teacher Education Institu- 
ttons. Unpublished Doctor’s field study, No. 


1. Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, 1937. 
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sistent with the history and current 
social demands of Negroes. Recogni- 
tion of the need of a new philosophy 
of Negro education naturally presup- 
poses the inadequacy of the existing 
philosophy. By the same token, the 
aims, organization, materials, and 
methodology of the present program 
are declared valueless with respect to 
the education of Negro teachers. These 
expressions definitely imply a need for 
investigation into the nature, scope, 
and applicability of subject matter 
content of courses offered in Negro 
teacher education institutions. 


THE PROBLEM 

It was the purpose of this study to 
analyze and evaluate the content of 
required courses in English composi- 
tion in twenty-five representative Ne- 
gro teacher education institutions.” 
While the primary objective of the in- 
vestigation was the determination of 
the functionality of this content in 
terms of general culture value, it con- 
ceived of this functionality as being 
expressed through either direct or con- 
tributory value. Its developmental 
procedure included the determination 
of the practical value of required 
courses in composition: the extent to 
which they furnish training that is ap- 
plicable to social and professional sit- 
uations; the degree to which irrelevant 
material has been included; and the 





* Ambrose, Caliver, Education of Negro 
Teachers. (Bulletin, No. 16, Vol.4). Wash- 
ington: United States Office of Education, 
1933, p. 7. 
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extent to which there exist inadequa- 

cies attributable to either shallowness 

of content or superficiality of treat- 
ment. More specifically, then, the aims 
of this study were as follows: 

1. To discover what the aims and ob- 
jectives of required composition 
are; 

2. To study course offerings designed 
to realize these aims; and 

3. To analyze and evaluate the con- 
tent of these required courses on the 
basis of evaluations made by a 
group of recent graduates of the 
representative Negro teacher edu- 
cation institutions included in this 
study. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In order to determine the aims of re- 
quired courses in composition, catalogs 
of the institutions included in the 
study were analyzed. The data ob- 
tained from this analysis were ar- 
ranged in frequency tables in classes 
determined by the various functions 
apparent in these aims. While the 
writer is aware of the limitations of 
catalog course descriptions, he is of 
the opinion that for the purposes of 
this study—the determination of the 
relative value of elements of composi- 
tion—this source is reliable, since any 
variation from general practice either 
by omission or commission serves as a 
basis for determining the efficacy of 
composition course content demon- 
strating this difference. Moreover, the 
supplementing of aims derived from 
this source by those yielded by an 
analysis of semester and quarterly 
tests served to validate any deficiency 
attributable to the generally fragmen- 
tary nature of catalog course descrip- 
tions. 





Requests were sent to the heads of 
the English Departments of the insti- 
tutions considered in the study, seek- 
ing the names of authors, titles, dates 
of publication, and publishers of text- 
books used in required composition 
courses. Five of the ten textbooks re- 
ceived from this canvass having a fair- 
ly high frequency of mention proved 
to be practice books or texts of prose 
readings. These texts, of course, were 
unsuitable for the purposes of this 
study, since their content was not rep- 
resentative of pure composition. Con- 
sequently, the five texts having a fre- 
quency of mention of five or more and 
five other recently published books 
whose titles were supplied by Dr. E. A. 
Cross, Head of the Division of Lan- 
guages and Literature, Colorado State 
College of Education, were employed 
as an additional source of aims of 
composition instruction and of items 
to form a check list submitted to the 
juries employed in the study. 

The direct use of periodicals, a 
source of aims employed in the pre- 
vious study, was not possible, since to 
the writer’s knowledge the present 
study represents the first of its kind 
with respect to the education of Negro 
teachers. As in the case of textbooks, 
however, aims derived from an analy- 
sis of periodicals published by white 
organizations served to enable the 
writer to make intelligent interpreta- 
tions concerning many of the findings 
from the present study. 

For the purpose of discovering the 
qualitative and quantitative require- 
ments in composition, course descrip- 
tions in catalogs were analyzed to de- 
termine both the various amounts and 
the kinds of content of these courses. 
Each item of composition was re- 
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corded on a frequency table each time 
it occurred in the specifications of re- 
quirements in the catalogs. In the 
event that the same item was men- 
tioned by any institutions in more 
than one required course, a frequency 
of only one was allotted this item. 
This procedure served as a means of 
controlling the relative overemphasis 
upon course items in institutions hav- 
ing more comprehensive descriptions 
than others. 

As a further means of determining 
the relative importance of these items 
of composition to each other and to 
the general aims of composition in- 
struction, the ten textbooks used in re- 
quired composition courses were ana- 
lyzed in order to discover both the 
relative importance of certain items 
and the amount of agreement among 
authors of these texts upon the items 
of composition. The items were then 
analyzed and evaluated in terms of 
relative emphasis and of predictive 
value as measured by expert opinion 
expressed in periodical literature and 
in studies in the field of English. 

Another source of content was visi- 
tations at all recitations in composi- 
tion in one of the institutions consid- 
ered in the study. These data were 
obtained by tabulating each item of 
composition presented in the course of 
the recitation. Items derived from this 
source, like those from the other 
sources mentioned, were presented in a 
frequency table. Both the number in- 
dicating the frequency with which 
Items occurred and the percentage of 
frequency of each item within its clas- 
sification were demonstrated in pre- 
senting content from all sources con- 
sidered in the investigation. This tech- 
hique provided a means of comparing 
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degrees of emphasis placed upon items 
within each classification by the va- 
rious sources and by the composite 
group of all sources. 

In order to discover the amount of 
agreement concerning the number of 
hours of composition that should be 
required, the various number of course 
prescriptions outlined in catalogs were 
listed in’ a frequency table. For the 
purpose of comparison, all quarter 
hours were translated into semester 
hours. The modal score was taken as 
the figure representing the highest 
amount of agreement. Scores ranging 
upward (there was only one below) 
from this average furnished a means 
of interpreting the amount of diver- 
gence from majority opinion, and for 
determining the nature of the work 
supplementary to this average train- 
ing. 

Requests sent to registrars at the 
twenty-five institutions included in 
the study for names and addresses of 
members of 1937 graduating classes 
resulted in a list of 1,100 names and 
addresses. Copies of the check list 
were then sent to those 1,100 gradu- 
ates and to ninety instructors in Eng- 
lish in these institutions, with the re- 
quest that the former group supply 
data sought in Part I (the background 
section) of the check list, and that 
both groups register on a six-point 
scale their appraisal of the 140 items 
of composition in terms of general 
usefulness and functionality in every- 
day written and oral expression. As a 
result of this correspondence, check 
lists were returned by twenty-eight 
professors of English and by 200 Ne- 
gro graduates. Several personal letters 
accompanied the lists and were em- 
ployed as means of interpreting data 
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used in this portion of the study. 

The next step was the examination 
of factors which may have influenced 
the expressional training of graduates 
included in the study, and of the situ- 
ations in which they now live that 
may affect expressional demands. Ob- 
viously, the heterogeneity of the group 
of graduates with respect to back- 
ground and training would be deter- 
mined by a correspondingly significant 
variety of social, cultural, and eco- 


cational influences; with respect to 
types of formal collegiate training; 
and with respect to social, economic, 
and occupational elements which may 
affect expression. 

Since the evaluations made by 
graduates represent judgments that 
determine finally the reliability and 
significance of the primary outcome 
of the study—to determine the func- 
tionality of English composition—the 
next step in the investigation was to 














TABLE I 
CORRELATION Scorss oF EVALUATIONS OF JURIES EMPLOYED IN THE STUDY 
: Coeffi- 
Subjects Whose Modal ; Mean of 
Seale Points Were —- = Scale 8. = of |} &. o of 
Paired and Correlated tion (r) Points 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Chance Halves of Pro- 
fessors of English . 766 + .0235 0.989 0.972 
2. Chance Halves of 200 
Negro Graduates .929 + .0070 1.230 1.350 
3. Professors of English (x) 
and Negro Graduates 
(y)* .923 + .0008 4 0.974 1.080 
4, White Graduates (x) 
and Negro Graduates 
iy)* . 890 + .0118 4 1.400 1.200 




















* x refers to x-axis in correlation; y, to y-axis. 


nomic elements represented. More- 
over, this analysis was believed to 
enhance the value of the study by 
establishing the universality of its ap- 
plication. Such a procedure, it seems, 
also obviates the possibility of undue 
limitation of the scope of the study by 
the assumption of special class inter- 
ests and influences with respect to 
training in, and demands for, expres- 
sion, Consequently, the data sub- 
mitted in Part I of the check list were 
classified, analyzed, and interpreted in 
order to discover the degree of hetero- 
geneity of the group with respect to 
sex, early home, community, and edu- 





determine the reliability of the judg- 
ments of these graduates. This step 
obviously gave rise to a secondary aim 
of this phase of the investigative pro- 
cedure—the problem of determining 
the degree of variability of opinion 
present among the group of twenty- 
eight professors of English, and among 
the group of 200 Negro graduates. 
This latter step would not only em- 
phasize the relationship of average 
evaluations made by these two juries; 
it would also substantiate the assump- 
tion of expertness on the part of the 
English professors, as it would the 
reliability of the evaluations made by 
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the graduates. These objectives were 
reached by the employment of four 
correlations: (1) Between modal rat- 
ings of the items made by chance 
halves of the members of the profes- 
sors group; (2) between modal ratings 
made by chance halves of the group of 
Negro graduates; (3) between modal 
ratings made by the entire group of 
professors in Negro colleges and the 
200 Negro graduates; and (4) between 
modal ratings made by the 200 Negro 
graduates and the 306 white graduates 
included in the writer’s previous study 
of white teacher education institutions. 
These relationships are shown in Table 
I. 

The final step in the investigative 
procedure was the solution of the 
problem involved in the aim to de- 
termine the functionality of the con- 
tent of required composition courses. 
To accomplish this aim, frequency 
distributions were made of scale evalu- 
ations of the 140 items of the check 
list submitted by graduates. Aspects 
of this problem included: (1) The 
modal dispersion of the items repre- 
senting the four phases of composition 
considered in the study; (2) the rela- 
tive emphasis given the six degrees of 
value provided on the check list scale; 
(3) a catalog of the items assigned 
these various degrees of value; (4) the 
relative importance of the four phases 
of composition as indicated by the 
group of graduates; and (5) the func- 
tionality or practicability of composi- 
tion as a whole. The modal scale point 
was selected as the index to the general 
value of each item. Since scores sub- 
mitted on several items revealed 
maulta-modality of judgment, the mean 
score of each item was also derived 
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and presented along with its modal 
score. Generalizations and conclusions 
concerning functionality were based 
principally upon modal scores. The 
mean was employed as a basis of gen- 
eralization only in referring to items 
that showed multa-modality. For the 
purpose of comparison, the six points 
on the check list scale were assigned 
the following descriptions, which 
seemed to represent the most logical 
method of relating these evaluations: 


PERE PI Ede RE cI Indispensable 
GE iis cuaciSedlevedewote raed Very useful 
OF vcusdec concen ner cans teen Of average use 
RRR rim an eee ee hee Of incidental use 
OF eo Siuerancma anus eens Of doubtful value 
| PP RA merry ort Of no value 


The data assembled in the pursu- 
ance of the entire study were then 
analyzed, interpreted, and related to 
serve as a means.of making the final 
deductions concerning the solution of 
the problem. 


List or Composition ITeEMs ASSIGNED 
VARIOUS DEGREES OF VALUE BY THE 200 
Necro GRADUATES 
Rank 6 
. The nature of a sentence 
2. The essential parts of a sentence 
3. Agreement in person and number of 
verbs and their subjects 
. Agreement in person, number, and gen- 
der of pronouns and their antecedents 
. The meaning and use of mood 
. Definition and use of parts of speech 
. Kinds of sentences 
. Knowledge and use of principal parts 
of verbs 
9. Meaning of the kinds of clauses 
10. Meaning and use of tense 
11. Agreement in number of adjectives with 
the words they modify 
12. Avoidance of the use of slang 
13. Avoidance of the use of trite phrases 
14. The use of abbreviations in writing 
established words 
15. Avoidance of the use of vulgarisms or 
barbarisms 


ms 


— 
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16. 
17. 


18, 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


$38 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


. Definite use of the principles of rhetoric 
37. 


The use of contractions 

The use of prefixes, suffixes, and root 
words in vocabulary building 
Attention to the proper use of connec- 
tives 

The use of parallelism in sentence struc- 
ture 

Avoidance of the use of dangling modi- 
fiers 

The practice of placing modifiers as 
close as possible to the words they mod- 
ify 

The use of coordination and subordina- 
tion in sentence structure 

Avoidance of the use of the split in- 
finitive 

The meaning of a paragraph 

The use of the topic sentence 

The use of definite methods for develop- 
ing paragraphs 

The practice of using concluding sen- 
tences in writing paragraphs 


. The use of the introductory paragraph 


. The use of the concluding paragraph 
. Knowledge of the principles of exposi- 


tion 

The use of definite methods for writ- 
ing expository compositions 

Knowledge of the principles of descrip- 
tion 

Knowledge of the principles of narra- 
tion 

Knowledge of the principles of argu- 
ment 

The making of definitions 


Use of the inductive and deductive 
methods in composition 


. The writing of informative articles 
. The writing of the familiar essay 


40. Precis or summary writing 


. Writing of the research paper 


42. The writing of descriptions of places 


= 


SS & 





The writing of descriptions of mental 
states 


. The writing of descriptions of individ- 


uals 


. The writing of incidents of personal ex- 


perience 


. The writing of news accounts 
. The writing of formal invitations and 


replies 


48 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


67. 


69. 
70. 
a. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
Mae 
78. 
79. 


81. 


82. 
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. The writing of business letters 

The writing of social letters 

The use of the dictionary and other 
sources 

The use of the library 

The making of bibliographies 
Note-taking 

Selecting, using, and acknowledging 
quotations 

Constructing and arranging footnotes 
Outlining 

Rules and directions for writing manu- 
script 

Rules of spelling 

Rules for syllabication 

Rules governing abbreviation 

Rules governing the writing of numbers 
Use of the techniques of silent reading 
The practice of maintaining euphony 
Avoidance of fine writing and high- 
flown manner in expression 

The practice of making the style of 
expression harmonize with the subject 
matter treated 

. The practice of appealing to the senses 
in writing 

Use of the period 

. Use of the question mark 

Use of the exclamation point 

Use of the semicolon 

Use of the colon 

Use of the comma 

Use of quotation marks 

Use of the dash 

Use of parentheses 

Use of brackets 

Use of the apostrophe 

Use of the hyphen 

Practical argumentative talks 

. Formal debating 

Oral reports on civic or educational 
problems 

Giving directions 

. Story telling 

. Use of voice control in speaking 


85. The practice of observing rules of pro- 





nunciation and enunciation 


. Principles of public speaking 


. Extemporaneous speaking 

. The use of parliamentary procedure 
. Talks based on thought or opinion 
. Writing of book reviews 
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11. 
12, 


13, 


14, 


15. 


16 


19 


22 


2 


a 


Rank 4 


_The use of clauses as parts of speech 


or modifiers 


_ Meaning and use of degrees of compari- 


son of adjectives and adverbs 


_ Restriction of the use of colloquialisms 


to informal speech 


_ The use of idiomatic language 


Descriptions of natural phenomena 


Writing of accounts of travel and ad- 


venture 


. Use of the simile 

. Use of the metaphor 
. Use of metonymy 

. Use of ellipses 


Rank 3 


. Use of phrases as parts of speech or 


modifiers 
The meaning of voice 


. The meaning and use of case 
. The meaning and use of verbals 
. Meaning and use of elliptical expres- 


sions 


. The use of provincialisms 
. Avoidance of the use of such exaggerat- 


ing words as gorgeous, awful, terrible, 
ete. 


. Avoidance of the use of journalistic 


expressions 


. The use of the periodic sentence 
10. 


The use of repetition in sentence struc- 
ture to produce style 

The use of extremely short sentences 
The use of the telegraphic style in sen- 
tence structure 

The practice of maintaining an average 
and uniform length in all paragraphs 
The use of dialogue in paragraph writ- 
ing 

The use of the syllogism in the organi- 
zation of compositions 


. Writing of the critical article or essay 
bb 
18, 


Writing of character analysis 
Writing of the formal essay 


. Writing of autobiographies 
20. 
21. 


Writing of biographical sketches 
Writing of short stories 


. The use of italics 
23. 


The use of personification 


. The use of hyperbole 
25. 
26. 


The use of irony 
The use of the epithet 
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27. The use of the asterisk 
Rank 2 


. The use of the loose sentence 


. The use of the extremely long sentence 
. The writing of anecdotes 


. The writing of diaries 
. The writing of tales 
Rank 1 
None listed 


oF WN = 


Rank 0 
. Diagramming of sentences 
. The use of technical terms 
. The use of foreign words and phrases 
. The use of obsolete or archaic words 
. The use of dialect 
. The use of word books, thesauruses, and 
lexicons 
. Writing poetry 
. Telling radio bedtime stories 


ont WON 


co NT 


Masor Concuusions 

The foregoing paragraphs have out- 
lined the implications of the prelimi- 
nary steps of the present study for the 
major aim of the problem—the de- 
termination of the functionality or 
practicability of composition in post 
college life. The conclusions concerning 
this problem are now assembled in 
brief form. 

1. The major portion of items of Eng- 
lish composition have average or 
above average value with respect 
to everyday practicability. 

2. There is a tendency to emphasize 
the development of ability to em- 
ploy stylistic effects at the expense 
of needed fundamentals. This ob- 
servation assumes special signifi- 
cance because of the relatively de- 
ficient foundational training of 
Negro students in language pat- 
terns. 

3. The attempt at basing expressional 
development upon the quality of 
experiencing demands more exten- 
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sive provision for problems and 
concepts related to Negro life. 

. The obvious social need of ade- 
quate expressional ability is indi- 
cated by the assignment by this 
group of graduates to the highest 
scale point of the least technical 
items of composition. 

. Training in oral expression receives, 
both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, inadequate treatment. 

. The general conclusion concern- 
ing the primary aim of the study— 
to determine the practicability of 
the content of required composition 
courses as indicated by a jury of 
graduates—is that this course ma- 
terial is practicable. 

. The study reveals an inconsistency 
concerning the practicability of 
composition in that the high rating 
of items of content by graduates of 
the institutions considered in the 
study is contradicted by authorita- 
tive opinion expressed in current 
literature relative to problems of 
Negro education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Of the many problems suggested for 
detailed study during the pursuance 
of this investigation, the following 
seem to be most clearly defined and 
pressing for attention: 

1. An exhaustive study of the gram- 
matical concepts needed by Negro 
students on entering college. Such 
an investigation would seem to be 
the most significant first step in the 
attempt to counteract the aping 
process that appears to be common 
in Negro colleges. Moreover, it 
would tend to replace the “sym- 


with a type that is based upon more 
meaningful content. 


. A catalog of the types of ideational 


content employed to supplement the 
study of essays for style in the 
teaching of principles of rhetoric. 


. A study of the contribution of 


theme writing as a means of de- 
veloping a technique in the use of 
fundamentals of writing. 


. The determination of a type of 


methodology that would be most 
effective in supplying a type of ex- 
periential learning to replace the 
usual emphasis upon structure 
made in treating activities of an 
experiential nature. Exception to 
this statement is made in the case 
of the concepts and problems form- 
ing the basis of instruction in the 
one institution whose recitations 
were observed. A similar technique 
might reveal the same desirable 
practice in the others. 


. A historical study of the common 


incorrect patterns of expression in 
written and oral composition found 
on the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels. 


. The formuiation of a philosophy of 


Negro education and the outlining 
of objectives consistent with this 
philosophy. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the curriculum would 
constitute the most logical aspect of 
the school’s program to which this 
philosophy might be applied. 


. The observation indicated in the 


writer’s parallel study® of white 
teacher education institutions con- 
cerning the relative unreliability of 


human judgment as compared to 


*S. J. Reedy, English Composition in 


. ” bd + 
bolical type of expressional train- Representative Teacher Education Institu- 
ing offered in Negro institutions tions, p. 313. 
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some more accurate standard of 
measurement would be offered here. 
Moreover, the inconsistency be- 
tween the opinion of Negro educa- 
tors and the evaluations made by 
graduates of Negro institutions em- 
ployed in this study with respect to 
the practicability of required com- 
position substantiates this expres- 
sion of need of an instrument that 
is more objective. Consequently, in 


the present study, as in the investi- 
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gation of the practicability of com- 
position as expressed by evaluations 
made by white graduates, there 
arises the problem of devising a 
type of measurement that is char- 
acterized by elements which are not 
subject to any appreciable degree 
to the inconsistencies and vari- 
ations of judgment. Such a tech- 
nique would be invaluable to cur- 
riculum makers. 





A Background Study of a Negro College 
Freshman Population 
ROY K. DAVENPORT 


Any attempt at guidance, especially 
of Negro students, must include a 
scrutiny of the background of the 
group. There will be certain generally 
known facts about this background 
which can be accepted without much 
further investigation; among these are 
unequal educational opportunities and 
limited social experiences. Although 
we can accept these, it is necessary 
that within the bounds of their pres- 
ence we discover the extent to which, 
for any special group, these limiting 
measures have operated to make less 
possible the acceptance of higher oc- 
cupational, social, and educational op- 
portunities. 

There has been a considerable litera- 
ture to indicate that educational op- 
portunities are less adequate for the 
Negro than they are for the white 
person. Much of this has been based 
upon factual information, while too 
much has been the result of emo- 
tional reactions to a situation little 
understood by the critic. On the side 
of the factual, one must take note of 
the comment of one official of the 
South Carolina State Board of Edu- 
cation as she queries, “Is it fair to 
spend $42.25 a year on the white child 
and $8.70 on the Negro? Can such 
inequalities produce a decent standard 
of living under a democratic so- 
ciety?’”? While it is obviously not 
“fair,” it is interesting to note that the 

*68th Annual Report of the Superintend- 


ent of Education of the State of South 
Carolina. 1936, p. 69. 
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inequalities of the situation are con- 
stantly before certain of the persons 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding opportunities for the education 
of the citizens of the state. It may be 
pointed out that while many officials 
are individually concerned, and are 
sympathetic with Negroes who are 
forced to live and learn as they do, 
this does not constitute an official act 
such as would be necessary for a 
change in the educational policy which 
thus far is restricting the development 
of the racial group. Such an act must 
come from the legislating body of the 
state and can come only after the 
large number of representatives of the 
people learn that the restriction of any 
segment of the population is detri- 
mental to the general welfare of the 
group. 

In South Carolina, with its several 
private colleges, and one state sup- 
ported college, the problem of train- 
ing Negro students is an increasingly 
difficult one. The present study is con- 
cerned with the problems for a train- 
ing program which are presented by 
the general background of approxi- 
mately 180 members of the 1937 fresh- 
man class at the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. This 
college has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 700 students, the greater pro- 
portion of whom are drawn from 
within the state itself. Many of the 
students enter the college after com- 
pleting their preparatory work in a 
public high school and others are 





the 
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found to have entered from the numer- 
ous private secondary schools through- 
out the state. Guidance for these 
pupils can come only when we have 
understood the conditions under which 
they have been exposed to educational 
opportunities. It can be assumed that 
many of the difficulties in courses of 
study and in general attitudes toward 
work and society at large, are to be 
explained in part by the factors which 
this study attempts to present. The 
purpose of the present inquiry is to 
gather data for planning a new cur- 
riculum for our lower college. What 
that curriculum is to be is suggested 
by the deficiencies in the backgrounds 
of the group under consideration. Spe- 
cifically, we shall seek information on 
the following: 

(1) Literacy in the counties from which 

our students come and the effects of 
the conditions observed upon success 
in school. 
The socio-economic conditions in the 
backgrounds of our students with 
especial reference to the relationship 
these bear to success in entrance ex- 
aminations. It will be of interest to 
know how parental occupation and 
education may be factors in the prob- 
lem of educating our students. 

(3) The economic factors in the class- 
room—the amount each pupil repre- 
sents to the teacher—which may ac- 
count for certain conditions observed. 
It will aid in developing our program 
if such factors are examined. 

(4) The approaches made to the prob- 
lem of education from the adminis- 
trative side of the picture and from 
that of the teacher in her classroom. 
Our problem in the college program 
will need for its equation informa- 
tion about trends in finance and pro- 
cedures in the classroom. 


(2 


~ 


Thus we hope to know very intimately 
the group whose backgrounds we are 


studying. From our study, and others 
like it, should come means of shaping 
a new curriculum and a better edu- 
cational institution. 

The present effort in understanding 
our students is concerned with only 
freshman students whose high school 
training has been secured in the public 
school systems of 22 South Carolina 
counties. This effort will follow current 
trends of inquiry upon the assumption 
that requirements and offerings in our 
colleges should be made only after 
thorough study of the conditions under 
which previous education has been ob- 
tained, and that the product of the 
new curriculum shall possess virtues 
in excess of those possessed by indi- 
viduals who have emerged from the 
traditional curriculum. We must agree 
that many values have been found in 
the traditional and these we would 
want to preserve. Thus our program, 
especially that for our lower college, 
will concern itself largely with ap- 
proach rather than with content and 
we shall seek to know the gaps left by 
inadequate backgrounds and_ the 
means by which these may be bridged. 

The Negro land grant college has 
found it difficult to effect a change in 
its approach to the education of its 
students. We have had a general pic- 
ture of the conditions under which Ne- 
groes have been striving for an educa- 
tion yet our colleges have felt that 
perhaps this general picture was not 
so true of the environments which each 
reflected. Caliver, in his study of the 
backgrounds of Negro college students, 
has pointed to the way in which 
newer educational methods must direct 
themselves. The present study, hoping 
to affect the pattern of education of 
one group of college students, has fol- 
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lowed the path outlined by Caliver in 
its attempt to reduce the general pic- 
ture to one that is representative of 
South Carolina. Certain conclusions of 
Caliver have influenced the present 
study and they are presented below 
as suggestive of the extent of the in- 
quiry at hand. Caliver? suggests that— 


(1) Apparently, there is a serious lack of 
adaptation of the high school pro- 
gram to the varying needs and ca- 
pacities of students. 

(2) Negro schools are not fully utilizing 

their best material. 

Negro students enter upon their col- 

lege careers with a tremendous eco- 

nomic handicap. 

Negro students use libraries when 

they are available. 

(5) The occupational status of parents 

has a significant relationship to the 

scholastic aptitude of students and to 
other influencing factors in their lives. 

The education of Negro parents... 

is definitely associated with scholastic 

aptitude of students. 

(7) The Negro teaching profession is ap- 
parently being entered into by many 
persons of low intelligence. 


(3 


~ 


(4 


~~ 


(6 


~~ 


If we are able to establish from our 
study a high degree of relationship be- 
tween factors mentioned above we will 
then be in a position to reflect on pos- 
sibilities for reshaping our program of 
education. These suggestions, if we ac- 
cept them, definitely affect any pro- 
gram of education or guidance which 
might be attempted at the South Caro- 
lina A. and M. College or the state 
in which that college resides. In the 
light of these statements the present 
study considered most the implications 
presented in an effort to picture the 
background of the group under con- 
sideration. 


?A Background Study of Negro College 
Students. Bul., 1933, No. 8, U. S. Dept. In- 
terior, Office of Education. 


The condition of the educational op- 
portunity and the extent to which 
Negroes and whites in South Carolina 
availed themselves of what opportu- 
nity there was is indicated in the data 
of Table I which presents the il- 


TABLE I 


InuiTERAcy (1930) For NEGROES AND 
Waites IN 22 SoutH CaRo.Lina Countizs 
RELATED TO THE MEANS FOR THE 
WHOLE StaTE For Eacu Race 























White Negro 
County 

% |Ratio| % |Ratio 
MBAN........ 5.1 | 1.00 | 26.9 | 1.00 
Calhoun...... 1.0 .20'}| 21:1 .79 
Newberry..... 2.0 .389 | 23.0 .86 
Allendale..... 2.3 45 | 46.1 | 1.71 
Richland... .. 2.6 51 | 21.5 .80 
Chester....... 3.2 .63 | 20.8 77 
Orangeburg...| 3.2 .63 | 25.5 | .95 
Dorchester... .| 3.5 .70 | 30.1 | 1.12 
Sumter....... 3.7 73 | 26.7 99 
Florence...... 3.8 75 | 22.6 84 
ee 4.6 .90 | 21.8 .81 
Greenville. ...} 4.7 .92 | 18.6 . 69 
Spartanburg. .| 4.9 -96 | 20.6 | .74 
Abbeville. .... 5.0 .98 | 25.9 . 96 
Williamsburg..} 517 | 1.12 | 25.3 94 
Marion....... 6.7 | 1.12) 33.2 | La 
Anderson..... 6.5 | 1.28 | 23.0 86 
Laurens...... 7.3 | 1.43 | 28.6 | 1.06 
Georgetown...| 7.4 | 1.45 | 40.0 | 1.45 
Oconee....... 7.9 | 1.55 | 19.1 71 
Darlington....} 8.5 | 1.67 | 31.5 | 1.17 
eo, are 9.0 | 1.76 | 24.8 .92 
Marlboro..... 9.9 | 1.94 | 30.4 | 1.18 











literacy rate for the 22 counties of the 
state listed. In the present study only 
22 counties are considered—it was 
from these that our student group came 
—but the condition of the state at 
large with respect to literacy, is repre- 
sented by this selected group of coun- 
ties. It may be noted that the greatest 
literacy of any county in the state is 
that found in Greenville county while 
the least is in Allendale county, both 
of which are included here. The num- 
ber of white illiterates in the state was 
found to be 36,246 (5.1%) while there 
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were 156,065 (26.9%) Negroes in the 
same clasification. Whatever may be 
the results from tests used in our 
study, failure to approximate the 
norms must be interpreted in terms 
of the conditions of literacy indicated 
in Table I. 

Caliver concluded that the teaching 
profession is being entered into by per- 
sons of low mentality. While there is 
much that can be said about the tests 
of mental ability with respect to their 


gestion that the teaching profession 
among Negroes is drawing persons of 
low intellectual status. In the 22 coun- 
ties under consideration there were 15 
in which the mean score, of the group 
from that county, fell below the aver- 
age (mean) for the entire group, and 
for no county was the group average 
equal to the norm for the test. Table 
II shows the ratio that the county 
average for the test bears to the norm 
for the entire group as compared with 


TABLE II 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF FRESHMEN AND ILLITERACY IN THEIR Home CounrIgEs IN 
Sours CarRo.Lina ExprREssED AS RATIOS OF THEIR MEANS 














County Grade Illiteracy County Grade Illiteracy 
} i eee 1.00 1.00 
Darlington...... .90 1.20 
Newberry....... .68 .87 Allendale....... .94 1.75 
Laurens........ .79 1.09 Florence........ .94 .86 
Williamsburg... . .79 .96 Richland....... .95 .82 
Orangeburg..... .83 .97 Abbeville....... 1.00 .99 
eae .84 12 Calhoun........ 1.02 .80 
Chester......... 85 .79 ii ee 1.03 .95 
Marlboro....... 85 1.15 bo)” Sener 1.03 .83 
Marion. ........ .85 1.23 Spartanburg. ... 1.15 .78 
Greenville...... .87 Ry i Sumter......... E17 1.02 
Anderson....... .87 .87 Georgetown..... 1.20 1.52 
Dorchester... ... 89 1.14 
Actual Mean. . 8.7 26.9 

















exclusion of educational factors, we 
have observed from repeated studies 
of the achievement of Negroes on edu- 
cational tests that they tend always 
to find a lower position than one is led 
to expect from the norms provided for 
these tests. In the group of students 
for whom the present study is con- 
cerned it was noted from the tests® 
that grade placements for the entire 
test ranged from 5.9 grade to 12.9 
grade with an average grade of 8.7. 
Obviously, since experience shows that 
nearly seventy-five per cent will teach 
after completion of the college course, 
one needs to be concerned by the sug- 





*The Progressive Achievement Test. 


the illiteracy rate for Negroes related 
to the mean rate for the group. It is 
interesting to note here that the co- 
efficient of correlation for these data 
is .09, indicating that whatever the 
achievement of the group may lack, in 
terms of normal achievement for that 
educational level, it is in no way re- 
lated to the literacy of the Negro 
population of each county. It is quite 
probable that the schools are making 
definite strides to reach into the com- 
munities through the children and by 
this device they are, in some measure, 
improving the work of the school by 
improving the background of the chil- 
dren. This, however, is only a sugges- 
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tion of what is probably beginning to 
be effected. 

We cannot assume that since the 
efficiency in literacy seems to bear no 
direct relationship to achievement of 
school children that other background 
factors are as unrelated to efficiency in 
academic procedures. It is important, 
in planning for the improvement of a 
background situation, to ascertain 
these factors which bear indirectly or 
directly upon the later progress of the 
students. It has been observed that a 
definite relationship exists between the 
location of the school and the ability 
of the students. Bond* observes that 
“urban children are younger. . . and 
make higher scores” than rural chil- 
dren and Caliver> ranks “Southern 
Rural Public” schools as fifth and 
sixth in a six place classification of the 
results in an intelligence test. Since 
South Carolina is both “Southern” and 
“Rural,” it is not surprising that the 
freshmen included in our investigation 
averaged scores four grades below the 
form for college freshmen. Since the 
range of these scores, by counties, ex- 
tends from below the sixth grade to 
approximately the norm, we shall be 
interested in determining, if possible 
certain causal relations. 


Factors AFFECTING SuB-NORMAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A search for causal relations, which 
can be shown to be responsible for 
achievement below the norm for col- 
lege freshmen, must include 4 scrutiny 
of the facts pertaining to educational 
opportunities and general socio-eco- 
nomic conditions in the environment 





‘H. M. Bond, The Education of the Ne- 
gro in the American Social Order, pp. 351 f. 
* Caliver, op. cit., p. 55. 





of the groups under consideration. In 
the twenty-two counties under consid- 
eration, we have viewed a large num- 
ber of these aspects of the total picture 
with especial reference to the relation- 
ship each bears to the achievement of 
the students from the counties. In 
South Carolina the combined high 
school and elementary school program 
is usually spread over a period of 
eleven years and for this reason the 
years of 1925 through to 1936 have 
been included in the picture of a back- 
ground for our freshman group. 
Teachers have long been considered 
a factor of great importance in the 
educational situation. The Negro 
teacher in the public school system of 
South Carolina receives less for his 
work than does almost any type of 
worker in a large proportion of the 
United States. While this is true, there 
has been a surprisingly small ratio of 
mobility among teachers within the 
state. In 1933, the median annual 
salary for Negro elementary school 
teachers in the South was $548°* but in 
South Carolina the Negro elementary 
teacher received an average annual 
salary of approximately $250’ while 
the teachers in the high schools re- 
ceived an average salary of approxi- 
mately $460. Since high school teach- 
ers are far from being a considerable 
number of the total, we may conclude 
that the annual remuneration of the 
majority of Negro school teachers in 
South Carolina was under $300. Since 


the mobility rate of the teachers with- 


* National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Bulletin, 1933, V. IV, Education of 
Negro Teachers, U. S. Dept. Interior, Office 
of Educe., p. 112. 

"665th Annual Report of Supt. of Educa 
tion of South Carolina, Table XXXI, pp. 
128 f. 
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in the state is decidedly lower than 
the average for the states within which 
eighty-five per cent of the Negro 
teachers are employed—being one out 
of eighteen for South Carolina as com- 
pared with the average of one out of 
eight*—we must conclude that eco- 
nomic conditions for the masses of 
the population are such as not to per- 
mit a more rapid transfer to other 
types of employment. 

Practical application of economic 
theory suggest that below definite 
limits of remuneration there will be a 
decided decrease in the quality of the 
goods produced by the workman re- 





* National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Loc. cit., p. 25. 


ceiving that remuneration. If this be 
applied to the educational world, it 
follows that the return to the teacher 
for each pupil taught is of great im- 
portance. Thus, if we reduce salaries 
and at the same time reduce the num- 
ber of students, we should expect, 
within limits, no ill effects from the 
reduced return to the teacher; but, 
where we reduce the total remunera- 
tion and at the same time reduce the 
return per unit (pupil) taught, we 
must expect, if economics can be ap- 
plied to this our greatest of industries, 
a consequent reduction in the quality 
of the product which results from the 
teaching thus affected. The data of 
Table III illustrate the idea of return 


TABLE III 


RETURN TO TEACHERS PER Day For Eacu Poprit Tavuaut In 22 SoutH Carouina Coun- 
TIES FROM 1925 To 1936, THE PERIOD OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND HiaH ScHooL 
EXPERIENCE FOR CERTAIN NEGRO FRESHMAN STUDENTS, COMPARED 
WITH AVERAGED Test RESULTS BY GROUPS 

















Elementary High School Grade 
County Place- 
Range* Median Range Median | ment 
(| 3.8- 6.8 5.7 5.1- 9.6 Fak 8.7 
yo) a ar 3.9% 7.1 5.7 4.4-16.5 18.9 3.2 
UII a6) co so soso oes coisa 4.1- 8.9 71 7.8-13.4 9.0 ao 
et 2.5- 5.7 4.2 4.2— 9.2 6.9 8.9 
ECS 4.5- 8.6 oy 4.8-15.1 14.5 7.4 
MIMEMDMLOM, .... «os 00 cs v0 0 3.9- 7.9 aa 5.3-14.5 13.5 7.9 
Dorchester............... 3.9- 7.9 6.9 4.4-20.1 13.7 viv: 
Oe 2.6—- 7.5 y ia 5.1-16.1 9.7 8.2 
Georgetown.............. 4.9 7.5 Tt 5.9-14.1 13.8 10.4 
OS 3.0-10.0 8.7 7.9-18.4 12.0 7.6 
SE eee nee 5.4-11.4 9.5 6.2-11.8 8.4 9.0 
BER 6c vévvawnsecvaas 6.9-14.2 te 6.1—-12.7 11.9 6.9 
SSeS ee 3.7- 7.6 7.5 §.2-12.1 10.5 7.4 
0 ee ORCA 20-5 $.2 6.3-14.7 12.8 7.4 
Newberry................ 4.6- 9.0 8.0 7.2-11.3 10.9 5.9 
UNIDOS ss ee, 5.4-10.9 9.1 8.7-18.8 16.5 7.3 
Orangeburg.............. 3.0- 7.8 6.2 5.7-10.6 9.7 7.2 
EL 5 0 iv. snavawecen 3.1- 9.9 8.1 6.1-16.7 11.9 S35 
Spartanburg... .......... 4.1- 8.9 7.1 4.3- 8.3 5.9 10.0 
Serre 3.5- 7.4 5.8 5.7-10.2 8.3 10.2 
Williamsburg............. 3.5- 7.6 6.9 5.5-13.2 9.3 6.8 
LO ee a a ae lars 4.8- 8.9 1 6.6-16.9 12.9 9.0 
as 
Bhs a sass ol cusie «aver 7% 10.9 
Ros 27.2 21.4 




















* Expressed in cents. 
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to teacher per pupil taught. This seems 
a more advisable method of presenting 
comparative figures than the usual 
total annual salary tabulation. If we 
relate the achievement of the students 
on the entrance examination to the 
median return to the teacher per unit, 
where that median is taken for the 
seven year period covering the ele- 
mentary school experience of these stu- 
dents, we obtain a coefficient of corre- 
lation (-.25) for the elementary period 
which is hardly significant other 
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select the counties with averaged 
grades of 8.5 or more, and relate their 
rank with the rank for daily return 
per pupil to the teacher, we will be 
able to determine whether or not ex- 
cellence of scholarship in later years 
is related to the consideration of 
teacher remuneration. In Table IV the 
data for both the high school and ele- 
mentary period have been arranged 
as suggested. The relationship between 
test achievement and the financial re- 


turn is .36 for the high school pe- 


TABLE IV 


Dairy Return Per Pouriy ror Hien Scuoou anp ELEMENTARY PERIOD RANKED 
witH ACHIEVEMENT 

















eile Daily Return to Teacher per Pupil 
County Elementary High School 
Grade Rank Amount | Rank |; Amount Rank 
Georgetown....... 10.4 1 yee 3 10.8 
2 5 Sass 10.2 2 5.8 5 8.3 3.5 
Spartanburg ery 10.0 3 7.1 3 5.9 7 
Re oie coarse 9.0 4.5 al 3 12.9 1 
SARE Pear 9.0 4.5 9.5 1 8.4 3.5 
ee 8.9 6 4.2 7 6.9 6 
Abbeville......... 8.7 7 5.7 6 Pa | 5 























than that its negative direction is un- 
usual. Were the figure greater in the 
same direction we would be forced to 
conclude that as the daily per pupil 
return to the teacher, during the ele- 
mentary period, was lowered, the coun- 
ty received a better quality of in- 
struction. We may suggest, however, 
that what has taken place is that 
the minimum significant return is 
rarely indicated in this experience and 
that the figure is a chance relation- 
ship. If the meager returns to teachers 
had been considerably higher, one can 
have no doubt that definite effects 
upon achievement in later years would 
be noticed as is true in Horry and 
Richland counties. If we arbitrarily 


riod and .50 for the elementary school 
period. This implies (1), that, above 
a fixed point on a scale of achieve- 
ment any increase in the ability of 
students is related to the return they 
individually represent to the teacher, 
and (2), that recency is less important 
than primacy as indicated by the 
closer relationship between the factor 
of teacher remuneration and test suc- 
cess for the elementary level. 

The Negro school teacher receives 
less than the living wage in a majority 
of the school systems in which he 
teaches. In general, his preparation 
is lower than that of other teachers 
in both the adequacy of that which he 
has had and its extent. Much of this 
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is equalized, however, by the tendency 
of the Negro teacher to remain longer 
in the field of teaching, for skills in 
teaching are acquired apart from the 
formal learning situation. If, in the 
twenty-two counties under considera- 
tion, the Negro teacher had received 
the average return per unit received 
by the white teachers of the state at 
large (27.2 and 21.4 cents) instead of 
approximately 7 cents in the ele- 
mentary grade and 11 cents for the 
high school, and if the development 
normally accompanying continued 
practice can be assumed, we would be 
able to observe the miracles in edu- 
cation which Bond credits to the mis- 
sionaries after the Civil War.® In- 
stead, we note the ill effects of the 
system as they register in the achieve- 
ment of the pupils who are the prod- 
ucts of these systems. Bond concludes, 
from an investigation of Negro teach- 
ers in an Alabama school system, that 
they “were inferior in attainment gen- 
erally to the achievement one is led to 
expect from the national standards for 
ninth grade children.’”° If this be gen- 
erally true, we can only hope that en- 
lightened public opinion will make it 
possible for Negro teachers to receive 
a more thorough training through the 
means of a better economic return for 
their labors. 

It should not be supposed that coun- 
ty expenditures for instruction of Ne- 
gro pupils is alone responsible for 
the condition found in their achieve- 
ment. Many other factors enter the 
equation either to increase the width 
of the basic education or nullify cer- 
tain efforts of the system to produce 
that base. Notable among these factors 


*H. M. Bond, op. cit., p. 275. 
* Ibid., p. 277. 





is parental education and the occupa- 
tions engaged in by parents. This 
writer, in an investigation of the re- 
lation between parental occupation 
and achievement of elementary school 
children, observed that as the oc- 
cupation of the parents found a posi- 
tion higher on a scale the achievement 
of the children tended to follow, al- 
though this relationship was not so 
marked for the Negro children as it 
has been observed to be for white chil- 
dren. It is probable that lack of op- 
portunity tended to force more quali- 
fied Negroes into positions lower on 
the scale than would be true for white 
persons, thus smoothing the rise which 
is normally expected in achievement 
of children whose parents occupy dif- 
fering positions on the economic scale. 
It has been observed in South Caro- 
lina, however, that the social value of 
an occupation is not the result of the 
economic return therefrom. Hence, it 
is wise to inquire whether the social 
or the economic seems to bear the 
closer relationship to achievement. 
Correlating parental occupations with 
pupil achievement by means of assign- 
ing weights to occupational levels, 
where these levels are differentiated on 
the basis of observed social values, 
and combining the weights for both 
parents to give a picture involving the 
combined condition, we obtained a co- 
efficient of .25, but when we used the 
same method with the exception that 
economic return from the occupation 
instead of the social value of it was 
the criterion for weighting, we ob- 
tained a lower figure r-.21, which 
would indicate that the social factor 
carries greater implications for the 


™ Parental Occupation and Pupil Achieve- 
ment, Manuscript, Columbia University. 
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achievement of the children of parents 
engaged in occupations, It may be ob- 
served, however, that where there is 
a clearcut differentiation between eco- 
nomic return from the occupation and 
no significant difference in the social 
position resulting from that occupa- 
tion it is to be expected that the former 
will operate to determine the level of 
the achievement of the children. 
The education of parents does affect, 
in a greater degree than any other 
single factor, the result achieved by 
children in any standard test. Caliver 
observed this fact as did other investi- 
gators. Our observations of the group 
under present consideration tended to 
substantiate the previous beliefs of 
this writer. The coefficient obtained 
from the combined education (by 
means of weights for the levels) of the 
parents and the achievement of the 
children was .44, and this is observed 
to be a more significant figure than 
certain others mentioned above. The 
implication here is that wherever there 
is a greater educational background 
there will be better achievement for 
a second generation, hence any govern- 
ment interested in its own future, as 
represented by that of its citizens, will 
provide means whereby the first gen- 
eration can obtain a greater degree of 
proficiency in the materials one has 
been accustomed to look for in the 
formal educational situation. One of 
these means is the public library. That 
Negroes do use and profit by library 
facilities, is demonstrated by the find- 
ings in the background study by Cali- 
ver, and in the present instance it is 
noted that the relationship between 
the availability of books at school li- 
braries and achievement is .33. 
The Negro in the community has 





certain potentialities. He may be 
either an economic asset or a liability. 
What he will be in that community de- 
pends upon the opportunity that he is 
given to earn a living—a living which 
will be commensurate with the skill 
and effort put forth in the perform- 
ance of the job he undertakes. Where 
Negroes are allowed to accumulate 
weath it is to be observed that there 
is a greater literacy. In the twenty- 
two counties under consideration in 
South Carolina, when per capita 
wealth was associated with literacy, 
we observed the coefficient of relation- 
ship to be r-.53 and this is indeed 
worthy of consideration where there is 
a tendency to look askance at any at- 
tempt to increase the earning power of 
the Negro group. In line with wealth 
is the whole economic pattern by 
means of which a community lives. 
Where that condition is firm it is 
possible to project long range pro- 
grams, designed to better conditions, 
by borrowing. In the same counties 
under consideration we have observed 
that r-.46 is the figure of relationship 
indicated between indebtedness of the 
county and literacy. It must indicate 
that where the financial structure is 
sound it is possible to borrow larger 
sums with which to project educa- 
tional programs for the betterment of 
affected groups. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR GUIDANCE 


The school should be interested in 
factors of influence in the background 
of students. Its efforts in guidance of 
students will be more effective when 
these factors are known to it. Yet, the 
school may only utilize these as points 
of departure in varying the methods 
by means of which it attempts to 
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Fig. 1. Illiteracy in 1930 Related to Per Capita Expenditures for Negroes in 1935 for 22 
Counties in South Carolina with Expenditures Expressed as a Per*Cent of those for 1925. 


teach the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum. When a background differs 
for two students it is advisable to ques- 
tion the approach that is made to that 
student. It is essential in poor school 
conditions that the best possible ap- 
proach be made for the learning of 
the most fundamental subjects of the 
curriculum. It will be through this that 
the schools of South Carolina, or any 
other state or locality, can obtain a 
maximum efficiency from the condi- 
tions under which students and teach- 
ers work. 

An enlightened local government 
would attempt to increase per capita 
expenditure wherever it is found that 
conditions warrant such an increase. 
Figure 1 presents graphically the fact 
that in the counties of our study such 
a policy has not been adopted for in 
1925 the counties with the greatest il- 
literacy ratio for Negroes were con- 


siderably lower, in per capita ex- 
penditure, than the counties seen to be 
more literate. If the condition, as pic- 
tured by the census of 1930, assumed 
the importance that it apparently 
should, we should expect in 1935 to 
find a relatively better condition for 
per capita expenditures—a condition 
which is not present. 

Teachers and school administrators 
in the Negro schools of South Carolina 
will find it helpful to guide their stu- 
dents into correct study methods. 
Thus, a better educational level for 
these people can be obtained with 
greater ease than by a constant cry for 
action on the part of county and state 
officials. This guidance should be based 
upon objective considerations of how 
students achieve success. Table V 
presents the results of further correla- 
tions of materials which were related 
to the students of the freshman class 
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at the South Carolina Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. As has been in- 
dicated before, these data are for stu- 
dents who graduate from public 
schools in twenty-two counties of the 
state. It cannot be doubted that cer- 
tain abilities definitely make possible 
greater achievement and that the lack 
of certain skills is a serious handicap. 
We need not consider the aspects of 
the curriculum, as noted in Table V, 


TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ASPECTS OF THE 
Scuooxi CurricuLvuM As INDICATED BY RE- 
SULTS IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE Ex- 
AMINATIONS OF CERTAIN 
Nearo STUDENTS 














Coeffi- 
Factors Correlated cient 
Obtained 
Vocabulary and Language 
Achievement.............. .66 
Language and Mathematics 
MUR MNTTATIIS u.9 co's 6 50 eoieiie-a)a-ens .64 
Mathematics Reasoning and 
SEI ont sah kota andi ai vie joie .63 
Mathematics Reasoning and 
Application of Mathematics 
Fundamentals............. .82 
Vocabulary and Reading Com- 
WOMEN 00 cils atin 0's sale s6y 500 .69 
Reading Comprehension and 
Application of Mathematics 
Fundamentals............. .61 
Vocabulary and Mathematics 
NRRMUNIES 505d 5 6 06 cane a's 0.00 .61 
Language and Reading Com- 
NPMMIUNMLIMIRS 56: 5 .s.0te10;0,0:654¢ 4.058 43 





as being causative factors, but we are 
forced to admit that much emphasis 
in our school program has been wasted 
if the test results are used as criteria 
for judgment of the effectiveness of 
that program. It is important that the 
figures of relationship are so high and 
that each of the factors considered 
indicates a high degree of relationship 
between it and “Reading Comprehen- 
sion”—the difficulty one notices im- 
mediately upon attempting to teach 


most Negro students. The Negro stu- 
dent, in college or elsewhere, can be 
depended upon to “know” the rules 
of grammar but these rarely enable 
him to understand the materials he 
reads. It cannot be doubted that too 
much emphasis is placed upon this 
aspect of “English,” an aspect that 
can be easily reduced to memory work, 
and that too often is this emphasis at 
the expense of understanding the 
words of a sentence in which these 
rules have been applied. Illustrative 
of this are answers of students to the 
request that they “Cite instances in 
modern society where practices seem 
to be based upon applications of psy- 
chological principles.” The following 
are answers as they appear on two 
papers selected at random from the 
group: 

(1) The individual knows from the study 
of Psychology that it is helpful in 
teaching school and the methods im- 
plied by Psychology. 

(2) In the Modern World, such as the 
habit of greeting one. Habit of Learn- 
ing, Habit of singing When doing 
something else, Habits are always 
present, for habits are changes that 
take place in the synapse. 

It becomes obvious that neither of 
these students knew what was ex- 
pected of him and that neither was 
able to express what he intended to 
convey in words and sentences. This 
appalling inability to use the language 
is the greatest handicap that the Ne- 
gro college student faces. It is too 
great a handicap for the college to 
overcome by the usual lecture pro- 
cedures. If it is hoped that any im- 
provement will result from exposure 
to college, that college will find it 
necessary to teach its students how to 
read—and this will mean attention to 
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the individual needs of the students. 
This guidance—we may call it that— 
is the first that needs be considered 
for the Negro student. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is hardly necessary to summarize 
the observations of this paper. Each 
of them appears to be a conclusion in 
itself. Yet, there are certain implica- 
tions in them which are pointed to- 
ward effecting improved school condi- 
tions among Negroes. When these con- 
ditions have been effected the level 
of the students who are the products 
of these schools will be raised to a 
point where it can be assumed that the 
state is receiving its equitable return 
from monies expended for the educa- 
tion of this segment of the population. 


While it may be desired that public 
agencies will see the need for effecting 
better educational opportunities for 
Negroes, we must not conclude that 
improvement under the present situa- 
tion is an impossibility. It has been 
demonstrated that there is a definite 
relation between return to teacher and 
effectiveness of the educational situa- 
tion she creates. Since this is true, the 
teacher, despite the fact that salaries 
are low, can improve the level of her 
teaching if she so desires. For the sake 
of the racial group of which she is a 
part, it is to be hoped that the Negro 
teacher will work first for a better 
group of students and then only, for an 
improved economic return for the job 
she is doing. 





The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1938 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Research programs in American 
universities are very definitely on the 
incline. The total number of studies 
has markedly increased during the 
past few years. Even though theses 
were required in partial fulfillment for 
advanced degrees in America as early 
as 1642,) during the past three decades 
more studies were produced than dur- 
ing the entire 267 years previously 
thereto.? 

A continuation of the increase in the 
number of studies is shown in the cur- 
rent review, which is the seventh of a 
series of studies published annually 
since 1933. A consideration of that 
comparatively brief period shows a 
decided increase in the number of re- 
search studies. The United States Office 
of Education Biennial Surveys of 
Education reveal that in 1932 more 
than 19,000 masters’ theses and 2,500 
doctors’ dissertations or a total of 
21,500 studies were produced. In 1938, 
more than 28,000 masters’ theses, and 
2,700 doctors’ dissertations, a total of 
30,700 studies were produced. Most of 
the primary reasons for the increase in 
number of studies such as an increase 
in the number of universities conduct- 
ing graduate work, an increase in the 
number of students enrolled in gradu- 
ate courses, and an increase in facili- 

* Quincy, Josiah, This History of Harvard 
University. Boston: John Owen, 1840. 

* Office of Education, Graduate Study in 
Universities and Colleges in the United 


States. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1935. 


ties for research, are without the scope 
of concern of this study.* However, 
it must be remembered that even 
though a dissertation is required in 
partial fulfillment of the doctors’ de- 
gree requirements by all American 
universities, such is not the case in 
reference to the masters’ degree. Re- 
cent studies reveal that many univer- 
sities make the thesis requirement op- 
tional to the student while others place 
it at the discretion of the major de- 


TABLE I 


NuMBER oF Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
TO THE NEGRO FOR A SEVEN-YEAR 











PERIOD 
Doctors’ 
Masters’ ~. Per cent 
Year Disserta- Total 
Theses re Increase 
1932 64 12 76 
1933 105 17 122 60.52 
1934 101 12 113 * 


1935 122 17 139 23.00 
1936 161 20 181 32.16 
1937 149 19 168 . 

1938 198 23 221 31.51 





Total 900 120 1,020 





* Decrease 


partment or adviser. A count directly 
from commencement programs of the 
same universities for successive years 
shows an increasingly large proportion 
of students receiving masters’ degrees 


*“Attention is called to the fact that 
since 1890 there has been essentially 4 
doubling of graduate enrollments each dec- 
ade until the last, in which they were more 
than trebled.” Ibid. 
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without theses. Especially has this 
been true since the report of the 
American Association of University 
Professors in 1932.* 

The influences affecting research 
studies in general are reflected, in part 
at least, in the case of research studies 
on topics incident to the Negro. Table 
I shows that in 1932, there were 64 
masters’ theses and 12 doctors’ disser- 
tations making a total of 76 studies 
reported. In 1938, there were 198 
masters’ theses and 23 doctors’ disser- 
tations, making a total of 221 studies. 
These figures for total studies on 
Negro topics during the past seven 
years show an increase of 185.52 per 
cent. Comparable figures from the sec- 
ond paragraph above show an increase 
of 40.22 per cent in all studies in 
American universities®> during the 
same period. It is certain that much 
of the difference of 145.30 per cent 
favoring Negro topics would disappear 
if the machinery for collecting in- 
formation incident to those topics had 
functioned as adequately in 1932 as it 
does at present. Therefore, a further 
consideration is of greater significance. 
The 76 studies on Negro topics in 1932 
were .003 per cent of the total studies 
reported during that year; while the 
220 studies incident to the Negro in 
1938 were .007 per cent of the total 
studies in 1938. Thus, it can be seen 
that the proportionate increase in 
number of topics incident to the Negro 
is positive. 





*“After much discussion the committee 
decided to make the theses optional with 
the department . .. ” American Association 
th aaa Professors, 18: 169-170, March 


_* Note: The figures for all studies were 
given in “round numbers” since the Office 
of Education reports on a school-year basis, 
ane this study considers a calendar year 
asis, 


In spite of the fact that it has been 
shown, in the light of the above, that 
more research studies concerning the 
Negro are being produced, it is highly 
conjectural if the corollary, that 
American universities in general are 
revealing more wholesome interest in 
the Negro problems is a valid one. In 
the first place, 9.21 per cent of the 
studies on Negro topics in 1932 were 
written in Negro colleges. During 1938 
15.4 per cent were written in Negro 
colleges. Thus, institutions with all- 
white or mixed student bodies spon- 
sored more than 90 per cent of the 
studies in 1932 and less than 85 per 
cent of the studies in 1938. 

In the next place, a consideration of 
wholesome interest, incident to Negro 
problems in American universities in 
general, involves a qualitative con- 
sideration of the character or value of 
the studies. In a former review the 
writer pointed out that theses and dis- 
sertations on topics incident to the 
Negro, in general “measure up” to the 
same technical research standards as 
theses and dissertations on any other 
topic, but there is much evidence to 
show that American universities (in- 
clusive of those primarily for Ne- 
groes) have treated subject matter 
incident to the Negro as so much 
“mash” for their research mills—an 
exploitation rather than an exploration 
of research potentialities. 

Purpose of the study.—As stated 
above, this is the seventh of a series 
of reviews published in the April 
issue of the JourNAL or Necro Epvu- 
CATION.® It is concerned with research 


* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
EpucaTion, 2: 165-74, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 
1933,” JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, 3: 233- 
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studies that have been made during 
the calendar year of 1938 by students 
in the academic divisions of American 
colleges and universities. The review 
deals only with topics incident to the 
Negro, and, with experimental research 
studies where the cases were entirely, 
or in a significant proportion, members 
of the Negro race. The divisions em- 
ployed this year are the same as those 
of previous studies. It is hoped that 
this will facilitate a comparison of 
various items, and enhance the possi- 
bility of determining trends regarding 
the number of studies or the items of 
other included classifications. 


TABLE II 
NuMBER oF Masters’ AND Docrors’ Dis- 
SERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE 
Necro For 1937 CoMPARED WITH 1938 








Number Per cent 
Increase Increase 


Studies 1937 1938 1938 1938 


Masters’ 
Theses 149 198 49 32.21 





Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations 19 23 4 21.05 
Total 168 221 53 31.54 





Number of Studies—During the 
calendar year of 1938, colleges and 
universities reported a total of 221 
studies dealing directly with problems 
incident to the Negro. Twenty-three of 
the total studies were doctors’ disser- 
tations and 198 were masters’ theses. 
During the previous calendar year of 
1937, there were reported a total of 168 


studies, including 149 masters’ theses 





44, Ap 1934; “The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research in 1934,” JoURNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 4: 213-29, Ap 1935; “The 
Negro as a Subject of University Research 
in 1935”; “The Negro as a Subject of Uni- 
versity Research in 1935, II,” JourRNAL oF 
Necro EpucaTion, 5: 612-25 0 1936, “The 
Negro as a Subject of University Research 
in 1936,” 6: 166-171, Ap 1937; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 1937,” 
7: 172-179, Ap 1938. 


and 19 doctors dissertations. Table II 
shows the number and percentage of 
increase for the theses, dissertations, 
and total studies for the calendar year 
1937 and the year 1938. It is shown 
that there is an increase of 53 studies, 
or 31.54 per cent in 1938 as compared 
with 1937. This increase is noteworthy 
in view of the fact that exactly the 
same mailing list was used for collect- 
ing data in each of the two years. 


TYPES OF CLASSIFICATIONS 


The several studies will be briefly 
considered in accord with selected 
classifications. The classifications are: 
(1) Universities sponsoring Research, 
by states; (2) Racial character of 
student bodies of institutions—all 
white, all Negro, or mixed Negro and 
white students; (3) Racial identity 
of the authors of the various studies; 
(4) Geographical location of the uni- 
versities accepting the studies; and, 
(5) Studies in terms of masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations by universi- 
ties and states. 

Universities Sponsoring Research, 
by States——Forty-one colleges and 
universities, during the calendar year 
of 1938, reported studies in research. 
Table III is a representation showing 
those collegiate institutions grouped 
by states as to their location and the 
number of masters’ theses and doctors’ 
dissertations accepted by each insti- 
tution. 

Even though the total number of 
studies reported in 1938 (221) is the 
highest to date, the total number of 
universities sponsoring studies is less 
than in 1934 (43), 1935 (48), and 
1936 (47). This is in keeping with a 
condition noted last year, namely, that 
the individual universities have in re- 
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TABLE III 


Numer oF Doctors’ DissERTATIONS AND MASsTErs’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE 
Nearo AccEPTED IN 1938 sy UNIVERSITIES 
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nD =2 A & ar = A & 
Alabama 21. University of Mississippi 4 0 4 
1. University of Alabama 1 0 1 New York 
California 22. Columbia University 0 3 3 
2. University of Southern 23. Cornell University 1 1 
California 8 0 8 24. New York City College 1 0 1 
Colorado 25. New York University 5 1 6 
3. University of Colorado 2 0 2 North Carolina 
4, University of Denver 1 0 1 26. Duke University 1 1 2 
District of Columbia 27. University of North 
5. Howard University* 23 o 2 Carolina 2 5 7 
Florida Ohio 
6. University of Florida 1 0 1 28. University of Cincin- 
Georgia nati 10 0 10 
7. Atlanta University* 27 0 2 29. Oberlin 3 0 3 
8. University of Georgia 1 1 2 30. Ohio State Univ. 12 bh 
Illinois ; Oklahoma 
9. University of Chicago 2 0 2 31. University of Oklahoma 3 0 3 
10. University of Illinois 0 1 1 Pennsylvania 
Iowa 32. Bryn Mawr College 1 0 1 
11. Iowa State College & c 6 33. Temple University => & g 
12. State University of 34. University of Pittsburgh 4 2 6 
Iowa o 6 §g Tennessee 
Kansas : 35. Fisk University* 1 oO 15 
13. University of Kansas 5 0 5 36. Peabody College G& & «4 
Kentucky 37. Vanderbilt University 4 2 6 
14. University of Kentucky 0 1 1 Texas 
Louisiana 38. University of Texas 5 1 6 
15. Louisiana State Univ. 4 0 4 Utah 
Maryland 39. Brigham Young Univ. 1 0 1 
16. University of Maryland 2 0 2 Vermont 
Massachusetts 40. University of Vermont 1 0 1 
17. Boston University 2 Q& 2 Virginia 
Michigan 41. Hampton* 5§ 0 5 
18. 1 ye om State College 
of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science 1 0 1 Total 198 23 221 
19. University of Detroit 3 0 3 
20. University of Michigan15 3 18 * Primarily colored. 
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cent years sponsored a larger number 
of studies. States within whose border 
one or more university has sponsored 
studies incident to the Negro each 
year since 1933 (the first review), are 
California, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, 


Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions—From the total num- 
ber of institutions studied, only four 
are attended primarily by Negro stu- 
dents, namely: Atlanta, Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, and Howard, which reported a 
combined total of seventy masters’ 
theses, constituting 31.67 per cent of 
the total studies. It is interesting to 
note that the graduate divisions of 
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three institutions for Negroes reported 
no studies on topics incident to the 
Negro during 1937 and 1938. 

The twelve universities reporting 
from the Southern states where Negro 
matriculants are not admitted are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana State, Mississippi, Duke 
University, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, George Peabody, Vanderbilt, 
Texas, and also Maryland, reported a 
combined total of thirty-four masters’ 
theses and eleven doctors’ disserta- 
tions. These represent 20.36 per cent 
of the total studies being considered. 
Large Southern universities which 
have previously reported studies for 
consecutive years, but did not report a 
single study incident to the Negro in 
1937, are Tulane, Virginia, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. 

Twenty-four of the remaining insti- 
tutions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro as well as white students, and 
are representative of some of the larg- 
est universities in the United States. 
This group is responsible for a com- 
bined total of one hundred six studies, 
of which twelve are doctors’ disserta- 
tions and ninety-four are masters’ 
theses. Therefore, colleges and univer- 
sities permitting mixed student bodies 
produced 47.96 per cent of the total 
studies reported. 

Racial Identity of Authors —Of the 
twenty-three doctors’ dissertations, 
four were written by Negroes, and six- 
teen by white authors. The racial 
identity of the remaining three authors 
is unknown. Concerning the 198 mas- 
ter’s theses, eighty-nine were written 
by Negroes, and eighty-seven by 
white authors, with twenty-two un- 
known as to racial identity. Table IV 
gives a comparative representation of 






the racial identity for 1937 and 1938. 
During both years, more Negro than 
white students were authors of mas- 
ters’ theses on topics incident to the 
Negro. The table reveals the fact that 
67.11 per cent of the identified authors 
of masters’ theses were Negroes in 
1937, and 44.94 per cent in 1938. Re- 
garding doctors’ dissertations, 26.31 
per cent were written by Negroes in 
1937, and 17.39 per cent in 1938, Re- 
garding the total studies, the number 
of Negro authors was 60.24 per cent 
in 1937, and 42.07 per cent in 1938. 

Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties.—The colleges and universities re- 
ported upon in these studies have been 
grouped in terms of their locations in 
commonly accepted geographical re- 
gions of the nited States. This is signi- 
ficant because of the fact that univer- 
sity resarch for masters’ degrees espe- 
cially, often deals with topics of more 
or less local interest to the universi- 


ties accepting them. Table III, also, 
TABLE IV 


RactaL IpeNtTITY oF THE AUTHORS oF Mas- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 


on Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 
FoR 1937 AND 1938 
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shows the geographical distributions. 
Four of the institutions are found to 
be in the West, and produced a total 
of twelve studies; eleven institutions 
in the Mid-West produced a total of 
seventy-one studies; fifteen institu- 
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tions in the Southern states reported 
ninety studies; two institutions in the 
New England states reported three 
studies; eight institutions in the Mid- 
die Atlantic states reported twenty-one 
studies; and, one institution in the 
District of Columbia reported twenty- 
three studies. From this we can see 
that the largest number of institu- 
tions per section, fifteen, were in the 
Southern states where ninety or 40.72 
per cent of the total studies were pro- 
duced. 

Classification of Studies —The titles 
of the several dissertations and theses 
indicate, at least to some extent, the 
nature of the subject-matter treated. 
Previous studies of this series have 
listed the topics, grouped as doctors’ 
dissertations and masters’ theses by 
states and universities. The large in- 
crease in the total number of studies 
has required the discontinuation of 
such a listing of the masters’ theses, 
which in many universities are con- 
sidered of minor importance when 
viewed in the light of their content. 
The topics of the doctors’ dissertations 
with the university sponsoring each 
are as follows: 


Doctor’s DissERTATIONS 
Georgia 
1. Land Tenure in Georgia, 1910- 
1935. (University of Geogia.) 
Illinois 
2. United States Government Pub- 
lications on the American Negro, 
1916-1937. (University of Il- 
linois.) 
Kentucky 
3. Negro Education in Kentucky. 
(University of Kentucky.) 
Michigan 
4. An Analysis and Appraisal of 


North Carolina’s Provision for 
Furnishing Teachers for Her 
Negro Secondary Schools. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 

5. A Study of the Development of 
Comprehension in the Northern 
Colored Infant. University of 
Michigan.) 

6. Factors in the Formulation of 
Collegiate Programs for Ne- 
groes. (University of Michi- 
gan.) 

New York 

7. A Comparison of the Rorschach 
Erlebins Types of Comparable 
White and Negro Groups. (Co- 
lumbia University.) 

8. American Caste and the Negro 
College. (Columbia Univer- 
sity.) 

9. Education for the Bakongo 
Village. (Columbia Univer- 
sity.) 

10. Occupational Interests and Op- 
portunities as Determinants in 
the Construction of Curricula 
for a Negro Land-Grant College 
in Alabama. (Cornell Univer- 
sity.) 

11. Negro Slavery in New York, 
1626-1827. (New York Univer- 
sity.) 

North Carolina 

12. The Plantation System in Ala- 
bama Before 1860. (Duke Uni- 
sity.) 

13. A Definitive Study of the Poor 
Whites of the South. (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina.) 

14. A History of American Humor 
to 1765. (University of North 
Carolina.) 

15. A Study in World Association. 
(University of North Caro- 
lina.) 
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. Antecedents of the North Caro- 
lina School Law of 1839. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina.) 

. The Changing Occupational 
Distribution in the South, with 
Special Emphasis on the Rise of 
Professional Service. (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina.) 


. The Negro Delinquent in Co- 
lumbus, 1935. (Ohio State Uni- 
versity.) 

Pennsylvania 

19. A Study of the Negro Graduates 
of the University of Pittsburgh 
for the Decade 1926-1936. 
(University of Pittsburgh.) 

20. Attitudes Affecting the Occupa- 
tional Affiliation of Negroes. 
(University of Pittsburgh.) 


Tennessee 


21. History of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, 1817-1846. (Vanderbilt 
University.) 

22. Owners and Tenants of Small 
Farms in the Life of a Selected 
Community: A Cultural Analy- 
sis. (Vanderbilt University.) 


Texas 
23. The Free Negro in the Repub- 
lic of Texas. (University of 
Texas.) 

The authors and titles of all stud- 
ies, including masters’ theses, may be 
found in the second part of the Bib- 
liography section under “Theses and 
Dissertations,” of the October, 1938, 
January, 1939, and present issues of 
the JouRNAL oF Necro EpucaTion. 


SUMMARY 
It has been shown that there was an 


appreciable increase in the quantity 
of research studies on problems inci- 
dent to the Negro during the past cal- 
endar year. Findings resulting from 
the various classifications of the stud- 
ies revealed the following: (1) That 
during recent years a fewer number of 
universities have been individually 
sponsoring a larger number of studies; 
(2) That twenty-four of the forty-one 
institutions reporting have mixed stu- 
dent bodies, and together produced 
nearly as many studies (47.9 per cent) 
as the universities which are entirely 
white or primarily colored, all of 
which are located in the South where 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
American Negroes live; (3) That 
white research students produced four 
times as many doctors’ dissertations on 
Negro subjects as did Negro research 
students—and it is likely, if unknown 
authors’ identities could be deter- 
mined, more masters’ theses than the 
Negro research students; (4) That 
fifteen institutions in the South, in- 
cluding both white and colored univer- 
sities produced only twenty more 
studies than eleven institutions in the 
“Big Ten” area of the mid-west. 

A review of the content of the stud- 
ies reported upon this year shows that 
36.41 per cent were written in the 
field of education; 22.39 per cent in 
history; 19.97 per cent in English; 
11.62 per cent in sociology; 3.69 per 
cent in economics; 2.71 per cent in 
psychology; and, 3.19 per cent in un- 
determined fields. The doctors’ disser- 
tations by subjects were: Education, 
44.43 per cent; History, 34.78 per 
cent; Sociology, 17.39 per cent; and 
Political Science, 4.34 per cent. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 
REVIEWS 


Evidence Against Slave 
Complacency* 


Dr. Carroll has done a commendable 
piece of work in compiling what is 
probably a fairly complete list of slave 
insurrections and plots within the 
territorial limits of what is now the 
continental United States. His story 
begins, in fact, with 1526 rather than 
with 1800. The long list that he has 
assembled should certainly dispel any 
lingering belief that the Negro made 
no effort to free himself. Evidence to 
the contrary has long been available 
to scholars in the works of Coffin, 
Drewry, Holland, and George W. Wil- 
liams, for example. The general public 
has learned from the pages of Dr. 
Woodson’s The Negro in Our History 
about many of the episodes. The au- 
thor of Slave Insurrections has, how- 
ever, greatly expanded the previously 
known list of plots and insurrections. 
This reviewer would like to be among 
the first in acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to Dr. Carroll for informa- 
tion about certain insurrections that 
he had not been able to find. 

It was probably no fault of the 
author that the information concern- 
ing some of the incidents was rather 
scanty. But the author can not be 
excused for at least one glaring blun- 
der. On page 42 he makes the slave 
insurrection of 1791 in Saint Domin- 
gue subsequent to the Leclere expedi- 
tion which sailed from France in 1801. 
His treatment of the John Brown Raid 
is much too sketchy by comparison 
with his analysis of the New York 
Plot in 1741, the Prosser, Vesey, and 
Turner insurrections. He is much too 
amateurish in his use of footnotes. The 
use of footnote numerals on a line 


_ ‘Carroll, Joseph C., Slave Insurrections 
im the United States, 1800-1866 Boston: 
Chapman and Grimes, 1938. Pp. 229. 
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with the rest of the text does not make 
the page at all attractive. There is 
hardly any point in italicizing titles in 
the references at the end of chapters 
and not doing so in the bibliography 
at the end of the book. 

Rayrorp W. LoGan 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


Reconstruction in “A Colony of the 
North” 


Dr. Caskey’s monograph suggests 
that we have reached a stage when 
one of the most controversial periods 
in American history can be analyzed 
objectively by a Southern historian. 
This is all the more encouraging in 
view of the fact that Dr. Caskey’s 
teacher, Frank Lawrence Owsley to 
whom this book is dedicated, revealed 
in his King Cotton Diplomacy entirely 
too much of the moonlight and wis- 
taria nostalgia of the traditional “Die- 
Hard.” Professor Caskey offers no de- 
fense of the “peculiar institution.” He 
refuses to heap the usual vituperation 
upon General Butler. On the contrary, 
while recognizing Butler’s shortcom- 
ings he also shows him inaugurating a 
program of relief and sanitation that 
furnishes interesting precedents for 
some phases of the New Deal. Dr. 
Caskey even has the courage to use 
the expression Civil War instead of 
the “War Between the States” and 
other euphemisms designed to placate 
the unreconstructed rebel. He even 
drags out of the closet the skeleton of 
race mixture which had caused many 
duels even in the period before the 
war. He shows the corruption that 
existed in the traditional conventions 


*Caskey, Willie Melvin, Secession and 
Restoration of Louisiana, Louisiana State 
University Studies, No, 36. Baton Rouge: 
aaa State University Press, 1938. Pp. 
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and legislatures before the scalawags, 
carpetbaggers and ex-slaves got con- 
trol. One suspects that he would have 
had no objection to capitalizing Negro 
as a simple matter of consistency, but 
such a recognition of the grammatical 
equality of the colored man is perhaps 
a little too advanced for the press of 
the State University which is just be- 
ginning in a feeble way to place schol- 
arship above hoary tradition. In fact, 
this reviewer feels that Dr. Caskey 
carried his objectivity too far in that 
he does not give his own judgment on 
many points of vital interest and im- 
portance. 

With some of his judgments there 
will, of course, be disagreement for it 
may be doubted that there will ever 
be a unanimity of opinion about most 
phases of Reconstruction. Any one 
who has read carefully Dr. Du Bois’s 
chapter on “The Transubstantiation 
of a Poor White” in his Black Re- 
construction would hardly accept Dr. 
Caskey’s endorsement of the view 
which holds that President Johnson 
had an “abiding interest and faith in 
the masses.” Of course the word “com- 
fortable” is relative but the use of this 
term to describe the huts of the Negro 
slaves seems to be one of the rare 
instances in which the author glaringly 
lost his sense of values. The author is 
also much more lenient with the Black 
Code passed by the legislature in No- 
vember, 1865 than are the writers of 
the race of the freedmen. But it is 
much more important, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, to consider the Black 
Code as a part of the general picture. 
If one notes Dr. Caskey’s remark that 
the legislature “contemplated legislat- 
ing the Freedmen’s Bureau out of the 
state if possible”; and if one remem- 
bers the bitter determination of both 
of the Democratic parties in the 
State to deny the suffrage to all Ne- 
groes, then the general attitude of the 
white majority in the State becomes 
apparent. The riot of July 30, 1866 
was perhaps unavoidable if this re- 
viewer's interpretation is correct: the 


whites were moving too slowly; the 
Negroes were making their just de- 
mands too soon. The effects of July 30, 
1866 with which the author closes his 
book partly explains why the South is 
still moving so slowly and why the 
Negro has practically ceased to make 
even just demands: Louisiana had 
found the ultimate means of keeping 
the Negro in his place, namely, brute 
force. 

The author’s limitation of space 
naturally precluded any extensive dis- 
cussion of the problem of education. 
He does state, however, that General 
Butler “appointed an Education Bur- 
eau, visiting boards, and various com- 
mittees to examine the teachers, to 
draw up elaborate manuals for their 
organization and government, and to 
guide the teachers, principals, pupils, 
parents, and even the lowly ‘porters’ 
in all their respective duties.” More- 
over, the Louisiana State Constitution 
of 1864 in the drafting of which the 
scalawags, carpetbaggers and ex- 
slaves played no part, contained a pro- 
vision for free public schools for all 
supported by taxation, but, of course, 
separate. By March, 1865 it was re- 
ported that there were already more 
than 11,000 colored children in school 
under 162 teachers, 13 of whom were 
Southern born. Unfortunately, he does 
not tell us how many of the teachers 
were Negroes. 

The interested reader must consult 
the book itself for many details too 
numerous to be mentioned here. And 
Dr. Caskey’s monograph should be of 
interest to many even though it fails 
to live up to the full promise that one 
might legitimately expect from Dr. 
Owsley’s foreword. It is therein stated 
that Dr. Caskey is convinced that the 
“entire period of Reconstruction I 
Louisiana” needs to be “restudied in 
the light of new and vital material now 
available.” Unfortunately, the author 
does not indicate the “new and vital 
materiai” which by implication prev!- 
ous writers had not exploited but 
which he had discovered. This revieW- 
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er had hoped to find in the bibliogra- 
phy or in the footnotes a statement 
concerning these discoveries. But there 
is no statement and there seem to be 
no remarkable discoveries in this vol- 
ume. When he publishes his second 
and third volumes as Professor Ows- 
ley indicates, it would be well for Dr. 
Caskey to call the reader’s attention 
clearly and unmistakably to the finds. 
Otherwise, one can expect little that 
is new but nevertheless a lot of the 
old that is refreshed by an absence of 
bitter partisanship. 

Reading this book is particularly 
recommended for those who deemed 
that something or other sacred to the 
South had been violated when a Negro 
state legislator prayed at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1936. 
A Negro delegate delivered the invoca- 
tion at a mixed meeting of the Union 
Association in New Orleans at the end 
of 1863. It is also especially recom- 
mended for those who are trying to 
liberate the South from the status of a 
“colony of the North.” On the eve of 
secession the Reverend B. M. Palmer 
“upheld the institutions of slavery as 
the foundation of all the material in- 
terests of the South.” He then made 
an eloquent plea “for Southern resist- 
ance on the grounds that the North 
was reaping all the profits arising from 
manufacturing and commerce.” Is 
there not enough intelligence in the 
South today to realize that the eco- 
nomic and political exploitation of 
black labor is debasing white labor 
and thereby helping to keep the South 
a “colony of the North”? 

Rayrorp W. LoGan 


Reconstruction Unreconstructed’ 
_ Henry’s Story of Reconstruction is 
In One sense a sequel to his Story of 
the Confederacy, published in 1931. 
These two volumes are narratives 
which are intended to organize and 
present the facts and interpretations of 





"Henry, Robert Selph, The Story of Re- 
construction. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1938. Pp. 638. 


these periods in popular form. The 
plan, the composition and style, and 
the method of research of each volume 
are similar. No attempt is made to en- 
large the knowledge of the subjects 
by factual research. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent in both instances that the author 
has a hypothesis to prove and a point 
of view to propagandize—a defense of 
the South. He believes that the South 
did well to use every means at its 
disposal, fraud and force, to destroy 
the regime in which it found itself 
placed by its new Negro voters and 
their allies. His assumption is that the 
cause of human rights, the relief of the 
forgotten and the planned future for 
the dispossessed, in which the victori- 
ous North was interested, were mere 
cloaks for appeals to class antago- 
nisms and race prejudice. A funda- 
mental truth is reached, however, 
when he regards Reconstruction as a 
revolution which was met by a desper- 
ate counter-revolution. 

The author has not undertaken a 
search of the original and primary 
sources of Reconstruction. He has 
made use mainly of monographs on 
Reconstruction, and in following the 
researches, explanations and interpre- 
tation of these writers, he has pro- 
duced a picturesque story of the ma- 
jor events. The volume also becomes a 
compendium of the views of the 
writers who have been the defenders 
of the sectionalism and racialism of 
this period. He has used, in rare in- 
stances, some contemporary newspa- 
pers and records but his sources are 
mainly the secondary works in the 
field. Footnotes do not appear in the 
volume, and it is difficult to obtain 
leads to his exact source materials. 
However, the bibliographical note at 
the end of the book lists the secondary 
works which he has employed and de- 
scribes the general literature of the 
subject prior to the publication of this 
volume. In referring to the Negro 
writers of Reconstruction history, the 
author prefaces his list with the “last 
of the groups concerned in Reconstruc- 
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tion to be heard from in their own 
behalf were the Negroes—the truly 
tragic figure of those tragic times.” 
Negro authors are thus described as 
tellers of their own story rather than 
writers on Reconstruction. 

The Story is divided into three 
books: (1) Restoration, (2) Recon- 
struction and (3) Redemption, these 
are subdivided into fifty-one chapters. 
The period presented begins with Ap- 
pomattox and ends with the restora- 
tion to Southern control of the state 
governments in 1877. The narrative is 
comprehensive in its treatment of each 
of the Southern states, and it includes 
not only politics but also agriculture, 
railroads, factories, churches, schools, 
ways of living and race relations. 

Following closely the thesis out- 
lined and expanded by the recent arch- 
defender of Southern reaction in the 
Reconstruction, Claude G. Bowers in 
his Tragic Era, Henry writes more 
mildly but as directly of the “antago- 
nism of the races, cultivated for politi- 
cal profit.” From this, he confidently 
asserts that there followed the ex- 
travagance, corruption, public debts, 
violence, trickery and the forcing of 
the whites into a single political party. 
In this one respects, he at least relieves 
the Negroes of the blame placed upon 
them by those pseudo-historians who 
have stated that their dominance in 
some legislatures and their presence in 
others have been responsible for these 
results. At the same time, his funda- 
mental belief is that the presence of 
the Negro and the Northern aggres- 
sion in his favor were responsible for 
these happenings. He goes further and 
shows indirectly—and apparently 
without full realization—that the costs 
of government were not due solely to 
the Negro legislators and voters, but 
rather to increased prices, depreciated 
currency, the restoration of govern- 
ment buildings and to the waste, in- 
efficiency, corruption, speculation and 
bad judgment of the period. Thanks 
to the studies of economic and social 
history which have been made, it is 


necessary for modern historians to 
seek escape from the easier explana- 
tion of a racial cause for these his- 
torical events. Henry has been no ex- 
ception to this general rule. 

The rise of Education at public ex- 
pense receives a very incomplete dis- 
cussion in the volume. While it is ad- 
mitted that Northern philanthropy 
was concerned over the education of 
the Negroes, the author deals in gener- 
alities concerning it. He whitewashes 
the Southern churches by stating that 
they declared that the freedmen must 
be educated to meet the changed con- 
ditions. He offers a single isolated in- 
stance to support this generalization 
and then dismisses the subject with 
the conclusion that “the problem was 
not whether they should be educated, 
but how they should be educated and 
by whom and to what end”—all of 
which is an unsupported and incom- 
plete historical explanation of the edu- 
cational problem. Moreover, he gives 
the barest allusion to the fact that the 
University of South Carolina and the 
University of Louisiana were opened 
to students of both races. In the light 
of events within the past few years 
with reference to the admission of Ne- 
groes to state universities, some read- 
ers of the volume would have wel- 
comed more of these facts. 

Ever on the alert to show that race 
relations were good in the Southern 
states, the author states, when the 
burning of Negro churches was 
charged, that one Ohio missionary 
could only recall six specific instances 
of incendiarism. Thus, he dismisses 
the general charge! When he raises 
the question of a dual school system 
for the races, without any reference 
to the inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity or other result of separate 
schools, a general reference only is 
made to the necessity for separate 
schools imposing “upon the impover- 
ished section the burden of a dual 
system.” Thus he concludes the 
separate school problem! When he 
wishes to show the good relations be- 
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tween white and Negro church mem- 
bers in the South he selects a single 
instance—without any reference to 
other evidence to show the contrary— 
of a Baptist church which set about to 
build, in Montgomery, Alabama, a 
new church, for its six hundred colored 
members “with the blessing and sup- 
port of the whites.” Thus he ends the 
problem of race relations in the 
church! While a historian is not a 
lawyer, he should marshal his evi- 
dence so that his conclusions are the 
results of all of the available evidence 
rather than a deduction from single 
isolated references. 

Such books as this form the bases 
for the legal and social restrictions 
upon the exercise of the suffrage and 
citizenship privileges by Negroes. 
When the implication seems proved 
that Reconstruction was a “crime” 
perpetrated upon the South, fair- 
minded Americans who would believe 
in the abolition of Negro citizenship 
restrictions are forced into silence and 
inactivity. If the author had read and 
absorbed the works of W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, A. A. Taylor, and John R. 
Lynch, instead of only listing them in 
his bibliographical note, his conclu- 
sions would have been altered in some 
respects. Moreover, his illustrations are 
undoubtedly selected with the purpose 
of caricaturing the Negro participant 
in Reconstruction and the Northern 
leaders in political activities, who were 
creating in fact a more representative 
government. 

In spite of this pictorial-story effort, 
the facts show that a fascist dictator- 
ship based upon race antedated the 
more modern phases in Germany and 
Italy. This dictatorship had the ide- 
ology, the techniques and, through 
its secret hooded organizations, the 
program of Naziism. It is regrettable 
to note that these fascist group move- 
ments growing out of racialism have 
been aided and abetted by the histori- 
ans, the writers, the so-called intel- 
lectuals and the readers themselves 
who so eagerly feed their boasted su- 


periority upon the products of such 
minds. 
CuarLes H. WESLEY 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Dahomean Culture’ 


This is an important and volumi- 
nous contribution in African ethnology. 
Professor Herskovits (with the able 
assistance of Mrs. Herskovits) has 
made available an intensive analysis 
of the native culture of Dahomey. The 
“Dahomey” to which this study de- 
votes itself, however, is not the pres- 
ent French Colony in its entirety, in- 
habited by peoples with somewhat 
diversified cultural traits, but the old, 
pre-conquest kingdom of Dahomey, 
which, according to the author, quite 
probably never boasted ‘a population 
in excess of 300,000. In fact, the major 
portion of this investigation is re- 
stricted to the “true” Dahomey, i.e., 
the region centering about the town of 
Abomey (which in the 1931 census had 
83,645 inhabitants). Subsidiary field- 
work was conducted in two other 
towns, Allada and Whydah. This 
choice was made, explains the author, 
because “within this area, the people 
represent a unit, both culturally and 
ethnically.” 

The history and culture of Dahomey 
holds a special interest for Negroes of 
the western hemisphere, in that Da- 
homey is located at the center of the 
long West African coastal belt along 
which the most intensive slave trading 
thrived. In their earlier contributions 
on the provenience and culture of 
New World Negroes, Professor and 
Mrs. Herskovits have recorded sig- 
nificant observations concerning the 
surviving cultural links between New 
World Negroes and their African 
background. Pointing out that in 
varying degree, the culture of Daho- 
mey lives on today “in Haiti, the 


"Herskovits, Melville J., Dahomey (Vol. 
I, II). New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. Pp. 
402, 407. 
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Guianas, and elsewhere in the New 
World,” the author cautions: 


Unfortunately, the native cultures of West 
Africa have far too often been written of 
in a deprecatory tone, so that the “savage” 
African background has become stereotyped 
in references to the ancestral traditions of 
the Negro peoples of the Americas to a 
degree that it has attained almost universal 
currency in the United States, at least, and 
is today accepted by Negroes no less than 
by whites. But a consideration of this Da- 
homean culture, with its excellence in tech- 
nology and art, its complex political and so- 
cial structure, its profoundly integrated 
world-view and its mythology rich in elab- 
orate conceptualisation, may prove of help 
toward a truer and more realistic view of 
how far removed from the popular idea is 
the actuality of the cultural heritage of the 
New World Negro. 


Pre-Conquest Dahomey was gov- 
erned severely under an absolute mon- 
archy, which was surprisingly stable, 
and was so well organized that it over- 
shadowed, influenced and molded all 
other cultural institutions in Daho- 
mean society. For more than two and 
a half centuries before the French con- 
quest of Behanzin, the last of the Da- 
homean kings, the Dahomeans were 
ruled over by the powerful Aladaxonu 
dynasty. To the genius of these kings 
and their advisors to so shape the in- 
stitutions of the kingdom as to perpe- 
tuate an absolute, centralized rule, the 
author attributes the rigidity of struc- 
ture and close organization of Da- 
homean society. The great stability of 
the Dahomean monarchy was in large 
measure due to the powerful and well- 
organized army which the kings main- 
tained. As Professor Herskovits ex- 
plains: 


By means of its “conquests” which added to 
the revenues of the kingdom both through 
the sale of captured slaves and the addi- 
tional labor-force provided by the captives 
retained to work the land, and through the 
appeal to the imagination of the exploits 
of the warriors, the army symbolized na- 
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tional vitality, and strengthened faith in the 
divinely ordered rule of the dynasty. 


Every male Dahomean was re- 
garded as a soldier. An elaborate and 
subtle system of census-taking was de- 
vised, whereby the King was apprised 
of every male over thirteen and every 
woman and child in his kingdom. In 
this way he kept close check on his 
resources of man-power at times of 
mobilization for war—which were an- 
nual. Included in the army, as a corps 
well developed by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, were the “Ama- 
zons,” or professional women soldiers, 
who have received spectacular treat- 
ment in much that has been written 
on Dahomey. 

The Dahomean rulers were absolute 
monarchs in the fullest sense. Their 
history embodies incidents of regal 
and martial splendor, daring conquest, 
intrigue, lavish display of wealth and 
power, tyranny, and cruel oppression 
of the masses of the people. The state 
was the King, who ruled by right of 
birth, though the rule of primogeniture 
was not observed. The shrewd Daho- 
mean kings refused to permit the de- 
velopment of intrenched classes which 
might menace their absolutism. The 
king’s power extended to property and 
to life and death over his subjects. 
Every infraction of the monarch’s 
rule, every offense against his wish 
or whim was severely punished, even 
though the culprit might be the high- 
est official in the land. The kings 
boasted many wives, and an institu- 
tionalized control or espionage system 
was developed, whereby the king's 
trusted wives were delegated the duty 
of checking on the many officials of 
the realm. 

The Dahomean taxation system was 
complex and cleverly devised to such 
an extent that Professor Herskovits 
comments that “it might serve as 4 
model for any modern despot.” The 
pre-conquest Dahomean was severely 
burdened with taxes; every form of 
production and commercial activity 
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was taxed. Tax assessments were well- 
veiled and it is worth noting that in 
the tax-census of livestock the priests 
were conscious parties to an ingenious 
scheme for the deception of the ignor- 
ant peasants. It is significant too, that 
the pre-conquest tax system was de- 
signed as a means of socio-political 
control as well as to raise revenue, 
quite as French and British imperial- 
ists utilize the tax in Africa today. 
Knowledge of the methods of rule 
employed by African kings such as the 
Dahomean, should give pause to those 
who over-exalt pre-European Africa 
and who advocate unqualified pan- 
Africanism. It is not without reason 
that many progressive thinking young 
Africans today demand “Africa for the 
Africans,” though hastening to abjure 
that there should be a return to the 
old way of African life. They contend 
rather that “a new and democratic 
government by Africans must be es- 
tablished.” They are fully aware of 
the harshness of the old despotisms. 
The reader will find the chapters on 
production, distribution, the coopera- 
tive element, property, socio-economic 
classes, and fiscal policy, exceptionally 
well done and very readable. The lay- 
man will encounter some difficulty 
with the chapters in Part III (Social 
Organisation) and Part IV (Religious 
Life), which are quite technical in the 
ethnological manner. Attention is di- 
rected especially to the skilled agri- 
cultural technique of the Dahomeans; 
the well-organized distribution sys- 
tem; the mutual self-help or coopera- 
tive societies; the use of caury shells 
as money, leading to the accumulation 
of wealth and the resultant manifesta- 
tion of what Veblen designated as 
conspicuous consumption”; the large 
degree of specialisation in the eco- 
nomic activities of the people; the so- 
cial groupings—the family, the ex- 
tended family and the patrilineal sib; 
the deification of ancestors; the elab- 
orate system of sex education for both 
boys and girls; the worship of the spir- 
its of the dead kings; the Great Gods 
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or “public” deities; magical beliefs 
and charms; and the fine description 
of Dahomean art forms. 

In reading these two excellent vol- 
umes one is scarcely made aware that 
for almost fifty years the Dahomeans 
have been a conquered people living 
under French rule. In fact, in the view 
of the author, the advent of French 
dominance has been of little signifi- 
cance to the culture of the Dahomean 
society, for, in his words: “Life in 
Dahomey goes on today little different 
from the way it was lived before con- 
tact with Europeans.” He believes that 
for the mass of Dahomeans who con- 
stituted the middle stratum of the so- 
ciety, the daily routine is much the 
same as formerly, even though they 
are no longer required to fight annual 
wars, nor are they taxed as heavily 
as under their kings, must use francs 
instead of caury shells, and are sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of world mar- 
kets in the sale of-their produce. Their 
“inner life’—economic, political and 
social—remains the same _ under 
French as under native rule. 

Yet one may be justified in accept- 
ing such an interpretation with reser- 
vations, and as perhaps a somewhat 
idealized version of the actual picture. 
It may be that the ethnologist tends 
to detach himself too completely from 
the political aspects of the imperialis- 
tic scene in his honest ambition to get 
at the roots and values, the dynamics, 
of a native culture. French imperial- 
ism is the same breed as all impe- 
rialism. For almost fifty years it has 
fastened itself directly on the Daho- 
mean society, and its influence had 
been felt there for years before. That 
it has come with new values, new con- 
cepts and new institutions can scarcely 
be denied. It has destroyed the Da- 
homean monarchy, the dominating in- 
stitution in Dahomean culture for two 
and a half centuries; it has eliminated 
the native army, the Amazons, the an- 
nual war campaigns; it has abolished 
human sacrifices, which were deeply 
rooted in the native culture; it has 
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reduced the chiefs to paid employees 
of the French administration; it has 
brought confusing elements to the na- 
tive system of law and courts; it has 
introduced Western ideas and policies 
in respect to land tenure; it has de- 
manded changes in the traditional 
methods of census-taking and taxa- 
tion; it has initiated the new concept 
of labor for pay, and labor recruit- 
ment; it has introduced the concession 
and plantation system; it has encour- 
aged production for export and 
brought native production into direct 
contact with world markets; it has 
acquainted the native with police, with 
a new language, with railroads and 
buses, with Western schools and re- 
ligion—these and many other influ- 
ences have impinged upon native life 
as a result of contact with the French. 
That these dynamic forces daily affect 
native life in Abomey—but a short 
distance removed from the coastal 
town of Cotonou—would seem to be 
both natural and certain. That the 
absolute rule of the French could be 
substituted for the absolute rule of 
the native king without serious dis- 
turbances in native culture would ap- 
pear to be placing a too radical em- 
phasis on the tenacity of native insti- 
tutions, as tenacious as they undoubt- 
edly are. 

One can be permitted the reasonable 
doubt in respect to this very worthy 
and scholarly treatise as to whether 
the author’s sympathy for Dahomean 
culture did not make it difficult for 
him to see the imperialistic trees for 
the ethnological woods. 

The volumes are beautifully printed 
(though there are an unusual number 
of typographical errors), and there is 
an abundance of excellent photographs 
and colored prints. This study is surely 
required reading for anyone who finds 
Africa and African life engaging sub- 
jects. 


R. J. BuNCHE 
Dept. of Political Science 
Howard University 
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The South African Native in an 
Urban World! 


Few groups in the South attract 
more attention or perhaps arouse more 
fears than the urban Natives. To white 
farmers they are labor lost, to urban 
dwellers labor gained; while to mis- 
sionaries and administrators they are 
moral and social problems. However, 
these white groups rarely attempt to 
understand the origin, history and pe- 
culiar problems of Native urban 
dwellers. Mr. Phillips makes such an 
effort in this volume. His sources are 
varied, including official government 
documents, reports of various bodies 
interested in Natives, files of Euro- 
pean and Native newspapers, and data 
derived from investigations made by 
himself. The result is a detailed pic- 
ture of Native life in an urban area 
inhabited by over a million people, 
more than one-half of whom are Na- 
tives, or, as Mr. Phillips prefers to 
call them, Bantu. This rich metropoli- 
tan region, popularly known as the 
Rand, with Johannesburg as its cen- 
ter, literally has a foundation of gold. 
Approximately one-half the annual 
gold output of the world is mined in 
this area. The effective exploitation 
of this natural resource is made pos- 
sible by the use of some 300,000 Na- 
tive mine workers, paid about fifty 
cents a day, plus room and rations. 
Within this metropolitan area some 
200,000 other Natives work in house- 
holds, factories, shops and for local 
municipalities, while unnumbered 
thousands eke out an existence in de- 
vious ways. At the top of the Native 
economic ladder is a relatively small 
number of small business and profes- 
sional people. 

Mr. Phillip’s task is that of describ- 
ing this Native life. His background 
is that of an American missionary, en- 
gaged in social service work among 


* Phillips, Ray E., The Bantu in the City. 
A Study of Cultural Adjustments on the 
Witwatersrand. Fort Hare: The Lovedale 
Press, 1938. Pp. 418. 
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Rand Natives since 1918. The present 
work was accepted as a thesis for the 
Ph.D. degree from Yale University. 
It contains detailed descriptions of the 
economic basis of Native life, the 
Bantu home, the health of the Bantu, 
education in the urban community, 
crime and delinquency, religion, the 
occupation of leisure time and inter- 
racial relationships. Specifically, the 
author discusses such topics as Native 
wages, the incubus of Native debt, the 
white civilized labor policy, and the 
attitude of labor unions towards Na- 
tive labor. Housing conditions are 
given detailed consideration, includ- 
ing the high cost of rents and the 
strict control of the Natives in the 
segregated locations, while we are re- 
minded of the disintegration of Native 
sex mores, marriage institutions and 
family organizations, incident to the 
poverty and chaos of urban areas. The 
author cites the high mortality rates, 
correlated with poor diet, unsanitary 
living conditions, inadequate health 
provisions and the prevalence of desti- 
tution, that constant companion of 
death. The sad plight of Native edu- 
cation is described, the insufficient 
funds available, the low salaries of 
teachers, the grossly inadequate facili- 
ties and the aversion of whites to gen- 
erous support for Native education. 
In his discussion of crime the author 
indicates that the high rate of crime 
in part reflects the violations of the 
arbitrary and capriciously enforced 
pass laws, liquor laws, location regu- 
lations and labor regulations. The fear 
and hatred conceived by the Natives 
for the brutal and apparently omni- 
potent police is emphasized. Chapters 
on religion and occupation of leisure 
time represent similarly detailed dis- 
cussions of conditions and needs, while 
In a chapter on interracial relation- 
ships, the writer explores the field of 
official and personal contacts between 
Europeans and Natives. 

As a compendium of information 
about the Native of the Witwaters- 
tand, South Africa’s most important 


urban area, this volume is of un- 
doubted value. However, its signifi- 
cance as a study is lessened by certain 
defects. For one thing, the book re- 
flects no scheme of integration or 
frame of reference that is fundamen- 
tal. The author industriously compiles 
facts without illuminating problems. 
The result is a survey, not an analyti- 
cal study. Furthermore, the volume 
reflects a superficial and naive ap- 
proach to the Native question. Con- 
sidering the importance of the mining 
industry and the Native in mining one 
naturally hopes for more than the few 
pages of superficial description de- 
voted to these topics. He fails to ap- 
preciate the réle of economic interests 
and social caste as factors in the ex- 
ploitation and suppression of the Na- 
tive. And his faith in the power of 
goodwill and interracial organization 
is hardly justified. Even the mild re- 
form program recommended can not 
be accomplished merely through ap- 
peal to goodwill and humanitarian 
sentiment. Obviously, the advance of 
the Native will disturb the status quo 
and challenge vested interests, a fact 
which would cool the ardor even of 
Mr. Phillips’ men of good will. Ironi- 
cally, the author is in the position of 
appealing to Caesar for a group whose 
subordination is the basis of Caesar’s 
wealth and power. He tends to ignore 
the Native as a dynamic agent of fun- 
damental change. Had Mr. Phillips 
probed deeper he might have given us 
an important study instead of a good 
survey packed with facts in search of 
an interpreter. 

Wiuu1amM O. Brown 

Department of Sociology 

Howard University 


Formal Facts on Religion and 
Private Philanthropy in 
South Africa’ 


This is a useful compilation of facts 
and statistics on religious and social 


*Grubb, Kenneth G. (Compiler), The 
Christian Handbook of South Africa, Love- 
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welfare agencies and activities in 
South Africa. Emphasis is given 
to organizations active among the 
non-European peoples. The available 
historical and statistical data are com- 
piled on churches and missions, asso- 
ciations, cooperative organizations, 
such as missionary and church coun- 
cils, youth organizations, literature 
and publishing, Christian education, 
social work, hospitals and Native 
separatist churches. Incidentally, over 
475 of these separatist churches are 
listed. Unfortunately, data on religious 
identifications were not available at 
the time of compilation. Generally, 
the statistical data, especially those 
concerned with non-Europeans are 
fragmentary and unreliable, a fact 
recognized by the sponsors and editor 
of this volume. Few of the basic eco- 
nomic and social data of South African 
life are given in this handbook, though 
it undoubtedly serves well its some- 
what limited and specialized purpose. 
Witu1aM O. Brown 


History and Present Status of 
Native Vocational Education 
in the Union of South 
Africa? 

Mr. Dodd traces in some detail the 
history of Native vocational educa- 
tion in each of the four Provinces of 
the Union of South Africa. In addi- 
tion he attempts an evaluation of the 
results of such education and suggests 
some of the problems faced in this 
field. As he indicates, vocational edu- 
cation was early initiated by mission- 
aries and in some instances given sup- 
port by government. Even in the early 
days, however, there was some oppo- 
sition to such training by whites, who 
feared the competition of the voca- 
tionally equipped Natives. At present 
dale, South Africa: Printed and published 


by the Lovedale Press on behalf of the 
ne Council of South Africa, 1938. Pp. 





Dodd, A. D., Native Vocation Training. 
A Study of Conditions in South Africa, 
1662-1986. Fort Hare: The Lovedale Press, 
1938. Pp. 155. 


fairly extensive vocational training is 
provided in the Native school system, 
and some effort is made to provide 
specialized training, notably in the 
trades, agriculture and teaching. Gen- 
erally, however, the support is inade- 
quate, the number trained very small, 
and the possibilities of vocational 
placement somewhat limited. More- 
over, earnings normally are not com- 
mensurate with specialized skill. In 
short the vocationally equipped Na- 
a is the victim of the economic color 
ar. 

As a formal history of vocational 
education Mr. Dodd’s book is valu- 
able. One could wish, however, for a 
more thorough diagnosis of the rela- 
tion between the character of Native 
vocational training and the economic 
interests and political fears of South 
Africa’s white caste. Native education, 
general or vocational, can only be un- 
derstood in the context of the South 
African racial system. Mr. Dodd’s for- 
mal history is of some use but a fun- 
damental diagnosis of vocational edu- 
cation in the wider setting suggested 
would have been more significant. 

WiiuiaM O. Brown 


The Negro American Series' 


The Negro American Series of Sup- 
plementary Readers for the elemen- 
tary school represents an “experiment 
in understanding,” to quote the publi- 
cation leaflet. Not being classified as 
grade readers or textbooks the series 
will be useful as basic material for 
slow or retarded readers. The books 
will serve as interesting collateral 
reading for others. 

Through the dedicatory note these 
books make appeal to “America’s Ne- 
gro Boys and Boys.” The especial ap- 
peal is to the children of the imme- 


1 Aiken, Emma E., The Negro American 
Series of Supplementary Readers. 4 Vol. 
Book I, Negro Boys and Girls. Pp. 135. 
Book II, Gifts. Pp. 184. Book III, The 
Booker T.. Washington School. Pp. 217. Book 
IV, Ideals and Adventures. Oklahoma City: 
The Harlow Publishing Co., 1938. 
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diate school locality of Oklahoma; but 
there is potential general value inher- 
ent in the books for all children any- 
where, black and white as well—that 
of racial understanding and goodwill. 

Somehow, one has the feeling that 
the author does not quite reach the 
goal set for “an experiment in under- 
standing.” One gets the impression 
that, as is all too often the case, the 
burden of proof, even for these little 
children, is upon the Negro for trust 
in the white man’s goodwill because 
of the philanthropy of some. An ex- 
periment should include and weight 
all elements of the problem. More 
emphasis, then, might bring: into 
clearer view the need for fair play in 
the game of social relations on the one 
side, as well as appreciation for past 
favors on the other. 

In her foreword, the author sets out 
as her ends-in-view, racial knowledge, 
racial pride and inter-racial under- 
standing. And she unobtrusively in- 
cludes experiential situations that per- 
mit interplay of attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations. 

The organization of the thought 
content of these books is unique. The 
table of contents lists the material as 
“stories.” But these “stories” are 
woven out of the experiences, conver- 
sations, and activities of the children, 
teachers, and parents of the school it- 
self. They are truly life stories cen- 
tered in living and familiar characters 
of the school community as they talk 
and act together. The style is rendered 
yet more informal by letting the life 
of the school naturally include narra- 
tive of “gifts,” aspirations, attitudes, 
courtesy, cooperation and gratitude. 
This unfolding narrative embraces 
many Negro men and women, along 
with members of the white race whose 
aspirations led them into areas of ad- 
venture and achievement. Such con- 
tent is entirely desirable, and directly 
valuable as means toward the integra- 
tion of pupil personality. 

Activities or Exercises are included 


that challenge the interest and ability 
of the readers. They are captioned: 
“Do This’—‘Do you know?”— 
“Things to Do”’—“What Do You 
Think?,” etc. The exercises tie up 
meaning-fully with the stories that 
have unfolded in the experiences of 
the school. They emphasize desirable 
personality traits exhibited by the 
characters presented, and such atti- 
tudes and habits as the pupils might 
well acquire. 

Care has been taken that the vo- 
cabulary of these books checks with 
approved vocabulary lists of relative 
grade levels. 

That the pictures illustrating the 
books are photographs not only of 
Negro people, adults and children, but 
portraits of familiar teachers, parents 
and children, should make especial 
appeal to the children of the local 
community and area. 

One regrets, however, that accepted 
principles as to placement of pictures 
in children’s books: have been violated. 
In many instances the pictures placed 
as they are at the top or bottom of 
the reading pages distract attention 
from the story material. Some are too 
large; some are too small, the latter 
being cut apparently to fit the space 
that could be given to them. The sil- 
houette action-pictures, however, are 
unobtrusive on the pages, and add to 
the interest, rather than detract from 
attention to the reading material. A 
reorganization of the material, locat- 
ing the stories on one page and re- 
lated pictures on opposite pages (or 
as near as possible), would greatly 
enhance the appearance and aesthetic 
value of the books. 

The books are of standard size, at- 
tractively bound, and printed on good 
paper of acceptable type for the ele- 
mentary school. In the matter of mar- 
gins, the rules for spacing have been 
disregarded. In books for young chil- 
dren the type should be placed nearer 
the outer edge of the page, leaving the 
inner margin wide enough for the child 
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inner margins are too narrow, necessi- 
to read a page that lies fairly flat. The 
tating, that as the child’s eye travels 
from line to line it must also read 
over the curve made by this too close 
binding to the reading material. 

Eye movement studies seem to indi- 
cate that lines of a single length are 
more desirable for beginners in the 
mechanics of reading. In Book II what 
seems to be a deliberate attempt to 
arrange the material into thought- 
groups results in unusually shortened 
lines. One wonders if basic eye move- 
ment habits might not here be sacri- 
ficed to other considerations. 

The books elicited the following re- 
marks from fourth grade pupils who 
were given the books with the request 
that they tell what they liked about 
the books: 


I liked this story because it tells the great 
things the colored people did, who they 
helped, and their kindness toward the col- 
ored schools. 

I like this book because it tells me some- 
thing every colored and white child should 
know. It makes me feel happy to read and 
learn about our great colored heroes. 

The author Emma E. Akin did a very 
good job of writing the book. 

I like the author’s English. 


On the whole the books are worthy 
entrants into an all too limited field. 
There is a certain appeal in racial 
material that acts as an incentive to 
reading. Beyond this, however, is the 
more important value of the interpre- 
tation of the life and character of the 
Negro in America to his neighbor 
White American. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted that by dedicatory note 
the author limits the series to “Negro 
Boys and Girls of America.” Would 
that she had said—“These books are 
dedicated to American Boys and Girls 
in the interest of racial understand- 
ing!” 


Anne O’H. WILLIAMSON 
Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Rural America Reads? 


The American Association for Adult 
Education, with financial aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation, is issuing a 
series of studies on the social signifi- 
cance of adult education in the United 
States. Rural America Reads is the 
second of these studies to deal with 
libraries. (The first was Alvin John- 
son’s The Public Library: a People’s 
University.) 

For three months the author trav- 
eled over considerable of the United 
States gathering the material which 
went into the making of her book. She 
visited the major types of libraries 
that serve rural districts: regional, 
state, county, township, school district, 
and village libraries. Schoolhouses, 
country stores, village halls, and post 
offices which serve as library stations 
were included in the visits. Miss Hum- 
ble also secured information concern- 
ing the various special library serv- 
ices: radio book service of the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture; the di- 
rect mail service and reading courses 
of Wisconsin and Oregon; the pack 
horse libraries of Kentucky; the li- 
brary extension work of several states 
and of Berea College Library in Ken- 
tucky. She learned first hand of the 
work with bookmobiles in Vermont, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, and Minnesota. 

In the first chapter, Rural Library 
Resources, considerable space is given 
to federal government library projects, 
especially the aid given through the 
Works Progress Administration and 
the National Youth Administration. 
Under the caption, Roads to Reading, 
ways of arousing interest in reading on 
the part of rural people are discussed. 

It was discovered that rural adults 
do read, and the problem is to supply 
the books needed. In considering the 


ends to which they read the following 


Humble, Marion, Rural America Reads. 
A Study of Rural Library Service. New 
York: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1938, Pp, 101. 
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were given: understanding of them- 
selves and others; for knowledge of the 
past and present and for intelligent 
surmises as to the probable future; to 
improve economic and social standing; 
to increase their efficiency in their 
work; to brighten their hours of lei- 
sure; for beauty and inspiration; for 
comfort and companionship; for en- 
tertainment and temporary escape 
from the world of reality; as a source 
of new ideas and as a stimulus to new 
activities. There was noted in this sur- 
vey a distinct trend toward a deliber- 
ate and pronounced educational ac- 
tivity in rural library work—a very 
wholesome trend. 

The librarians themselves, who are 
responsible for the service to rural 
patrons, let pass no opportunity to 
further their own education. Like most 
librarians, they suffer from low salar- 
ies, lack of pensions, and no provision 
for leaves of absence for travel and 
advanced study. 

For readers of the JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
EpucaTIon this volume contains a lack 
that is quite apparent to this reviewer: 
the very meagre consideration given 
library service to Negroes in the rural 
South. The absence of data is an 
indication, perhaps, of the paucity of 
such service. Very few southern li- 
braries of any type make adequate 
provision for service to Negroes. Miss 
Humble mentions such in only two 
instances: (1) “In southern states, li- 
brarians report that the selection of 
books for branch libraries that serve 
Negroes presents a great many diffi- 
culties. In Louisiana, books that de- 
scribe the emancipated Negro are 
sometimes excluded from the school 
community libraries for Negroes, ‘on 
the advice of the older Negro teachers 
themselves,’ the librarian says. In 
Mississippi the circulation of books 
that portray social equality between 
Negroes and whites is illegal.” (2) 
“In the crowd that comes [to the 
bookmobile in Louisiana] are lumber- 
jacks, mothers with babies in arms, 
rural school teachers, old men walking 


with canes, boys and girls who hurry 
to help the librarian lower the sides 
of the car and open the book shelves. 
There are no Negroes among them 
because it is thought that the supply 
of books is insufficient for the thirty 
thousand white people of the three 
parishes.” 

Surely, a few examples of service to 
adult Negroes could have been found 
to help complete the picture: Rural 
America Reads! For this phase of the 
subject better jobs have been done by 
Tommie Dora Barker? and Louis 
Round Wilson,? although, they, too, 
leave much to be desired. 

Mo. E. Dun.ap, 
Inbrarian 
Wilberforce University 


The Negro in American Literature’ 


Sterling Brown has done an excel- 
lent job in the two monographs, Ne- 
gro Poetry and Drama and The Negro 
in American Fiction. They constitute 
one of the most satisfying studies of 
the place of the Negro in our national 
literature to be found at the present 
time. We say this with full conscious- 
ness of the briefness of the two book- 
lets, of the semi-popular perspective 
from which they were written, and of 
the omissions which the limit of the 
study required. The two together pre- 
sent the most comprehensive picture of 
the Negro as both character and au- 
thor that it has been our privilege to 
see. 

In Negro Poetry and Drama, Pro- 
fessor Brown traces the development 
of poetry written by Negroes from 
Jupiter Hammon down to the present 
time. Unfortunately, he has to treat 
in the same 142 brief pages white 


1Barker, T. D., Libraries of the South. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936. Pp. 215. 

? Wilson, L. R., and Wight, E. A., County 
Iibrary Service in the South. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 259. 

*Brown, Sterling, Negro Poetry and 
Drama and The Negro in American Fiction. 
Washington: Associates in Negro Folk Edu- 
cation, 1937. Pp. 142 and 209 respectively. 
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poetry of Negro life, Negro folk 
poetry, and the drama of Negro life. 
Of course, it is patently impossible 
to do justice to all of these different 
phases of literature within the limits 
mentioned above. The result has been 
too much condensation, and in many 
places where one would welcome criti- 
cal discussion one finds a critical 
aphorism. Professor Brown is often 
very clever and penetrating in these 
comments, but it is regrettable that 
spatial limitations required such treat- 
ment. 

But in spite of this handicap, Negro 
Poetry and Drama is both a scholarly 
as wel! as a highly practicable work. 
With its logical presentation of mate- 
rial, with its discussion questions at 
the end of each chapter, and with its 
selected bibliographies it should prove 
a Godsend to the teachers of courses 
in Negro literature. It is also an excel- 
lent book for the layman interested in 
the subject, for it is scholarly without 
being academic. 

Professor Brown has written with a 
great deal of restraint. It is evident 
that he leans towards the folk and 
realistic elements of Negro literature, 
but he has not because of this been 
unfair to the Romantic and “escapist” 
tradition. His treatment of Dunbar is 
a good case in point. Dunbar’s weak- 
nesses and omissions he has pointed 
out with refreshing acuteness, but at 
the same time he has given Dunbar 
full credit for his undeniable talent. 
Professor Brown’s critical evaluations 
of poetry are doubly interesting, be- 
cause he writes as it were from the 
inside. 

One chapter in the work frankly 
disappoints us—that on the New Ne- 
gro. The reason for this may be that 
half of the treatment of this subject 
is to be found in The Negro in Ameri- 
can Fiction, the division of treatment 
tending to take away from the com- 
plete picture. On the other hand, it 
may be that the New Negro has been 
himself such a colossal disappoint- 
ment that Sterling Brown has refused 


to gloat over the spectacle. However, 
it does seem to us that the author has 
left unsaid some things both in praise 
and in blame of the much-discussed 
New Negro. 

Negro Poetry and Drama comes as 
a welcome ally in a field of American 
literature which has been shockingly 
neglected. Dr. Benjamin Brawley, Ar- 
thur Schomburg, James Weldon John- 
son, and Vernon Loggins have done 
excellent spadework, but they have 
labored practically alone. Vernon Log- 
gins’ The Negro Author has been to 
date the most intensive study in the 
field and as such naturally invites 
comparison with that of Sterling 
Brown. The objectives of the two 
writers, however, have not been the 
same. Loggins’ work stops at 1900; 
Brown’s study comes down to the 
present time with more or less em- 
phasis on the contemporary scene. 
Loggins treats the Negro only as au- 
thor, whereas Brown treats him both 
as character and author. The one weak 
place in Brown’s whole treatment, it 
seems to us, is that he elects to omit 
in these two studies the Negro non- 
fiction prose writers. Loggins’ work 
does an excellent job on this group. 
The two books therefore supplement 
each other. 

The Negro in American Fiction is 
in our estimation the better of the two 
works. In this booklet, Professor 
Brown is doing pioneer work in a field 
that will become increasingly impor- 
tant in our national literature. It is 
the first full-length presentation of 
this subject and as such will in all 
probability become a critical land- 
mark, 

The opening pages of the introduc- 
tion contain a challenge that Ameri- 
can literary criticism ought to regard 
seriously: 

In spite of the publishers’ dicta that certain 
authors know the Negro better than Negroes 
themselves; in spite of certain authors who 
believe that slave-holding ancestry is nec- 
essary in order truly to know Negroes (on 
the theory that only the owner, or his de- 
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scendants, can know the owned); in spite 
of the science of Negro mind-reading, flour- 
ishing below the Mason-Dixon line, it is 
likely that Negro authors will, after the 
apprentice years, write most fully and most 
deeply about their own people. 


In 209 pages of brilliant and scholarly 
work, Sterling Brown proves that at 
least one Negro can write fully and 
deeply not only about his own people 
but about that which is written con- 
cerning that people. 

Professor Brown in this volume con- 
siders the Negro character from its 
earliest appearance in Colonial Amer- 
ican literature down to the present 
time. He shows through a wealth of 
quotation and comment how certain 
stereotypes of Negro character-depic- 
tion came into being and how these 
stertotypes have been accepted by 
America as portraits of the Negro. 
“The treatment of the Negro in Amer- 
ican fiction,” he feels, “since it paral- 
lels his treatment in American life, has 
naturally been noted for injustice.” 
His penetrating analysis of this treat- 
ment leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind concerning the truth of this con- 
tention. The whole study is itself an 
unconsciously eloquent plea to Ameri- 
can writers, black and white, to throw 
aside these conventional patterns and 
write about the Negro as he really is. 

The thing which strikes the reader 
of this booklet most forcibly is the 
amount of scholarly work which went 
into its making. It is the result of 
hours and hours of labor not only with 
the well known and popular works of 
authors like Stowe, Harris, and Page, 
but also with the works of a vast army 
of obscure and mediocre writers of a 
bygone day. The reader is simply 
stunned by the wealth of material pre- 
sented in such a small compass. 

The “freshness” of approach is also 
gratifying. Professor Brown has not 
isolated the Negro author but has 
made him an integral part of the 
American literary scene. His classifi- 
cations and groups have been based 


on more significant differences than 
those of race. This is definitely a de- 
sirable stand, for these has been a 
tendency among Negro critics to for- 
get through unconscious emphasis on 
race pride literary trends and schools. 
This freshness of approach is also ap- 
parent in his appraisals of figures long 
familiar to us. There is no attempt at 
debunking, but he is not averse to 
pruning the laurel foliage on some re- 
spected heads. And above all, he is 
no racial chauvinist. Thomas Dixon, 
Roark Bradford and W. E. B. DuBois 
are weighed in the same balance. Of 
course, Mr. Brown cannot always keep 
a straight face, and some of his witty 
interpolations at the expense of sev- 
eral of his subjects are just what one 
would expect from the author of the 
“Slim Greer” poems. Taken as a 
whole, his criticism is that of an 
extraordinarily able and well-prepared 
scholar living in the “height” of his 
own time. 

In these two volumes, Negro Poetry 
and Drama and The Negro in Ameri- 
can Fiction, Sterling Brown has given 
the best picture that we have of the 
Negro in the American literary scene. 
His work is a significant contribution 
to American letters. 

Artuur P. Davis 
Professor of English 
Virginia Union University 


Negro Survey? 


I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so following, but 
I will not eat with you, drink with you, 
nor pray with you. 


With these words of Shakespeare, 
John G. Van Deusen, Professor of 
American History and Government at 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York, 
begins his survey of contemporary 
conditions among Negroes in the 
United States. While he writes that 
this quotation is a classic one, he also 


*Van Deusen, John G., The Black Man 
in White America. Washington: The As- 
sociated Publishers, 1938. Pp. 338. 
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reveals that its spirit is the spirit of 
America. Through nineteen chapters 
he describes the status of the Negro 
in every aspect of his life in the United 
States. 

In the first section, he treats the 
general subject of Race Inferiority, 
describing it in the actual conditions 
which face the Negro in travel, hotel 
accommodations, public institutions, 
living conditions, hospitals and stores. 
In concluding this section he states 
that “race prejudice is as irrational as 
the primitive taboo.” A treatment of 
the Negro farmer follows, in which 
sharecropping, tenant farming, the 
agricultural wage earner, peonage and 
farm ownership find their place. Fed- 
eral projects for farm relief are also 
described. The migration of Negroes 
from 1879 through the period of the 
World War to the present is given 
brief summary description. Segrega- 
tion within the city grows out of this 
discussion of migration, as he gives 
description to the tendencies which 
have given rise to Harlem in New 
York, the South Side in Chicago, the 
Seventh Ward in Philadelphia, the 
Hill District in Pittsburgh, St. An- 
toine Street in Detroit, Central Ave- 
nue in Cleveland, Northwest in Wash- 
ington, Druid Hill in Baltimore, the 
West End and Auburn Avenue in At- 
lanta, and other city ghettoes. The 
living conditions within these areas 
are described and the costs of living 
among Negroes are detailed. The con- 
structive features of the New Deal in 
connection with slum clearance and 
rebuilding are given brief discussion. 
Additional subjects treated are the 
Wage Earner, the Woman Worker, the 
Negro in Business, the Negro in Poli- 
tics, the Forgotten Man of the New 
Deal, the Public School, the Negro 
College, the Negro Church, the Negro 
Press, the Negro and his Songs, the 
Negro’s Contribution to American 
Literature, the Negro in Creative Art 
and Negro Leadership. 

In connection with the presentation 
of education, the sections on the Pub- 





lic School and the Negro College have 
direct bearing. Beginning with the rise 
of Negro education in reconstruction, 
the author outlines the developments 
of Negro education at public expense, 
quoting from the most recent surveys, 
In noting the salaries of colored teach- 
ers he describes very briefly the fact 
that the median salaries of Negro 
rural teachers are far below the me- 
dian salaries of white teachers. A more 
extended discussion is given of the 
salaries in the urban schools. Deficien- 
cies in the maintenance of the ele- 
mentary schools and of the high 
schools are also described. In closing 
this discussion he notes the difficulty 
which the secondary school has of 
holding the Negro children and con- 
cludes that even in the Northern cities 
there are comparatively few Negro 
children who graduate from high 
schools. 

The historical background of the 
Negro college is briefly described in a 
single page and the more recent de- 
velopments are noted. Use is made in 
this connection of the volume by Dr. 
D. O. W. Holmes on “The Evolution 
of the Negro College,” and the sur- 
veys of Negro colleges and universi- 
ties made by the Bureau of Education. 
One of his conclusions is, that “many 
of the Negro colleges represent faith 
and hope rather than accomplish- 
ment,” but when he asserts that some 
of these are little more than elemen- 
tary schools with slender provision for 
secondary work, doubt may arise in 
the minds of some students, for his 
proof for this authority is taken from 
the 1916 Survey of Negro Education 
by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, and con- 
siderable progress has been made by 
Negro colleges during the past thirty- 
two years. One would agree, however, 
when he states, in connection with 
graduate work in these institutions, 
that “it probably were wisdom to de- 
lay the establishment of graduate 
schools until the existing colleges have 
raised their standards.” 

As a whole the volume represents 
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a comprehensive survey of the status 
of the Negro in America. Written by 
one outside of the population group 
and dedicated, as it is, to the twelve 
million darker citizens of the nation 
in the hope that “it will produce dis- 
cussion and that out of discussion will 
come understanding,” it should serve a 
useful purpose. Its facts, however, are 
well known to Negro readers and the 
experiences which he has outlined can 
be duplicated by numerous individ- 
uals. Facts which are obvious to the 
average Negro citizen are seized upon 
by this writer as significant ones. If 
the reader should not have in mind 
either the expressed objective of the 
author for creating a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the status of the Negro 
or the value to the average American 
of a comparative picture of the Negro 
in the American Scene, he would be 
led to seek a reason for the publication 
of the volume. However, either one or 
both of these objectives seem to give 
it cause for being. It should prove 
very informing to persons who are un- 
acquainted with the Negro’s situation 
in America. The volume is written 
without bias, one way or the other. 
It is neither a defense nor a plea. It 
is a factual statement which carries 
its own argument. Now and then the 
author expresses a questionable atti- 
tude on conditions, as when at the 
close of the first chapter he asks 
“Would not the interest of the whole 
country be better served by a careful 
consideration of our racial attitude?” 
He ends the volume by advising the 
Negro to be patient. He expresses the 
hope that the program of some Negro 
Ghandi would be wiser to follow than 
that of the militant leaders. He then 
ends the volume with the generaliza- 
tion that “the Negro problem will be 
solved by that universal solvent: 
Time.” 

Several inaccuracies appear in the 
book. He asserts that Tennessee in 
1881 was the first state to pass a law 
requiring railroads to furnish separate 
accommodations for Negroes. In this 


respect he is in error for the Laws of 
Mississippi, October-December, 1865, 
pp. 231-232, reveal a law excluding 
“any freedman, Negro or mulatto from 
the first class passenger car set apart 
for white persons.” When he states 
that the first successful Negro Theat- 
rical Company was the Georgia Min- 
strels in 1865, he is again in error, 
being forgetful of the African Theat- 
rical Company in New York in 1821. 
In connection with his discussion of 
the data on racial inferiority taken 
from the United States Army Tests 
in 1917, he gives a very meagre discus- 
sion and fails to carry the matter to 
its logical conclusion. Dr. H. H. Long, 
in Opportunity for March, 1923, writ- 
ing on “Race and Mental Tests” has 
presented a more comprehensive study 
of these tests. This study, as well as 
the Year Book Number III of the 
JOURNAL OF NeEGRO EpvUCcATION on 
“The Physical and Mental Abilities 
of the American Negro,” were avail- 
able to the author but seem to have 
been over-looked by him. When he 
asserts that the Southern Negro 
laborer is sometimes guided by im- 
pulse and takes no thought for the 
morrow, he states only a half truth, 
for such a generalization may cover 
Southern laborers without reference 
to race and, for that, many Northern 
ones. His assertion that the Unions of 
Pullman Conductors and the Railway 
Engineers do not bar Negroes from 
membership is untrue. The Constitu- 
tion of the Pullman Conductors states 
directly, “Applicant for membership 
must be a white male,” and the Con- 
stitution of Engineers states, “no per- 
son shall become a member—unless he 
is a white man.” His reference to “Dr. 
William N. Berry, pastor of a colored 
church at Springfield, Massachusetts” 
is a dual error. Dr. William N. De- 
Berry is the Executive Secretary of 
the Dunbar League of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 

The Negro in religion is described as 
having a childlike simplicity in the 
presence of forces he does not under- 
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stand and as having adopted an out- 
ward form of Christianity without 
being seriously interested in its ethical 
features. One wonders if the author 
regards these folk traits as weaknesses 
of the Negro alone. These statements 
could have been written of any par- 
ticular population group in the West- 
ern world. He states that the striking 
defect in the Negro church is “the 
moral and academic unfitness of many 
of the Negro clergy.” In support of 
this statement he refers to the results 
of a questionnaire addressed from At- 
lanta University in 1903 to two hun- 
dred Negro laymen concerning their 
opinion of the moral character of Ne- 
gro preachers. A considerable change 
has taken place in the Negro church 
since that period. There are surveys 
and printed articles which give definite 
pictures of this changed situation. 
These should have been also cited so 
that a more complete truth could have 
been established. 

A selected bibliography, alphabeti- 
cally arranged under Books, Magazine 
Articles and Newspapers, lists the 
works used by the author. Copious 
footnotes are employed and the in- 
dex is carefully arranged and is en- 
tirely adequate. 

Cuas. H. Westry 


Treasure Island for Students? 


This volume is the first of two re- 
ports on the study of skilled and 
white-collar Negro workers, adminis- 
tered by Dr. Robert C. Weaver, di- 
rected by Mr. Ira De A. Reid, and 
engaging the assistance of Mr. Pres- 
ton Vallen as Supervisor of Research 
and Dr. Charles 8. Johnson as Super- 
visor of Tabulation. It contains the 
statistical summary of data uncovered 


*Reid, Ira De A.; Vallen, Preston; John- 
son, Charles S.; and Weaver, Robert C., 
The Urban Negro Worker in the United 
States 1925-36. An Analysis of the Training, 
Types, and Conditions of Employment and 
Earnings of 200,000 Skilled and White- 
Collar Negro Workers. Vol. 1. Statistics by 
Regions. Washington: US. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 127. 








by the research. A second volume is 
promised, and will give interpretations 
to the statistical data of Volume I. 

The second volume may be more 
useful for the general public. Mature 
students of social and economic trends 
will find the first volume a joy and 
delight, a veritable treasure island of 
data from which they can draw their 
own interpretations. The United States 
Census reports always leave the stu- 
dent with the feeling that just another 
question or so would have illuminated 
so much more of the structure being 
analyzed. This report, with some 
thirty-five tables giving elaborate 
cross tabulations, leaves little to be 
asked from those who handled the 
data. 

The casual student of race and class 
may always be marked by his objec- 
tion to the use of statistics in a factual 
presentation. He prefers an easy, pre- 
digested text which requires no more 
mental effort than a good summer 
novel, and frequently has as much 
permanent truth or value. With this 
volume in print, with its usable basic 
data, there will no longer be any ex- 
cuse for wild and aimless prophesies, 
smug estimates of current status, self- 
confident and grandiose plans for the 
educational, social and economic sal- 
vation of the race, concerning the spe- 
cial field it illuminates. 

The 335,000 schedules analyzed in 
this volume represent the group from 
which the majority of our Negro high 
school population at the present time 
is drawn, and from which has come the 
vast majority of our college students 
and graduates. This reviewer would 
suggest that the next time any college 
president, college professor, or high 
school principal, wishes to make 4 
speech, or pronouncements on the cur- 
riculum, or on the state of the nation, 
he should fortify his intelligence with 
a careful study of the data set forth 
in this volume. 

The kind of materials analyzed are 
too varied to be even mentioned in 
this brief review. Suffice it to say that 
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this report answers most of your ques- 
tions. Do you want to know where 
Negro white collar and skilled work- 
ers were born? Do you want to know 
how much education they have? Do 
you want to argue about mixed or 
separate schools and their relative ef- 
fectiveness? Would you like to know 
the degree of social mobility among 
Negroes? Would you care to be more 
intelligent about the possibilities of 
Negro business as an employer of a 
Negro middle class? 

In brief—would you like to know? 
If you do, we recommend this book. 
Horace Mann Bonn 
Department of Education 

Fisk University 


Economics and the Negro Made 
Intelligible* 


The Associates in Negro Folk Edu- 
cation continue their well-written and 
informative booklets on the Negro 
with Mr. Hill’s contributions. In an 
editorial foreword Dr. Alain Locke ex- 
presses the conviction that the prob- 
lem of the Negro is a labor problem, 
and that “we must bring this crucial 
issue of American life to a clear, scien- 
tific and significant focus.” Mr. Hill 
has succeeded notably in this aim. His 
brief story portrays the economic role 
of the Negro worker during slavery, 
brings to a clear understanding his 
status during the Reconstruction 
crisis, and with admirable simplicity 
and interest summarizes his status 
under contemporary conditions and 
pressures, 

The conclusion is a clear statement 
of possibilities. It is more: the author 
draws upon his long experience and 
research to set forth practical sugges- 
tions regarding a program of action. 

Balanced, objective, penetrating, 
and well-written, this booklet deserves 
to be read, not only by the larger mass 





‘Hill, T. Arnold, The Negro and Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction. Bronze Booklet No. 
5. Washington: The Associates in Negro 
Folk Education, 1937. Pp. 78. 


audience for which it is intended, but 
also by the (presumably) more widely 
read group of educational factotums 
engaged in program making for the 
high school and college youth of to- 
day. Both groups have much to learn 
from such a work. 
Horace Mann Bonp 


The Negro College Graduate 


The crucial test of the college, any 
college, lies, in the final analysis, at 
exactly this point: What does the col- 
lege do for, or to, its students? One 
approach to an evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of the college program is 
to survey the graduates of a given 
college, or of a group of colleges, to 
ascertain the pattern of their post- 
college careers; one thereby secures an 
objective basis for speculating upon 
the influence of the institution upon 
its material. 

Professor Charles S. Johnson, under 
a subvention of the General Educa- 
tion Board, initiated, in 1932, a survey 
of broad scope; an attempt was made 
to secure an objective portrayal of the 
Negro college graduate in the United 
States. The Negro College Graduate’ 
presents the results of this study. The 
stated purpose of the study is four- 
fold: 


a. to ascertain the number, distribution and 
occupational adjustment of the Negro 
graduates of college, professional and vo- 
cational schools; 

b, to provide an analysis of some of the 
important social factors determining the 
present number and status of these gradu- 
ates; 

c. to test by such means as appear valid 
and sound the value, in terms of the 
graduates themselves, of measures and 
methods employed in the higher educa- 
tion of this group, and 

d. to lay a factual basis for the further 
study and planning of programs of ad- 


* Johnson, Charles S., The Negro College 
Graduate. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. 399. 
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vanced education with some reference to 
the social and cultural problems which 
continue to be a part of Negro life. 


Even a casual perusal of the volume 
would reveal that much work has gone 
into this study. The twenty-three 
chapters of the text are devoted to 
analysis and discussion of the number 
and location, the socio-economic sta- 
tus, the vocational guidance and place- 
ment, and the social and educational 
philosophy of Negro college gradu- 
ates; and to discussion of the history 
and present status of the Negro in the 
various professions and of the Negro 
private college. An appendix reports 
the results of a special study of the 
effect of the depression on Negro col- 
lege graduates. Included in the volume 
are twenty charts and 146 tables; a 
bibliography of 111 titles is appended. 

The Negro College Graduate is a 
well-organized and well-written work. 
Professor Johnson gives meaning to 
his findings by interpreting them in 
the light of both historical and con- 
temporary social-economic factors. 
Most of the major facts presented are 
those which are well-known, in a gen- 
eral way at least, to students of Negro 
education; certain of these findings 
will bear restatement. 

1. Negro college matriculants come 
largely from families of low economic 
status (compared with the familial 
background of white college students) 
which leads to the conclusion that, 
“They [Negro college students] must 
devote portions of their study time for 
self-support, or there must be student 
loans, or artificially low tuition costs, 
or second-rate schools, or more state- 
supported higher education or fewer 
college graduates.” Significant is the 
statement that, “College graduates 
are, on the whole, not the product of 
one but of two or more generations of 
education.” Many Negro families are 
developing the tradition of college and 
professional education. 

2. It appears that Negro college 
graduates in the main, enter the pro- 


fessions, especially teaching, medicine 
and dentistry; that the vocational 
schools have sent more of their gradu- 
ates into the professions than into in- 
dustry; that few graduates enter the 
field of agriculture, in spite of the fact 
that the southern Negro is predomi- 
nantly rural. It is not without signifi- 
cance, however, that the 3,518 male 
graduates of the interview and ques- 
tionnaire group are engaged in 206 dif- 
ferent occupations and the 1,994 female 
graduates in 102 different occupations, 
The data reveal a noticeable trend in 
the direction of a smaller proportion 
of graduates entering the field of 
teaching. Of further significance is the 
fact that graduates of mixed northern 
schools reveal greater variability in 
their occupational choice. The author 
attributes this condition to the fact 
that “until recently southern colleges 
have not been equipped to develop 
students satisfactorily in the direction 
of occupations other than teaching, 
preaching or medicine.” Yet another 
penalty of “separate and equal” school 
facilities in the South! Figures are pre- 
sented to show that the professions 
are not yet “overcrowded” as far as 
Negro participation is concerned, in 
spite of the fact that most Negro col- 
lege graduates enter the professions. 
There are still too few qualified teach- 
ers, physicians, dentists and lawyers 
adequately to meet the needs of the 
group. 

3. Effective vocational guidance 
techniques are (or were prior to 1932 
at least) almost non-existent in Negro 
colleges and high schools. “Several ob- 
servations are inescapable: the range 
of occupations is narrow .. . a result 
is a large number of persons in fields 
in which they are only mildly inter- 
ested, or not interested at all, and for 
which they have little aptitude. 
Teaching .. . has drawn a large pro- 
portion of these neutrals . . . neither 
the high school nor the college appears 
to exercise any important influence in 
vocational selection. . . . The random 
method of vocational selection goes 
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back to the point of determining who 
goes to college.” 

4. Analysis of the social and edu- 
cational philosophy of Negro college 
graduates indicates that, “There is 
everywhere the recognition of a well- 
defined racial status which in edu- 
cation as well as in life must be reck- 
oned with.” 

These are challenging problems 
which the Negro college of today can- 
not afford to ignore. 

The value of this volume is con- 
siderably lessened by several weak- 
nesses, some of which are surprising 
in a book of this character. 

The data were gathered, in the 
main, during 1932, some six years 
prior to their publication. The author’s 
explanation that publication was de- 
ferred until a recheck could be ob- 
tained during a more normal economic 
period is entirely commendable, but 
there is the inescapable result that the 
data are “dated.” 

Much more serious is the failure 
accurately to describe the conditions 
under which the data were secured. 
It is stated that both the interview and 
questionnaire techniques were utilized, 
but in what proportion is not revealed. 
It is stated that the “special sample” 
(the interview and questionnaire 
group) constitutes “29 per cent of all 
living graduates,” but nowhere is the 
percentage of returns given. One would 
infer that the author secured returns 
and selected “a balanced sampling by 
geographical sections.” But it is also 
possible that this so-called “balanced 
sampling” represents simply an in- 
complete return of a broadcast ques- 
tionnaire. Due to the vagueness of the 
study at this point one is unable even 
to estimate the reliability of the find- 
ings. It may well be that the sample 
represents a selected group (those who 
returned the questionnaires) which 
differs significantly from the total 
population of Negro college graduates. 

The data relative to the number of 
graduates are grossly inaccurate and 
misleading. The difficulty of securing 


accurate figures of Negro graduates 
of mixed institutions is stated by the 
author but this fact is not taken into 
account in the presentation of the 
data. Thus, there is the statement, “Of 
the 43,821 graduates, 6,424 or 14.7 
per cent graduated from northern col- 
leges.” This figure, an estimate based 
on data secured from 116 mixed in- 
stitutions, is certainly an understate- 
ment, and should be recognized as 
such. 

Table III shows that, in 1936, Negro 
schools granted a total of 1,791 bache- 
lor’s degrees. An incomplete summary 
of degrees granted by Negro institu- 
tions in 1936, reported in the JouRNAL 
or Necro EpucaTion (6:243) shows 
a total of 3,323 bachelor’s degrees. Sim- 
ilarly, for 1935 the author reports only 
1,785 degrees granted by Negro 
schools. A report by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, covering the same period, 
gives a total of 2,852 graduates of 
four-year institutions. 

The author presents elaborate 
curves and formulae for the predic- 
tion of “increases in number of under- 
graduate degrees and arrives at the 
conclusion that “the number of gradu- 
ates of Negro colleges by 1940 will be 
about 3,000.” Just a little investigation 
would have revealed that this pre- 
dicted number already had been ex- 
ceeded at the time the “prediction” 
was made. Here is an example of the 
sort of procedure for which social 
scientists are frequently criticized— 
undue statistical refinement of inac- 
curate data. These inaccuracies are 
especially regrettable in view of the 
fact that the Negro College Graduate 
is destined to be quoted for years to 
come as an authoritative source. 

Although The Negro College Gradu- 
ate is weak from the quantitative 
standpoint, qualitatively the work 
constitutes a definite contribution. 
First, its pages fairly bristle with 
problems which are now challenging 
Negro higher education; especially is 
there a demonstrated need for effective 
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educational and vocational guidance, 
for increased attention to the place- 
ment of graduates, for the develop- 
ment of more diversified curriculums. 
Second, this work should encourage 
individual colleges to secure, period- 
ically, information about their own 
graduates such as is presented here. If 
Professor Johnson’s opus stimulates 
activity along these lines—and it 
should—the labor spent will have been 
well justified. 
Martin D. JENKINS 


The Negro’s God! 


This is an important book on the 
history of American thought. It is 
characterized by a fertile use of the 
sociological approach to the history 
of thought, by a realistic regard for the 
experiences of the “masses” so often 
ignored in such histories, and by ob- 
jectivity in treating movements in 
which the author himself shares. Dr. 
Mays has filled ably an important gap 
in the history of theological develop- 
ment in this country. 

The treatment falls naturally into 
three periods: the late colonial and 
early national periods up to the Civil 
War, the period from 1865 to the 
World War, and the post-war era. The 
device employed for classifying the 
materials is to differentiate the litera- 
ture used by the masses (spirituals, 
sermons and prayers taken steno- 
graphically in church services, and 
Sunday School lesson material), from 
the “classical” literature of Negro au- 
thors; and then to note whether the 
tendency within these writings is to- 
wards compensatory thinking where 
religion is an escape from social real- 
ity, towards a constructive social in- 
terpretation which guides daily action 
into channels calculated to improve 
the lot of the believers, or towards 
skeptical atheistic rejection of an older 
religious confidence. To the present 
reviewer this form of classification has 





*Mays, Benjamin E., The Negro’s God. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1938. Pp. 
269. 


definite limitations; for, while it 
makes room in the author’s exhaustive 
survey for wide diversity in the actual] 
theistic conceptions held, it tends to 
force them into the sociological cate- 
gories and inevitably to introduce 
some distortions thereby. For instance, 
the distinguished contribution which 
Howard Thurman has been making in 
these latter years lies in his ethical 
mysticism, while here he appears mere- 
ly as an apostle of the unity of man- 
kind and of divine impartiality. 
Furthermore, the classification used 
at the beginning obviously breaks 
down in the post-war section where 
other rubrics are employed. It would 
have been valuable to compare these 
types of conception of God found in 
this last period with contemporary 
theological literature in general. As it 
stands the volume shows the weakness 
manifest in The Negro’s Church by 
the same author: the disposition to 
make Negro thought too closely de- 
pendent on the social status of the 
colored race to the exclusion of in- 
fluences affecting all Americans and 
producing equivalent attitudes in the 
religious thinking of whites as well. 
Nevertheless, the volume reports 
faithfully the theological results of a 
painstaking survey of all sorts of Ne- 
gro literature including plays and 
novels. As a study of what the Negro 
has been, and is, thinking about God, 
the book has no competitor in the field 
at present. What we learn is that the 
bulk of the materials employed in re- 
ligious education is conservative, 
other-worldly and escapist; and that 
as the educational level of the ministry 
is raised belief in God becomes more 
potent in social action and individual 
moral adjustment. Unfortunately Dr. 
Mays does not tell us who compiled 
the Sunday School lessons; and this 
anonymity is baffling in a considera- 
tion of Negro ideas. Is it possible that 
some of this material was written by 
white lesson-writers? This possibility 
might well warrant further study. 
Those most likely to read the book 
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will be especially interested in the 
classical literature so-called; for here 
the vanguard: of Negro thinking is on 
parade. From Thomas Hannon’s docile 
acceptance of the divine governance 
which allows slavery, and Phyllis 
Wheatley’s innocent gratitude for her 
escape from benighted Africa to civil- 
ized America, it is a far cry to the 
desperate skepticism of Countee Cul- 
len’s Black Christ: “Nay I have done 
with deities who keep me ever on my 
knees .. . yet never grant the boon of 
what I pray for night and day.” 
But the intelligent Negro is not neces- 
sarily repudiating belief in God: 
often it is a reaction against the child- 
hood God who was enshrined in callous 
other-worldliness as in W. E. Haw- 
kins’s Chords and Discords. And in- 
deed many of these latter-day writers 
show trust in God as a basis of vigor- 
ous social action. Here belong Kelly 
Miller (The Everlasting Stain), Rob- 
ert Moton’s orations, W. E. B. Du- 
Bois’s God of Love in Dark Water, 
and Howard Thurman’s poetic and 
sermonic productions. 

One of the striking discoveries is 
that “there is little other-worldliness in 
the literature between 1760 and 1860. 
... The Negroes’ ideas of God in this 
period are those of traditional Chris- 
tianity, but they are the most lofty 
of the traditional ideas.”” What does 
this mean historically? Were the 
colored people catching the hope of the 
new equalitarian national spirit? Were 
they being reached by Northern mis- 


sionaries who spoke openly or secretly 
of emancipation? Was it that the Ne- 
gro writers lived in abolitionist terri- 
tory or on the edge of it, like Ban- 
neker and Gustavius Vassa and David 
Walker and Douglass? 

Another surprising fact is that which 
appears in the last chapter of the book: 
“Negro ‘classical’ writers have, for the 
most part, adhered rather closely to 
the orthodox, traditional views of 
God.” Two exceptions in which crea- 
tive insights appear are mentioned. 
They are William Ashby’s Redder 
Blood where the individuality of men 
even excludes God; and Thurman’s 
declaration that “even God cannot 
be what he ought to be until man is 
what he ought to be.” Actually, 
neither of these is a radical innova- 
tion, the first reflecting the Personalist 
insistence of B. P. Bowne and his fol- 
lowers upon the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual; and the latter reiterating the 
teaching of many believers in a finite 
God. 

The conclusion on page 255 seems 
to be correct, that “the Negro is not 
interested in any fine theological or 
philosophical discussions about God.” 
As these discussions are seen to be per- 
tinent to social reconstruction the Ne- 
gro may well make his contribution 
here too; and when he does his think- 
ing will find a most valuable back- 
ground in this book. 

Epwin E. AuBREY 
Dept. of Christian Theology 
The University of Chicago 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Adams, Edwarde H., “A Comparative 
Anthropometric Study of Hard 
Labor During Youth as a Stimu- 
lator of Physical Growth of Young 
Colored Women,” The Research 
Quarterly of the American Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Educa- 
cation, 9: 102-08, O 1938. 

Adams attempted to determine the 
effects of hard labor upon the physical 


growth of young colored women. 
Measurements in height, shoulders, 
chest, hips, joint breadths, muscle 
girths, skin and weight measurements 
of 100 young women who had under- 
gone a lifetime of hard manual work 
were compared with the corresponding 
measurements of 100 young women 
who had done no manual work. Hard 
labor apparently has a definite effect 
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during youth as a stimulator of phy- 
sical growth. The hard workers grow 
taller and much heavier, have larger 
muscle girths and better developed 
chests than the non-workers. Slight dif- 
ference was found in skin measure- 
ments in favor of hard workers. 


Greene, J. E., “Comparative Studies 
of Certain Mental Disorders Among 
Whites and Negroes in Georgia 
During the Decade 1923-32,” Psy- 
chological Monographs, 50: 130-154, 
No. 5, 1938. 

Interracial comparisons are made of 
White and Negro mental patients in 
Georgia within seven clinical categor- 
ies of mental disorders: senile psycho- 
ses with cerebral] arteriosclerosis, gen- 
eral paralysis, psychoses with cerebral 
syphilis, manic-depressive psychoses, 
dementia praecox psychoses, and all 
clinical groups. Three major compari- 
sons are made: (1) comparisons based 
on differences in standard rates—ad- 
mission, death, discharge and readmis- 
sion; (2) comparisons based on differ- 
ences in medians—age at first admis- 
sion, duration of residence, age at 
death of patients dying at the State 
Hospital; (3) comparisons based on 
differences in percentages of dis- 
charged patients classified as—recov- 
ered, improved, and unimproved. The 
findings seem to show that in Georgia, 
Negroes are more likely to become in- 
sane than are Whites, die during much 
shorter periods of hospital residence 
and at much earlier ages, and have 
notably high death rates. The author 
concludes: “the present data do not 
justify the assumption of a constitu- 
tional inferiority among Negroes, nor 
do they prove that the differences are 
due to racial discrimination or exploi- 
tation.” 


Herskovits, Melville J., “Some Recent 
Developments in The Study of West 
African Native Life,” The Journal 
of Negro History, 24: 14-32, Ja 
1939. 


A critical review of recent develop- 
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ments in West African research. The 
work done by English, French, and 
American scientists is considered sep- 
arately. Data show that all are inter- 
ested in contributing answers to such 
general questions as the nature of 
human civilization, its manner of 
change and the courses that bring 
about changes, the relation of culture 
to physical type, etc., but there is a 
difference in emphasis. Two types of 
anthropologists are found: govern- 
ment and academic. Government an- 
thropologists are primarily concerned 
with possible applications of anthro- 
pology to African colonial administra- 
tion. Academic anthropologists are 
primarily interested in the scientific 
study of African culture for the pur- 
poses of developing insight into the 
relations of these people to folk in the 
New World. The significant studies of 
each group of anthropologists are pre- 
sented in this study. 


Jaffe, A. J., and Shanas, E., “Economic 
Differentials in the Probability of 
Insanity,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 44: 534-39, Ja 1939. 


Data from a study of insanity in 
Chicago were analyzed in an effort to 
determine the relationship between 
economic status and the probability 
of an individual’s becoming insane. A 
greater prevalence of insanity was 
found among the poorer groups than 
among the richer. This was true for 
Negroes and Whites alike. About the 
same differentials were found for each 
sex and racial group. 


Johnson, Charles §., “The Social Set- 
ting of Negro Education,” The Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, 12: 
273-87, Ja 1939. 


The economic predicament of the 
Southern Negroes is bound up with the 
economic fate of the area, The South’s 
efforts to maintain the caste system 
among Negroes has operated to cur- 
tail the educational progress of Whites 
and Negroes alike. The economic situa- 
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tion of Negroes is best understood 
through a study of the general trends 
of contemporary society, the urbaniza- 
tion of the Negro population, increas- 
ing industrial expansion, the develop- 
ment of technology, the development 
of a proletariat in the United States, 
and the recent tendency on the part 
of Labor organizations to recognize 
Negro coal, iron and steel workers. 


Marks, Eli S., “The Negro College,” 
The Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, 12: 288-97, Ja 1939. 

The present status of the Negro col- 
lege is defined in terms of enrollment, 
financial status, expenditures: for the 
national sciences, library facilities, 
and qualification and salary of teach- 
ers. The data show: (1) Average 
enrollment in publicly controlled 
Negro colleges is about 14 that in pub- 
lic colleges accredited by the North 
Central Association. The correspond- 
ing ratio for private colleges is 34. (2) 
The expenditures per student range 
from less than $40 to $240. (3) Ex- 
penditure for instructional service in 
Negro colleges in 1937 was less than 
the corresponding expenditures in the 
public schools in 1936. (4) Total cur- 
rent expenditures per student were less 
in 14 Negro colleges (1937) than the 
corresponding expenditures for the 
public schools in the United States in 
1936. (5) In 20 or 55 per cent of the 
Negro colleges student fees were more 
than half of the educational expendi- 
tures. For the colleges in general for 
the United States, student fees consti- 
tute about 14 the educational expendi- 
tures. (6) Endowments remain inade- 
quate—23 or 63.9 per cent derive less 
than 10 per cent of all income from 
endowment sources. (7) Public col- 
leges are improving their standards 
more rapidly than private colleges. 
Six of the ten colleges accredited class 
A since 1934 were publicly sup- 
ported. (8) The median annual ex- 
penditures for books in Negro colleges 
was $1,350. The corresponding expend- 
itures for liberal arts colleges ac- 


credited by the North Central Associa- 
tion was $2,467. (9) Formal training 
of Negro college faculties shows sig- 
nificant improvement. 


McCuistion, Fred, “The Support of 
Public Education in the United 
States, with Special Reference to 
Negro Schools,” The Journal of Ed- 
ucational Sociology, 12: 257-63, Ja 
1939. 

The problem of the support of pub- 
lic education with emphasis upon the 
support of education for Negroes is 
defined and the trends and sources of 
public school support are set forth. 
Determining factors are: uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth and natural re- 
sources within and among states, dif- 
ferences in the total annual income 
per child of school age, and the prob- 
lem of providing public instruction for 
three million Negroes. Data show that 
the differences existing between the 
expenditures for the white and colored 
schools in the South are equally as 
large as the differences between ex- 
penditures in the North and the na- 
tional average. The author concludes: 
“the nation imposes on the South 
about the same burden as the South 
imposes on the minority group be- 
cause of racial prejudice. 


Patterson, Fred Douglas, “Vocational 
Education and Guidance,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 
12: 298-307, Ja 1939. 

An appeal for the development of 
an effective vocational guidance pro- 
gram in Negro colleges is made; the 
urgent need for such a program is 
justified; and the possibilities and 
general pattern of a vocational guid- 
ance program are suggested. The 
author concludes: “There is a great 
need for vocational guidance in col- 
leges for Negroes . . . that will point 
the frontiers resident in occupations 
firmly established but long neglected, 
and guidance of a virile sort that will 
reveal the opportunities now dormant 
in areas as yet unexplored which of- 
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fer . . . the same limitless possibili- 
ties presented to those hardy pioneers 
who founded the nation.” 


Telford, C. W., “Comparative Studies 
of Full and Mixed Blood North 
Dakota Indians,” Psychological 
Monographs, 50: 116-129, No. 5, 
1938. 

Four tests—achievement tests of the 
educational type; standard group in- 
telligence tests of the linguistic type; 
individual learning tests; and per- 
formance tests—were given to a group 
of full blood and a group of mixed 
blood Indians in an effort to test the 
hypothesis: The apparent mental su- 
periority of the mixed bloods over the 
full blood is due to their greater con- 
tact with whites and to the acquistion 
of information relative to such an en- 
vironment, rather than to an inherent 
superiority of the white blood from 
which they sprang. The findings defi- 
nitely support this hypothesis. 


Water, Marjorie Van de, “Racial Psy- 


chology,” Science—(Supplement), 

88: 7-8, D 1938. 

A summary of the protest, prepared 
by psychologists and issued officially 
by the Council of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
against the “non-scientific interpreta- 
tions” of racial psychology which 
“Fascists are using to justify persecu- 
tion.” The protest says: “In the ex- 
periments which psychologists have 
made upon different peoples, no char- 
acteristic, inherent psychological dif- 
ferences which fundamentally distin- 
guish so called ‘races’ have been dis- 
closed. . . . There is no evidence for 
the existence of an inborn Jewish or 
German or Italian mentality. Further- 
more, there is no indication that the 
members of any group are rendered 
incapable by their biological heredity 
of completely acquiring the culture of 
the community in which they live. 
This is true not only of the Jews in 
Germany, but also of groups that ac- 
tually are physically different from 
one another.” 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: General Activities 
WALTER G. DANIEL 


A Seconp N.Y.A. CoNFERENCE ON 
THE PROBLEMS OF NEGROES AND 
Necro YouTH was held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 12-14, with Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Director of 
the Division of Negro Affairs of the 
N.Y.A., in charge. The conference lis- 
tened to reports of the four evaluation 
committees based upon recommenda- 
tions made at the first conference held 
in 1937, and appraising progress. 
Statements were made by seven com- 
mittees on social and economic secur- 
ity, education and recreation, farm 
tenancy and rural problems, civil 
liberties, youth and its problems, pub- 
lic employment, and health and hous- 
ing. 

The committee reports took cogni- 
zance of gains made. Special mention 
was made of some increased participa- 
tion in programs of national agencies 
such as the Works Progress Admini- 
stration, the National Youth Admini- 
stration, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, United States Housing 
Authority, Social Security Board, 
Children’s Bureau, Farm Security and 
Farm Credit Administration. Among 
the needs listed as immediate were 
Federal anti-lynching legislation, elim- 
ination of discrimination in Federal 
Civil Service, unrestricted use of the 
ballot, continuation of an adequately 
and federally administered work relief 
program, an expanded low-rent hous- 
ing program, extension of social se- 
curity benefits to agricultural and do- 
mestic workers, participation in the 
program of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, securing important pol- 
icy-making positions for Negroes, 
equitable participation in the George- 
Deen Act for industrial education, full 


participation in the apprenticeship 
training and vocational guidance pro- 
gram, a national health program, con- 
tinuation and extension of youth serv- 
ice programs. The general conclusions 
pointed (1) to a need for legislative 
and judicial action that would prevent 
discrimination against the Negro, (2) 
to the desirability of greater participa- 
tion in Federal programs and for 
Federal action where states show a 
tendency to discriminate, (3) to effec- 
tiveness of providing guarantees that 
insure equitable distribution of funds, 
(4) to the advantage in including Ne- 
gro membership in policy-making 
bodies and administrative positions, 
and (5) to the efficacy of admitting 
Negroes to training and appointment 
into fields hereto limiting or denying 
admission. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt de- 
parted from the conventional speech- 
making method and permitted the 
audience to ask questions which she 
graciously and frankly answered with 
a free, liberal, and unprejudiced mind. 

As is generally true there is much 
division of opinion as to the achieve- 
ments of the conference. The most fre- 
quent adverse remark has been that it 
was bolstering the Negro for the forth- 
coming 1940 elections. For the most 
part the reports were representative of 
current thought on the issues raised; 
and if one-half of the recommenda- 
tions are followed, the Negro would 
achieve a two-fold increase in the 
participation of the benefits of Ameri- 
can democracy. 


HE MariAN ANDERSON CONCERT 
sponsored almost annually by the 
Howard University School of Music 
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has this year precipitated a grave is- 
sue of racial discrimination in the city 
of Washington. Forced to find more 
commodious seating space to present 
the internationally famous singer in 
recital Easter Sunday, April 9, ap- 
plication was made to the management 
of the Constitution Memorial Hall, 
owned by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The D.A.R., however, 
does not permit Negro organizations to 
use Constitution Hall. Request was 
then made of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia to use the 
auditorium of the Central High School, 
built for the education of white youth 
but located in a neighborhood adjacent 
to a center of Negro population and 
only six blocks from Howard Uni- 
versity. The Board at first denied the 
request, but after vigorous protest 
from citizens of both races decided to 
reconsider its action. Under date of 
March 3, 1939, the Committee of the 
Board of Education on the Commun- 
ity Use of Buildings recommended the 
approval of the particular request with 
the provision that this action should 
not be considered a precedent. The 
Board is of the opinion that granting 
this request is to be interpreted as a 
waiver of an existing rule which pro- 
hibits the use of school buildings for 
financial, private profit. It further 
maintains that the dual system of 
schools under which Negro and white 
pupils are schooled in separate build- 
ings should be maintained in play- 
ground and community center activi- 
ties, because it is the will of Congress. 
The final paragraph of the report is 
herewith quoted: 


The Committee believes that a concession 
now, as @ proof of good will to Marian An- 
derson and the colored people of the Dis- 
trict, will serve to remove this question from 
public discussion, but only under positive 
and definite assurance and agreement that 
the concession will not be taken as a prece- 
dent and that the Board of Education will 
not in the future again be asked to depart 
from the principle of a dual system of 
schools and school facilities, We believe that 


if there are in this question now before us, 
implications that the granting of this re- 
quest may in the future be construed as a 
step toward interchangeable use of white 
and colored schools, then it should be de- 
nied. The Board is now operating under the 
law of Congress creating the dual system 
and only Congress can change it. 


Through the various stages of de- 
velopment there has been much news- 
paper comment and correspondence. 
The Board of Education has over- 
looked in the past the fact that white 
artists have appeared before racially 
mixed audiences in schools designed 
for Negroes, and that affairs have been 
given where financial, private interest 
has been involved. The hope that 
through the promotion of the cultural 
contributions of the race and the 
spread of public education, democratic 
government will eventually eliminate 
racial discrimination and injustice is 
dimmed by the facts which were re- 
vealed in a study of this incident in 
the nation’s capital. At this writing the 
expressed opinion favors the rejection 
of the use of the Central High School 
auditorium under the provisions of- 
fered. Failure to adhere to principle 
and personal as well as racial preju- 
dice are confusing the issue. 


HE CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 

Necro Lanp-Grant Cou.eces held 
in November advocated in its report 
on findings a restatement of objec- 
tives of the colleges, consumer educa- 
tion, extending health programs, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, 
adult education, attacking problems 
of Negro life, increased Federal aid, 
enriching student life, improving the 


faculty, expanding youth programs - 


like N.Y.A. and C.C.C., wage and 
hour legislation, participating in the 
attack upon world problems. (The 
January issue outlined the program.) 


: FourtTH CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF SoctaL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS IN NeEGRO COLLEGES Was 
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held at Bennett College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, March 11. The dis- 
cussions centered mainly on the con- 
stitution and civil liberties. 


HE Necro Epucation Cuivus of 
Deicke College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on January 18, 1939, spon- 
sored a memorial service on the cam- 
pus in commemoration of David W. 
Cannon, Jr., who was an outstanding 
student in both scholastic and extra- 
curricular activities 1936-1938. The 
program was significant because it 
was an example of inter-racial coopera- 
tion in an academic atmosphere. Par- 
ticipants on the program included 
members of the faculty and students 
of both races who joined to do honor 
to a young Negro who had shown 
achievement and promise both in his 
career as a student at Columbia and 
as a member of the faculty of the Vir- 
ginia State College for four years. 


HE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE FoUNDING OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES IN THE NATION’s CAPITAL 
is being celebrated from March 
through June by Divisions 10 to 13 
of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools. In 1862, Congress passed an 
act setting aside ten per cent of the 
taxes paid by colored citizens to estab- 
lish the first public school for Negro 
children. In the seventy-five years 
since that time, Negro schools have 
progressed continuously, until today, 
in the words of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, they 
are “probably among the best to be 
found for the race where separate 
schools are maintained.” Features of 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Cele- 
bration include Founders’ Day pro- 
grams during March, book showers 
and celebrations by professional as- 
sociations during April, programs 
commemorating health and physical 


education instruction during May, and 
closing exercises centering around 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary during 
June. Incident to these features, there 
will be numerous pageants, festivals 
and plays depicting the growth of the 
public schools. March 1 marked the 
official opening of the celebration 
which was inaugurated with a brief 
address by Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, 
First Assistant Superintendent of 
Colored Schools through the facilities 
of Station WRC, in connection with 
the opening of an exhibit of records 
and materials for research located at 
the Cleveland School. 


A MANIFESTO OF EDUCATORS was pre- 
pared under date of February 20, 
1939, by a committee of distinguished 
educators and journalists and is now 
being distributed for signatures. The 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Clyde R. Miller of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis hopes that every educator 
and teacher of journalism in the 
United States will sign the document. 
The following excerpts are taken from 
the original statement: 


We pledge our support to those measures 
which will help to strengthen and preserve 
our democracy. 

1. If we are really to be “one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,” 
our schools must provide liberty and justice 
for all, without discrimination on account of 
poverty, sex, race, or religion. 

4, Our basic civil liberties of speech, press, 
assembly, and teaching must be protected. 

5. Our schools, press, and radio must pre- 
sent the facts, and the truth behind the facts, 
about our history and traditions, about the 
world in which we live, about race and cul- 
ture, without fear or malice, without sup- 
pression or distortion. 
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Section B: Rural Education—The Cooperative 
Movement (continued) 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


FTER LISTING THE PERTINENT ITEMS 

showing the onward march of 
Rural Education, we devote the re- 
mainder of this issue to the Coopera- 
tive Movement (thus continuing the 
discussion started in the Jan. 1939 
issue). An article by Anne O’H. Wil- 
liamson discusses the Challenge of Co- 
operatives to the Negro College. Field 
Notes follow, and serve as a running 
comment on present Cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

Rural Education “Marches On:” 

png oF CoMMITTEE ON POLICIES 

or LanpD Grant CoLLEGES—Im- 
provement of Rural Life’: Nine and 
a quarter millions of the Negro popu- 
lation live in the South, which is es- 
sentially rural and agricultural. In ten 
of the southern states involved, the in- 
come of farm families is less than half 
that of the average of the remaining 
38 states. The improvement of rural 
life must include: Increased income; 
education for wiser use of income re- 
ceived; and the development of a 
higher sense of civic and social re- 
sponsibility on the part of the people. 
Following these will come better hous- 
ing, health, improved child life and 
happier rural people. The colleges 
must strive to train rural workers with 
larger vision, deeper social conscious- 
ness and greater responsibility. 


URRICULUM MATERIAL FOR THE 
RURAL SCHOOL: “The National 
Farm and Home Hour,” a daily 
broadcast (except Sunday) by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (N.B.C. 12:30-1:15 p.m. EST). 


Tre ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF 
Rurat YoutH, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Latham Hatcher, met in 


*School and Society, January 1939, p. 
125. 


Washington, D.C., Jan. 26-27, 1939. 
A number of outstanding leaders, 
among them Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Dr. John W. Studebaker pleaded 
for improved educational programs for 
rural youth. 


re Soutu’s RENAISSANCE. Stirred 
by the report of the National 
Emergency Council to President 
Roosevelt, and accepting it as “an es- 
sentially true diagnosis of economic 
conditions” in the South, a group of 
forty or more Southern leaders (in 
January 1939) organized a “Council 
of Southern Regional Development” to 
devote its energies to long range plan- 
ning for the South. Already, Federal 
aid for agriculture, health, education, 
and labor are advocated. In addition, 
the Council stands for the elimination 
of freight-rate differentials, abolition 
of the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting, and the reconstruction of 
measures affecting owner-tenant re- 
lationships. 


HE DEPARTMENT OF RurAu Epvuca- 

TION of the NEA held its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 27 
to Mar. 1, 1939. Discussions centered 
about “Administrative Foundations 
of Education,” “Providing for Teacher 
Growth in Service,” “Adapting the 
Curriculum to the needs and Experi- 
ences of Children in Rural Communi- 
ties.” The Yearbook: Community Re- 
sources in Rural Schools was presented 
by Kate Wofford, Director of Rural 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


RE EpucaTion CoMMITTEE of the 
Farm Foundation and American 
Country Life Association. Dr. Benson 
Y. Landis, Executive Secretary; Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, Director; Miss Iman 
E. Schatzmann, Secretary. 

Personnel of the Commitee: 
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Floyd W. Reeves, Ph.D. Professor 
of Education and Political Science, 
University of Chicago, and Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. Professor 
Reeves is pre-eminently qualified in 
preparation, personality and experi- 
ence for membership on this commit- 
tee. His early background was in the 
rural setting of South Dakota. Other 
factors favoring his selection include 
his recent leadership as chairman of 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, his accessibility in Chi- 
cago, and his former contacts over a 
period of several years with the Direc- 
tor of the Farm Foundation. 

Mabel Carney, Professor of Rural 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. (Originally 
from Missouri, Illinois and Minne- 
sota.) Miss Carney’s services should 
be useful to the committee because of 
her long acquaintance with rural edu- 
cation activities and personnel both 
in the Mid-West and over the country 
generally; also because of her charter 
membership in the American Country 
Life Association and her study and 
contacts with rural education move- 
ments abroad. 

Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent of the 
General Education Board (Retiring), 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Mr. Favrot 
brings to the committee thirty years 
experience with the General Education 
Board in evaluating schools and edu- 
cational practices and policies. He also 
represents the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, and in fact the whole South, both 
white and colored (the Negro aspect 
being extremely important) with in- 
timate knowledge and far-reaching in- 
fluence. The committee is fortunate, 
indeed, to have enlisted the interest 
and Participation of a man so ably 
qualified as Mr. Favrot. 

Agnes Samuelson, Secretary of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. As former State Su- 
perintendent of Iowa for the past ten 
years and present Secretary of the 
lowa State Teachers Association, Miss 


Samuelson brings important contribu- 
tions of lay and professional leader- 
ship to the committee. Valuable, also, 
are her numerous connections with the 
National Education Association of 
which she was president in 1935 and 
her wide acquaintance and representa- 
tion of one of the foremost agricultural 
states of the Mississippi Valley and 
the nation. 

Maurice F. Seay, Director of the 
Bureau of School Service and Head of 
the Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; formerly Chief, Training 
Division, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
No serious study of Rural Education 
in the Mid-West, or elsewhere 
throughout the country; can afford to 
ignore the significant developments in 
rural schoo! philosophy, transition and 
practice now taking place in the ex- 
perimental area of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. As as representative of 
this group Dr. Seay is outstandingly 
qualified not only in youthfulness and 
potential ability but also through ex- 
perience and sound achievement al- 
ready realized. 

J. F. Waddell, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Waddell has been a 
leader of education in Wisconsin for 
many years and is thoroughly con- 
versant with the needs and possibili- 
ties of both rural life and education 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. His 
presence on the committee insures 
representation of the many forward- 
looking ideas for which Wisconsin is 
noted. 

Roscoe Pulliam, President, State 
Teachers College, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Illinois, with the greatest number 
of one-teacher schools (9,925) of any 
state in the Union and its current 
movement for the improvement of 
rural school curriculum and teaching, 
seems to present special claim for rep- 
resentation on this Rural Education 
Committee. For this, President Roscoe 
Pulliam of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University is a logical choice, 
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qualifying easily by his deep rural in- 
terest, dynamic personality, construc- 
tive thinking, and recognized profes- 
sional leadership. 

Lowry Nelson, Ph.D., Professor of 
Rural Sociology, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Originally from Utah but now located 
in Minnesota. Dr. Nelson in addition 
to being a well-trained rural soci- 
ologist was formerly director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Utah and is now the US. representa- 
tive for Farm Labor at the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Geneva mak- 
ing a trip to Switzerland annually in 
this connection. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Iowa Farm 
Bureau, Ackworth, Iowa. Mrs. Savre 
lives on a farm, is an active member 
and director of the American Country 
Life Association, and participates ex- 
tensively in the Iowa Farm Bureau 
program. She is a good public speaker, 
a constructive thinker, and a generally 
intelligent and capable representative 
of the large rural populace which 
“eonsumes” or uses rural education. 


The Cooperative Way Out: 
A Challenge to the Negro College 


Anne O. H. WILuiIAMson 


[? WAS THE good fortune of the writer 
to be a member of the Nova Scotia 
tour for the study of Cooperatives 
organized and directed by Miss Mabel 
Carney of Columbia University in 
the summer of 1938. All of the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm evidenced 
by the reporters of the tour as given 
in the JouRNAL or Necro Epvucation, 
January 1939, are shared by the 
writer. One impelling idea, however, 
rises above all other impressions 
gained from the experience. It is this: 


What a challenging opportunity exists in 
the Cooperative Movement for the Negro 


College to become a true beacon-light to its 
sorely oppressed neighbors in the rural areas 


of the South! 
Miles W. Connor is reporting his 
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impressions of the Nova Scotia Co- 
operatives, ends on the note that be- 
comes the keynote for the present 
writer’s viewpoint: 

In rural communities, and elsewhere, Negro 
enterprises have often failed because there 
was no period of education in which the 
people were prepared to assume the respon- 
sibilities of leadership and fellowship in 
connection with the enterprise. Herein lies 
a fruitful field for Negro community lead- 
ers? 


The well-known inadequate eco- 
nomic status of Negroes in rural areas 
of the South, arising in part from the 
ills of the tenancy system of the Re- 
gion, needs no delineation here. Many 
available pictures of characteristi- 
cally distressing conditions emphasize 
the urgency of the problem of pos- 
sible relief. Projects of economic re- 
habilitation must, of necessity, be in 
and of the community. Initiative and 
resourcefulness might well be the two 
mainsprings of individual and com- 
munity activity looking to social re- 
construction. But these abilities de- 
velop through participative activity, 
and repression and inhibition have 
dulled the urge to creativity that 
might be latent in these unfortunate 
rural people. What is needed is an 
awakening, and an orientation after 
the awakening. What higher function, 
then, for the Negro College to dis- 
charge than that of leadership in the 
economic rehabilitation of the people 
of these desolate rural areas! 

Father Tompkins, the “Stimulator 
of Economic organization” among the 
people of the Maritime Provinces, 
says:*® 
Ideas have hands and feet.—I’ll expose the 
people to a lot of ideas. I’ll get the people 
themselves talking about their situation and 
about aways and means of doing better. 


?Miles W. Connor, “The Nova Scotia 
Cooperatives.” JouRNAL or Necro Epucs- 
TION. 8:108-110, January 1939. 

*Quoted in “A Teacher of Fishermen by 
the Sea,” Benson Y. Landis The Coopera- 
tive League, New York City. 
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It is to the end of exposing these down- 
trodden people of the rural areas of 
the south to vitalizing ideas—ideas 
that will galvanize them into action 
—that the writer would enlist the aid 
of the Negro College. To repeat, the 
projects of economic rehabilitation 
must be in and of each community, 
but the College can be the hot-bed of 
ideas that sprout and grow therein un- 
til strong enough for transplanting. In 
the words of Father Tompkins again: 


Education, to be good, must be hooked up 
with some sort of activity. 


The prime function of the College, 
then, could be that of interpreting the 
Cooperative Movement to the people 
and of guiding them in the launching 
and realization of their enterprises 
that will aid in the solution of their 
economic problems. In discharging 
this function the Negro College must 
recognize and utilize the two elements 
of the process, “leadership and fel- 
lowship.” The College can, through 
its agencies for Extension Service and 
Adult Education, go to the people for 
the definite purpose of discovering 
conflicts and problems in their eco- 
nomic life. The College can aid the 
people of its area in making attack 
on these problems through the sci- 
entific and experimental procedures at 
its command, always inspiring the 
people to self-attack and self-activity 
in the resolving of their problematic 
conditions. The program must of 
necessity be a long-time and continu- 
ous one, and in many instances be 
reduced to its lowest terms; that is, 
even illiteracy itself must be erased 
in order that these agents of self- 
rehabilitation may have the rudiments 
of social understanding and communi- 
cation. But education is close to life 
—indeed is life itself. Consecrated, 
then, to the vital purpose of arousing 
the people of its area to seek and find 
& more abundant life the Negro Col- 
lege would be realizing its highest 
function through translation of phi- 
losophy into action. 
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The substantial progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in the United 
States, too well known to need de- 
tailed statement here, gives a sense of 
plausibility to the proposed program 
for the Negro College. The increasing 
activity of the United States Gov- 
ernment in creating agencies that 
might help those mired to pull them- 
selves out by their own power pro- 
vides a sense of security that, if prop- 
erly directed, stops not short of an 
awareness of self-help and _ self- 
direction for the economically inse- 
cure. These conditions, however, but 
constitute a favorable atmosphere 
within which the College itself must 
launch its program of action. For this 
program of the Negro College must 
seek more than rehabilitation of the 
material: it must rather, and most 
urgently, be a program of vitalization 
of the spirit of the: people to the end 
that the people through their own ef- 
forts, might effect their own rehabili- 


tation. 
To quote Father Tompkins again: 


Religion and education and economics are 
closely related to one another. 


Attracting, then, to its purpose, all 
institutional agencies of the area as 
auxiliaries in an Adult Education pro- 
gram, the Negro College could, as 
beacon-light, illumine the sphere of 
action, exposing conditions and dis- 
covering remedial measures. The Col- 
lege and its institutional auxiliaries 
could, further, strengthen the morale 
of the people in the pursuance of their 
enterprises through facts and figures 
arrived at scientifically, and through 
publicity of achievement. The college 
could disclose the vision without which 
the people perish. 

The gravity and urgency of the 
problem calls for united action—mass 
attack. In keeping with the modern 
trend toward Regionalism the several 
Negro Colleges of a given Region 
might cooperate with one key col- 
lege, chosen in the interest of inte- 
gration of effort and activity. This 
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unified system of Negro Colleges 
could serve as life-sustaining organs 
to the arterial lines of Cooperative 
agencies and activities covering the 
States of the Region. Such mobiliza- 
tion of forces would present a front 
that could well stand against inimical 
influences. 

Specifically, the Negro College could 
do several things: 


1. Offer courses for potential leaders 
and other adults in the field, such 
as: 

(1) The Philosophy of the Co- 

operative Movement. 
(2) Lhe Nature and Growth of 
the Cooperative Movement. 

2. Conduct extension courses in or- 
ganization, administration and 
techniques of Cooperative enter- 
prises. 

3. Act as clearing house for problems 
incident to the progress of the Co- 
operative enterprises within the 
area of its infiuence. 

4. Become experimental center for 
launching Cooperative projects of 
individual and group nature. 

5. Make scientific investigations for 
data pertinent to Cooperative en- 
terprises as members of the Re- 
gional system of Colleges might re- 
quire. 

6. Disseminate Cooperative literature 
—such as Advisory Bulletins, News 
from the Field, Facts and Figures, 
etc. 


In all of these specific functions the 
college would emphasize the local as- 
pect of the problem, bring itself into 
immediate contact with the conditions 
of the problem, seeking rather to in- 
spire the people to help themselves 
than to administer arm’s length solu- 
tion. Herein, then, lies the challenge 
to the Negro College: To become 
“stimulator” in the economic rehabili- 
tation of the suppressed, oppressed 
and depressed peeple of the Rural 
South, through a program of educa- 
tion seeking not only better material 
conditions, but an awakening of the 





people to their innate power to solve 
their own problems. 


* * * 


Field-Notes on Cooperative Activities: 


The Church and Cooperatives— 
Congregationalists vote for Co-ops: 
Thirty-two thousand members of 
Congregational and Christian churches 
who took part in an Economic Plebis- 
cite just completed by the Congrega- 
tional Council for social action voted 
three to one in favor of encouraging 
the growth of consumers’ cooperatives, 
Ballots were received from over 700 
churches representing all sections of 
the country. The Federal Council of 
Churches has a Committee on the 
Church and Cooperatives. During 
1938 this Committee conducted eight 
special conferences on the Church and 
Cooperatives, disseminated literature, 
cooperated in study tours, contacted 
foreign missions, developed church 
summer conferences, encouraged Ne- 
gro cooperatives, and_ stimulated 
friendly relationships between or- 
ganized labor and consumer coopera- 
tives. 

Youth and Cooperatives—The Co- 
op Youth League Emblem—At the 
last annual convention of the North- 
ern States Cooperative Youth League, 
held in May, 1938, it was decided that 
registered members of the League 
should wear a pin to show League 
membership. The pin is triangular in 
shape with two figures in the center 
—a girl, representing rural youth, and 
a boy representing youth of the city. 
On the outer edges of the triangle 
are three links of a chain binding the 
figures in the center together; these 
links stand for Consumer, Producer, 
and Cooperation. The complete de- 
sign is finished in cooperative colors, 
orange and green. 

The Co-op Idea on the Campus— 
University offers lecture course—The 
Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has announced 4 
course of eight public lectures, open 
to the general public, on “Contempo- 
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rary Problems and the Cooperative 
Movement.” The following lectures 
constitute the course: 


Jan. 24—America Today: A Survey of Con- 
temporary Problems—R. A. Fuller, of 
the Sociology Department. 

Jan. 31—How Cooperatives Solve Economic 
Problems—R. H. Horner, of the Econom- 
ics Department. 

Feb. 7—Educating for Cooperative Democ- 
racy—S. A. Courtis, of the School of Ed- 
ucation. 

Feb. 14—-A Roof Over Our Heads: Co- 
operative Housing—G. B. Brigham, Jr., 
of the School of Architecture. 

Feb. 21—Conflicting Ideologies and the Co- 
operative Philosophy—M. L. Williams, 
of the English Department. 

Feb. 28—What Cooperatives Are Doing in 
Europe—R. C. Angell, of the Sociology 
Department. 

Mar. 7—How to Pay the Doctor’s Bill— 
Nathan Sinai, of the Hygiene Depart- 
ment. 

Mar. 14—Cooperation: The Technique for 
Living Together—A. K. Stevens, of the 
English Department. 


Cooperative Houses—Over 300 stu- 
dents at the University of Texas are 
taking part in the program of co- 
operative living started there in 1936. 
Students pay an average of $17 a 
month for room and board in student 
cooperative houses. It is estimated 
that in the 13 units for men and 2 
units for women more than $25,000 
in living expenses will be saved this 
school year. 

Co-op dormitories—“Some 275 stu- 
dents at the University of Iowa in 
1939-40 will cook their meals and do 
the housework in 11 cooperative 
dormitories, thereby solving economic 
problems which otherwise might bar 
them from an education. A survey of 
the university’s plans for co-op dormi- 
tories this fall showed that 200 men 
would live in 8 dormitories and that 
the other 3 dormitories would house 
about 75 women. Most of the houses 
are remodeled private homes.” 
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Section C: Education and the Law: Aftermath of 
the Gaines Decision 
LEON A. RANSOM 


x ANALYSIS OF PRESS COMMENTS AND 
editorials from newspapers in the 
Southern states together with guarded 
expressions from a few of the leading 
white educators in those states, re- 
veals, surprisingly, that the fiat of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
matter of the application of Lloyd 
Gaines for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Law School is being 
accepted not only philosophically, but 
with a view that it was inevitable. 
Comparatively few of the comments 
indicate a spirit of hostility and an 
intent to flout the dictates of the high 
tribunal. Several have enthusiastically 
commended the court for its judicial 
recognition of the application of the 
fundamentals of democracy to the 
right of the members of the largest 
minority group to share in the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded by 
tax-supported institutions. 

As might have been anticipated, 
hasty attempts to comply with the 
ruling and still avoid actual admis- 
sion to the so-called “white” state 
universities have resulted in the in- 
troduction of ill-advised and unsatis- 
factory bills presented to various state 
legislatures which are now in session. 
Typical of these is a resolution in- 
troduced in the South Carolina legis- 
lature to establish a “chair of law” 
at the State College for Negroes at 
Orangeburg. No provision is made in 
the bill for an appropriation to main- 
tain the “chair,” and, apparently, no 
consideration has been given to the 
other problems implicit in the under- 
taking of instruction in law, such as 
the requirements of the Association 
of American Law Schools as to the 
number of instructors, minimum law 
library standards, etc. Latest advices 
from South Carolina indicate that the 
appropriation for the “chair of law” 
is expected to be contained in the gen- 


eral appropriations bill to be intro- 
duced later. 

Unless an adequate appropriation 
is made the result will be the same as 
the “paper” university provided by 
the Lincoln University Act of 1921 in 
Missouri. Even if such appropriation 
is sufficient to adequately endow a 
“chair of law,” the legislators of the 
state are overlooking the application 
of the Gaines decision to all branches 
of graduate and professional educa- 
tion, such as medicine, engineering, 
etc. Will a “chair of medicine,” with- 
out the maintenance of a hospital and 
clinic, ete., at Orangeburg be equiva- 
lent to the medical education afforded 
at the State University for whites? 
Such makeshift substitutes, which 
have definitely retarded the educa- 
tional progress of the Negro, so far 
as undergraduate colleges are con- 
cerned, for the past two decades, must 
be vigorously opposed. 

A bill in Oklahoma is even more 
vicious. It purports to change the 
name of the state school for Negroes 
to “The Colored University of Okla- 
homa.” It directs the introduction of 
graduate work at this institution, but 
makes no attempt to appropriate ad- 
ditional funds therefor. As far as ac- 
tual results are concerned, one may 
well paraphrase the old doggerel of 
childhood: 


“Sticks and stones 

Still hurt my bones 
Though a change in name 
Will never help me!” 


Contrasted with these Representa- 
tive Taylor of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture has introduced a bill to make ef- 
fective the Lincoln University Act of 
1921, establishing a real university 
for Negroes comparable in all respects 
to the University of Missouri, and 
promising, if it were enacted, a com- 
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panion bill to provide the necessary 
funds to carry it into effect. The state 
departments of education in Virginia 
and North Carolina have authorized 
the heads of their Negro state colleges 
to make provision for graduate work 
at their institutions. No specific rec- 
ommendations as to professional in- 
struction has come to our attention. 

In the State of Kentucky an extra- 
ordinary situation has arisen. The 
State Department of Education had 
exhausted the legislative appropria- 
tion for out-of-state tuition scholar- 
shins at the end of the first semester 
of the current school year. A. Milton 
Carroll, a second-vear student. in the 
School of Law at Howard University, 
and a native of Kentucky, was in- 
formed that the state would be un- 
able to furnish his tuition for the 
second semester. Immediately he ap- 
plied for a transfer to the University 
of Kentucky School of Law. In a 
series of cordial letters the University 
of Kentucky has made it clear that 
thev do not intend to refuse him ad- 
mission, but point out that the Gov- 
ernor of the State has, through a 
recommendation to the legislature, 
provided a special fund for the con- 
tinuation of all scholarships already 
undertaken, and that a transfer from 
Howard to Kentucky might be at- 
tended with consequent losses in 
earned credits. Mr. Carroll has refused 
to accept the scholarship and is in- 
sisting upon his right to enter the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

In Missouri Miss Lucile Bluford, 
of Kansas City, applied for admission 
to the School of Journalism of the 
State University. Admittedly the best 
school of its kind in America, the Col- 
lege of Journalism accepted her tran- 
scrint of credits from the University 
of Kansas, but denied her admission 
in a courteous personal interview in 
which she was informed, through a 
prepared statement, that “the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Gaines case has not yet become 
final, but is still pending in the Su- 


preme Court of Missouri for further 
consideration. .. . 

“Pending the final outcome of this 
matter the board of curators of the 
University of Missouri cannot alter 
the long-established policy of this 
State.” 

In the meantime, formal applica- 
tions for admission to the graduate 
or professional schools of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Arkansas and 
Virginia have been made by Negro 
students. To date there has been no 
reply by the state officials as to the 
course of conduct they will adopt. 


Equalization of Teachers’ Salaries 


I" DEcEMBER, 1938, WALTER MILLs, 

a Negro principal in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, filed a suit in 
the United States District Court of 
Maryland to enjoin the State De- 
partment of Education and other state 
officials from enforcing the provisions 
of the Maryland state educational 
laws which authorize the payment of 
an “Equalization Fund” to the various 
counties out of state moneys to enable 
them to pay salaries to teachers on 
the basis of a minimum salary sched- 
ule. The theory of the case is that 
since the minimum salary schedule 
adopted by the law fixes a differential 
between the salaries that must be 
paid white and colored teachers, and 
since the State Department of Edu- 
cation enforces this act by giving 
funds only to those counties which 
pay at least these minimum salaries 
to “equalize their tax burden, there 
necessarily results a state interfer- 
ence with the freedom of contractual 
power between the Negro teacher and 
his County Board of Education, with 
a consequent denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The case was argued by attorneys 
for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People early 
in January. Recently the court re- 
quested a further argument on the 
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constitutional questions involved and 
this argument was held on February 
11, 1939. The unconstitutionality of 
the statute seems to be conceded by 
the State. The only substantial prob- 
lem before the court is whether it has 
jurisdiction to decide the question as 
it has been presented. 


Equalization of School Facilities 


ORE THAN THREE HUNDRED CITI- 

ZENS OF ALLEGHANY COUNTY in 
Virginia have filed a petition with the 
County School Board demanding that 
the educational facilities afforded by 
the county to its white and colored 
students be equalized. Specifically 
they complain of discrimination in the 
health service, in bus transportation, 
library facilities, equipment (e.g., 
school auditorium, gymnasiums, ath- 
letic fields, ete.), and a failure to pro- 
vide courses, such as manual train- 
ing and domestic science, open to 
white students. The petition has been 
presented with the implication that 
if its demands are ignored there will 
be a resort to the courts of the Com- 
monwealth to determine if the com- 
mon tax funds of the county can be 
appropriated for providing opportuni- 
ties to one segment of the community 
while denying an equivalent to an- 
other such segment, solely on the basis 
of racial distinctions. 


Federal Legislation 


N JANUARY 31, 1939, THE LARRA- 

BEE Bit “to promote the general 
welfare through appropriation of 
funds to assist the State and Terri- 
tories in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education,” was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
as H.R. 3517 and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. It provides for 
an initial sum of $40,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1940 with in- 
creased amounts for each succeeding 
year until an annual maximum of 
$140,000.000 is reached. The money 
is to be distributed among the several 


states to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Apparently the bill has been drafted 
so as to provide for an equitable dis- 
tribution of funds to Negroes in States 
which have separate schools estab- 
lished by law. It provides that in 
order to qualify for receiving funds 
appropriated, a state must follow cer- 
tain rules, one of which is that “states 
where separate schools are maintained 
for separate races (must) provides 
for a just and equitable apportion- 
ment of such funds for the benefit of 
schools and teacher-preparation in- 
stitutions maintained for separate 
races, without reduction of the pro- 
portion of state and local moneys ex- 
pended during the fiscal year ended 
in 1988 for schools or teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions for minority races, 
excepting moneys expended for con- 
struction or equipment of school 
buildings.” 

Similar provisions appear in the 
several sub-sections of the bill, each 
requiring an equitable distribution 
of funds where separate schools are 
required. In the section of the bill pro- 
viding for general and miscellaneous 
provisions the following definition is 
set out: “A just and equitable appor- 
tionment or distribution of the sev- 
eral funds, provided under this Act, 
for the benefit of a minority racial 
group in a State which maintains by 
law separate educational facilities for 
such minority racial group, means any 
plan of apportionment or distribution 
which results in the expenditure, for 
the benefit of such minority racial 
group, of a proportion of said funds 
not less than the proportion that each 
minority racial group in such State 
bears tc the total population of that 
State.” 

A further and more detailed analy- 
sis of the Larrabee bill, with its com- 
panion bill which will be introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Harrison 
and Thomas, will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of the JouRNAL or NEGRO 
EDUCATION. 
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Section D: Higher Education: Enrollment in Negro 
Colleges and Universities, 1938-39 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


on HUNDRED AND NINE NEGRO IN- 
STITUTIONS known to be offering 
work on the college level were re- 
quested in October 1938 to provide in- 
formation relative to the following 
items: (1) undergraduate enrollment 
as of October 1938, and (2) total num- 
ber of graduates (A.B. and B.S.) dur- 
ing the school year 1937-38. Similar 
data were requested of institutions 
having graduate departments. 

Replies were received from ninety- 
nine colleges and universities, includ- 
ing all of the larger institutions. Ten 
institutions failed to reply to repeated 
requests for information concerning 
enrollment. It is probable that some 
of these schools are no longer operat- 
ing. During the school year 1934-35 
these ten schools included only 3 per 
cent (769 students) of the total en- 
rollment in Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. The tabulation appearing 
here, consequently, includes approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the total under- 
graduate enrollment in Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The data here presented include 
both full-time and part-time resident 
college students, but exclude students 
in professional schools and those in 
extension and summer session courses. 
There is reason to believe that in some 
instances the statistics have been in- 
accurately reported. This factor, how- 
ever, probably does not seriously af- 
fect the accuracy of the total compil- 
ation. 


Undergraduate Enrollment 


Ninety-nine institutions report a 
total undergraduate enrollment of 
35,438 students as of October 1938. 
When this figure is corrected to in- 
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clude the non-reporting institutions it 
appears that approximately 36,400 
undergraduate resident college stu- 
dents were enrolled in Negro colleges 
and universities during the fall term 
1938-39. (See Table I.) 

Total enrollment increased 5 per 
cent over the preceding school year 
in the 89 institutions for which data 
are available for both years; 60 of 
these institutions report a gain and 
29 a loss in total enrollment. Walters 
reports an increase of 6.6 per cent 
over 1937 in full time enrollment in 
the 577 approved universities and col- 
leges included in his survey." 

Freshman Enrollment. — Ninety- 
eight institutions report a total of 
12,969 freshmen enrolled during the 
fall term 1938-39. Freshman enroll- 
ment increased 4 per cent over the 
preceding school year in the 89 in- 
stitutions for which comparative 
figures are available. Attention is 
called to the fact that freshman en- 
rollment does not mean entering stu- 
dents, since most institutions, in their 
accounting practices, list as freshmen 
all students who have not attained 
sophomore status. 

Graduates From Degree Courses.— 
The institutions represented in the 
tabulation report a total of 4,475 
graduates from four-year college 
courses during the 1937-38 school year, 
including the summer session. This 
represents an increase of 9 per cent 
(651 graduates) over the preceding 
school year, in the institutions for 
which comparative data are available. 


*Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Regis- 
tration in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1938,” School and Society 48: 765- 
786, D 17, 1938. 
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Distribution by Sex—The distribu- 
tion of students and graduates, by sex, 
remains unchanged over last year, as 
is shown by the following tabulation: 


Preceding Year 


Per cent Per Cent 
Enrollment M 43% 43% 

F 57% 56% 
Graduates M 40% 40% 

F 60% 60% 


Walters? reports the distribution, by 
sex, of liberal arts students in 240 in- 
stitutions, as follows: men 58 per cent, 
women 42 per cent. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Instituttons—The 32 
publicly controlled institutions in- 
cluded in the tabulation report a total 
enrollment of 16,137 students, an in- 
crease of approximately 12 per cent 
over the preceding year. The 67 pri- 
vately controlled institutions report 
a total enrollment of 19,302 students; 
this represents an increase of 70 stu- 
dents over the preceding year in the 
57 institutions for which comparative 
data are available. 

Size of Institutions Reporting, Pub- 
lic and Private-—Table Ila presents a 
distribution of institutions according 
to number of college students enrolled, 
and type of college. 


TABLE Ila 


Number of Institutions 











Enrollment 





Total Public Private 

1,250-1 ,499 1 - 1 
1,000-1,249 4 2 2 
750- 999 5 3 2 
500- 749 9 6 3 
250- 499 33 10 23 
100- 249 29 8 21 
Below 100 17 2 15 

Total 99 32 67 





Distribution of Negro College Stu- 
dents by State—Table II shows the 
distribution of Negro college students 
by state and per 1,000 Negro popula- 


? Ibid., p. 783. 











tion in each state. The data are, of 
course, of state of college attendance, 


Enrollment in Graduate Schools 


Seven Negro institutions of higher 
learning are now offering work lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. During 
the fall term 1938-39 these institu- 
tions report a total enrollment of 478 
graduate students, an increase of 20 
per cent (78 students) over the pre- 
ceding year. By sex, enrollment is di- 
vided as follows: male 46 per cent, 
female 54 per cent. 

One hundred and seventeen masters’ 


TABLE II 


DistriBUTION oF Nearo CoLLEGE ENROLI- 
MENT BY STATES AND Per 1, 
Necro PoPpuLATION 











a 338 a 
H oss 3 
3 i. 3 
m = 3 
oS #52 8, 
g SB2 Aha Ae 
3 nS ws 2 oe :=| 
D sO S85 °F 
n= A oi) te 
o°= oe @ 29 
Lp Bnos om 
g o § @ tb a g pe) 
Ee) Saovog 50 
Ze AB2LAO AG 
Alabama 3,272 3.4 0 
Arkansas 843 18 2 
Delaware 96 29 0 
District of Colum- 
bia 1,990 15.1 0 
Florida 1,516 35 0 
Georgia 2,739 26 3 
Kentucky 802 35 0 
Louisiana 2,116 2.7 1 
Maryland 864 3.1 0 
Mississippi 709 0.7 1 
Missouri 704 3.1 1 
North Carolina 4,518 49 0 
Ohio 813 - 0 
Oklahoma 1,073 6.2 0 
Pennsylvania 482 - 0 
South Carolina 1,834 23 1 
Tennessee 2,790 58 0 
Texas 4,280 5.0 0 
Virginia 2,839 44 1 
West Virginia 1,159 10.1 0 
35,438 3.7 10 





* The identity of institutions not reporting can be 
found by consulting Table I. 
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degrees were conferred by these in- 
stitutions during the school year 1937- 
38, two more than in the preceding 
year, By sex, graduates are divided as 
follows: male: 46 per cent, female: 
54 per cent. 


number of students as were in at- 
tendance during the preceding year, 
while the latter report an increase of 
approximately 12 per cent in total en- 
rollment. Freshman enrollment in- 
creased approximately 4 per cent in 


TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS FALL 1938, AND GRADUATE DEGREES 
ConFERRED Durina ScHoout YEAR 1937-1938 























Enrollment Graduate Degrees Conferred 
Institution Fall 1938 = 1937-38 1936-37 
Total | Male | Female| Total | Total | Male | Female| Total 
Atlanta University 101 52 49 107 45 16 29 63 
Fisk University 68 29 39 72 21 13 8 13 
Hampton Institute 8 5 + 1 3 
Howard University | 264 120 144 196 46 21 25 36 
Prairie View State 
College 12 8 4 —>b — 
Virginia State Col- 
lege 18 6 12 10 —_— 
Xavier University 15 5 10 —! 0 0 0 — 
Total 478 220 258 385 117 54 63 115 





























* Hampton Institute offers graduate work during the summer session only. The enrollment for the summer 


session 1938 was as follows: Total 46, Male 22, Female 24. 


Graduate work instituted second semester 1937-1938. 


* No data. 


Summary 


Approximately 36,400 undergradu- 
ate resident college students were en- 
rolled in 109 Negro colleges and uni- 
versities during the fall term 1938-39; 
this represents an increase of 5 per 
cent over the preceding school year. 
Women students constitute 57 per 
cent of the total enrollment. Although 
there are, in the aggregate, more stu- 
dents in privately controlled than in 
publicly controlled institutions, the 
former report substantially the same 


those institutions for which compara- 
tive data are available. These institu- 
tions graduated approximately 4,500 
degree graduates during 1937-38, an 
increase of 9 per cent over the preced- 
ing school year. 

The seven Negro colleges and uni- 
versities now offering work leading 
to the master’s degree enrolled a total 
of 478 students, an increase of 20 per 
cent over 1937-38. These institutions 
conferred 117 masters’ degrees during 
the school year 1937-38. 








Section E: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 


DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL SURVEY 


HE RECENT REPORT on the National 

Survey of the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance of Negroes' has 
been characterized by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Education as “a sta- 
tistical source book of basic data.” 
The characterization is apt. In the 137 
pages and 93 statistical tables of this 
monograph, there is set forth more 
specific information about programs of 
vocational education and guidance in 
Negro schools than has ever been 
available before. The purpose of the 
survey was “to investigate the oppor- 
tunities and facilities for vocational 
education and guidance of Negroes in 
rural and urban communities.” In 
scope, it included Negro high schools 
in approximately 200 urban and rural 
communities in all of the Southern 
states, secondary schools in all of the 
larger cities of the North, all of the 
Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion, together with those evening 
schools, proprietary schools, and so- 
cial agencies for which data could be 
obtained. Two general types of 
information are reported for the 
institutions surveyed: (1) the ex- 
tent to which they participate in the 
federally-aided program of vocational 
education in agriculture, home eco- 





* Ambrose Caliver, Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes (Report of a Sur- 
vey Conducted by the Office of Education) 
Bull. 1937, No. 38. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 137. 


nomics, trades and industries, and 
teacher-training, together with certain 
characteristics of their educational 
programs; and (2) the extent and na- 
ture of programs of vocational guid- 
ance, together with a miscellany of 
information characterized as “needed” 
or “helpful” in formulating guidance 
programs. 

The abundance of factual informa- 
tion set forth in this monograph could 
form the basis for effective educational 
planning. Upon the assumption that 
this should, in fact, be its function, 
there are here provided, first, a sum- 
mary of several general truths which 
emerge from the data of the report; 
and second, a few suggestions as to 
their implications for the development 
of adequate programs of vocational 
education and guidance in Negro 
schools. 


The Participation of Negroes in 
Federally-Atded Programs of 
Vocational Education 


Perhaps the most crucial measure 
of the extent to which Negroes partici- 
pate in the federally-aided program 
of vocational education is found in the 
relative financial support from Federal 
funds which programs in Negro schools 
receive, It is reported that in 18 states 
with separate schools (including New 
Jersey), a total of $3,634,275 was 
spent from Federal funds for voca- 
tional education during 1934-35. Of 
this amount, only $354,934 was spent 
for programs in Negro schools. Thus, 
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though Negroes constitute over one- 
fifth of the total population in this 
group of states, less than one-tenth of 
the Federal funds went for the voca- 
tional education of Negroes. In other 
words, for every dollar these states 
received from the Federal Govern- 
ment on the basis of their Negro 
populations alone, less than fifty cents 
was spent for the vocational education 
of this group. The remainder was di- 
verted to white schools. 

The data of this report reveal that, 
not only during 1935-36, but over a 
period of years, this same degree of 
inequity has obtained in the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds for vocational 
education. Between 1928-29 and 1934- 
35, Federal funds apportioned among 
these 18 states for vocational educa- 
tion increased from $2,394,361 to 
$3,634,275, a gain of 52 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, expenditures from 
these totals for programs in Negro 
schools increased from $233,106 to 
$354,934, also a gain of 52 per cent. 
However, whereas in 1928-29, Negroes 
received 9.7 per cent of the total, in 
1934-35, they received 9.8 per cent of 
the total. Thus, despite a 52 per cent 
increase in the amount of the Federal 
grant (representing nearly one and 
one-fourth million dollars more than 
was allotted in 1928-29), there was 
no appreciable increase during this 7- 
year period in the very small propor- 
tion which went to Negro schools.? 





*Though the basic data are presented in 
the monograph here considered, this im- 
portant truth was for some reason not men- 
tioned. In fact, Appendix Table IV, “Amount 
and per cent of Federal funds expended 
for vocational work, by race, years, and 
states,” is so designed as to be quite mis- 
leading to the casual reader. In case of in- 
dividual states, the amounts and _percent- 
ages of totals spent for white and Negro 
schools are clearly shown for each year, 


Not only in the administration of 
Federal vocational education funds as 
a whole, but also in expenditures for 
the several different types of programs, 
there is evidence of long-continued 
neglect of the vocational education of 
Negroes. Illustrative in this regard are 
the data of Table I, which summarizes 
for 1928-29 and for 1934-35, the pro- 
portions Negroes received of the total 
expenditures from Federal funds for 
different types of vocational educa- 
tion programs. 


TABLE I 


Per Cent Necro or Totat EXPENDITURE 
FROM FEDERAL FuNps FoR VOCATIONAL 
EpucaTIon IN 18 SouTHERN STATES, 

BY TYPE oF ProcRAM: 1928-29 
AND 1934-35" 








Per Cent Negro of 
Type of Voca- Total Expenditure 


tional Educa- 








tion Program Gain or 
1928-29 1934-35 Loss 
Agriculture 115 118 3 


Home Economics 102 92 —10 
Trades and Industries 5.5 5.5 0 
Teacher-Training 88 10.5 1.7 

Total 9.7 98 R 





* Adapted from: Ambrose Caliver, Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance of Negroes, 
op. cit., pp. 47, 56, 65, 71 and 128. 


There appear to be significant dif- 
ferences in the extent to which Fed- 
eral funds for different types of pro- 
grams are shared by Negro schools. 
Particularly marked are racial dis- 





However, the “total” percentages reported 
are not, in fact, what they appear to be; 
namely, 18-state summaries of the propor- 
tions of Federal funds spent on white and 
Negro schools. Rather, they afford no racial 
comparisons in this respect, but represent, 
for white and Negro schools separately, in- 
creases over 1928-29 expenditures. In view 
of the pattern set by the rest of the table 
and despite the brief footnote at the bottom, 
the casual reader is likely to get the impres- 
sion that these “total” percentages reflect 
a 52 per cent increase in the proportion 
of the funds devoted to Negro schools. 
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parities in the expenditure of funds for 
vocational education in trades and in- 
dustries. In this field, Negroes re- 
ceived only 5.5 per cent of the total 
funds, less than one-fourth of their 
proportionate share. Comparison of 
1928-29 and 1934-35 ratios of Negro 
to total funds reveal but slight changes 
over this seven-year period. The larg- 
est gain was in the proportion Negroes 
received from funds for teacher-train- 
ing, and the difference there was only 
1.7 per cent. 

In addition to expenditures, the 
monograph reports vocational enroll- 
ments, number of courses and teachers 
in Negro schools. In general, the data 
reflect considerable expansion of vo- 
cational programs for Negroes between 
1928-29 and 1934-35, with significant 
differences among the several fields in 
the extent of growth. (No analysis is 
reported of corresponding expansions 
of vocational programs in white 
schools.) It is significant, however, that 
this growth in the size of programs 
in Negro schools has been far greater 
than corresponding increases in ex- 
penditures from Federal funds. Data 
for total enrollments and expendi- 
tures are illustrative in this regard. 

Between 1928-29 and 1934-35, in 
18 Southern states, total enrollments 
in Federally-aided vocational courses 
in Negro schools increased from ap- 
proximately 33,000 to 76,000 pupils, a 
gain of 130 per cent. (Pp. 123-24.) 
During that same period, expenditures 
from Federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation in Negro schools increased from 
approximately $233,000 to $355,000, a 
gain of 52 per cent. (P. 128.) Thus, 
increases in enrollments were propor- 
tionately two and one-half times as 
great as corresponding increases in ex- 


penditures.® It is seen, therefore, that 
expenditures for vocational programs 
in Negro schools are not only much 
smaller than would seem to be war. 
ranted by the proportion Negroes con- 
stitute of the total population, but 
also, that trends in expenditures lag 
increasingly behind trends in enroll- 
ments in Negro vocational courses. 

From this analysis it is apparent 
that, in the Southern states as a whole, 
there is marked racial discrimination in 
the administration of Federal funds 
for vocational education. Further, 
racial disparities in this regard, though 
most pronounced in the field of trades 
and industries, are characteristic of all 
types of vocational education pro- 
grams. Moreover, despite markedly in- 
creasing Federal grants for vocational 
education, there is apparent no tend- 
ency toward decreasing racial dispari- 
ties in the expenditure of Federal 
funds. Rather, even when enrollments 
in vocational courses in Negro schools 
are increasing significantly, the con- 
tinuing practice of the South is to 
spend more than one-half of the Fed- 
eral funds it receives on the basis of 
its Negro population to finance vo- 
cational programs in white schools. 
These facts afford some basis for ap- 
preciating the very limited extent to 
which Negroes participate in the Fed- 
erally-aided program of vocational 
education. 


Programs of Vocational Guidance in 
Negro Schools 


Perhaps the outstanding “finding” of 
the survey regarding vocational guid- 
ance is that “few institutions for 





*Cf. Figures 2 and 3, Pp. 32-33, of the 
survey report. 
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Negroes have organized guidance pro- 
grams.” Out of 2,578 institutions reply- 
ing, only 602 (fewer than one-fourth) 
reported that they offer guidance serv- 
ices. Of this number, “definite informa- 
tion concerning the guidance program 
in operation was received from [only] 
159 high schools and 44 colleges.” (p. 
117.) 

Analysis of supplementary informa- 
tion reported for the institutions sur- 
veyed raises serious doubt as to the 
adequacy of services rendered by even 
those institutions alleging to have 
guidance programs. For example, 
while half of the institutions replying 
kept ‘cumulative record cards,’ few in- 
stitutions use the data for guidance 
purpose. (p. 13.) 

“Two-thirds of the high schools and 
practically all of the colleges replying 
reported some type of placement and 
follow-up service.” (p. 13.) Yet, in- 
terviews with 7,753 high school gradu- 
ates and 5, 737 non-graduates who had 
quit attending high school revealed 
that only about 3.0 per cent of the 
former and 1.0 per cent of the latter 
secured their present jobs with the as- 
sistance of school placement bureaus, 
principals or teachers. (P. 104.) Fifty- 
four out of 207 high schools selected 
for special study reported that they 
make no effort to relate their guidance 
programs to opportunities and condi- 
tions of work in the areas they serve. 
(pp. 115-116.) These are but illustra- 
tive of many conditions revealed by 
the survey which reflect striking in- 
adequacies in even the few existing 
programs of guidance. 

This low status of guidance in Negro 
schools is to be appraised in the light 
of the marked need of Negro youth 
for guidance services. Here again, the 


survey report is replete with pertinent 
information. Pointing out that authori- 
ties on secondary education have 
“ranked home condition second in im- 
portance for guidance purposes,” the 
report presents an array of data de- 
picting the low educational and eco- 
nomic status of parents of the pupils 
interviewed, together with the dearth 
of many types of home conveniences. 
More direct evidence of pupil adjust- 
ment problems is to be found in high 
incidence of over-ageness (one-third 
of 27,366 pupils studied); and many 
apparently inept occupational choices 
made by pupils on bases of question- 
able validity. Especially significant in 
this regard are the reasons given by 
8905 former high school students for 
dropping out of school before gradua- 
tion. “Desire to make money,” “finan- 
cial needs of the family,” and “lack of 
interest” are the reasons which occur 
with greatest frequency. “Poor health” 
and “failure in school” are also cited 
by considerable proportions of the 
drop-outs. It is apparent from these 
few illustrations that these pupils face 
real adjustment problems which com- 
prehensive, well-organized guidance 
programs might do much to help them 
solve. ais.) 


Implications for Educational Planning 


The above brief summary can by no 
means suffice to reflect the abundance 
of varied information included in this 
report of the National Survey of the 
Vocational Education and Guidance of 
Negroes. However, from even the gen- 
eral truths to which attention has here 
been directed, there are apparent 
many implications of this report for 
educational planning. Chief among 
them are the following. 
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First, steps must be taken to further 
the equitable participation of Negroes 
in the vast federally-aided program of 
vocational education. The United 
States Office of Education, which ad- 
ministers the Federal funds, is strat- 
egically situated to influence the form- 
ulation of “state plans” to this end, 
if it so desires. Even the mere publica- 
tion, in annual reports of the Federal 
Office, of data concerning enrollments, 
courses, teachers and expenditures in 
separate white and Negro schools 
would be of considerable help. State 
Boards of Vocational Education and 
local advisory boards might very 
appropriately give special considera- 
tion to means of enlarging vocational 
programs in Negro schools. School ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officials 
would do well to formulate definite 
plans for their respective schools, and 
continuously to urge their adoption by 
higher educational authorities. Most 
fundamental of all, Federal laws au- 
thorizing grants to the states for vo- 
cational education should be amended 
to require equity in the division of 
funds among schools for separate racial 
groups. In all these respects, the or- 
ganized activities of interested citizens 
can be of the utmost importance in 
furthering progress. Through their 
civic, parent-teacher, labor, religious, 
professional, fraternal, political and 
other organizations, the people whose 
children suffer directly the neglect re- 
ported in this survey, together with 
others who realize the general social 
ills which result from such neglect, 
should insist upon corrective measures 
by their local, state, and national edu- 
cational and governmental officials. 

Second, steps must be taken to ex- 


tend and improve programs of guid- 
ance among Negro secondary schools 
and colleges. Here again, by virtue of 
provisions in the George-Deen Act, the 
United States Office of Education is 
now in position to render a distinct 
contribution in this regard. There is 
now being organized in the Federal 
Office a new Division of Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. Its 
Chief, Dr. Harry A. Jager, has ex- 
pressed interest in and seems to have 
a wholesome point of view regarding 
the special problems faced in the vo- 
cational guidance in Negroes. It is 
hoped that the agency under his super- 
vision will interpret one of its major 
objectives to be to stimulate the de- 
velopment of more extensive and more 
adequate programs of guidance in 
Negro schools. Quite apart from the 
implications of this suggestion for the 
Federal Office, there are very definite 
planning responsibilities which should 
be undertaken by state and local school 
authorities. Especially is it important 
that the principals of individual 
schools, through cooperative study 
with their faculties, plan and institute 
definite measures designed to develop 
guidance programs where there are 
none, or to enhance the effectiveness of 
existing programs. It is sometimes er- 
roneously assumed that effective work 
in guidance is impossible without the 
services of specialists in personnel 
work and considerable special supplies 
and equipment. This is far from true. 
Trained guidance workers and special 
materials are, of course, helpful; but 
they are not indispensable. The major 
need of any intelligent secondary- 
school faculty for effective work in this 
field is sincere acceptance of the guid- 
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ance point of view. Once a group of 
teachers really appreciates its respon- 
sibility in this realm, there are readily 
available many devices and techniques 
which they can incorporate into an ef- 
fective program of guidance. Once 
more, let it be urged that these ques- 
tions are not of pertinence to educa- 
tional workers alone. The people whose 
children attend our schools should be 
much concerned. It is their children 
who suffer neglect. Their interests 
should be made articulate. Were an or- 
ganized citizenry to insist that its 
children be given adequate guidance 
services, the effect upon the educa- 
tional planning of our school officials 
would probably be extremely whole- 
some. 

Finally, existing and contemplated 
programs of vocational education and 
guidance for Negroes must be made to 
harmonize with sound and wholesome 
educational theory. It will not suffice 
merely to have more and more pro- 
grams in Negro schools. Quite conceiv- 
ably, some existing programs, because 
of their unwholesome character, are 
much less desirable than no programs 
at all. Upon what principles can sound 
educational practices be grounded? 
The question is difficult to answer. 
In response to the inroads of technol- 
ogy, the world of occupations is in a 
state of flux. A continuing vast army 
of adult unemployed poses vexing 
questions for those who would fa- 
cilitate the vocational adjustment of 
youth. And the anomalous position of 
the Negro in our society still further 
complicates the problem. What should 
be the end of our programs of voca- 


tional education and guidance: To ad- 
just youth to the existing occupational 
world, or to build a better world of 
occupations? For what vocations shall 
we educate them? Upon what bases 
shall we decide? At what grade or age 
levels should definite preparation for 
occupations begin? At what point, if 
at all, should vocational education sup- 
plant general education in the school 
career of a pupil? Should vocational 
education give preparation for specific 
jobs, or a flexible command of abili- 
ties usable in a whole family of occu- 
pations? Should Negro youth be guided 
toward and prepared for occupations 
not known to be open to Negro work- 
ers? It is quite without the scope of 
this discussion to attempt to answer 
these and related questions. They are 
raised merely to focus attention upon 
some of the important theoretical con- 
siderations which must underlie any 
valid program of vocational education 
and guidance. Here are fundamental 
issues which educational planners for 
programs in Negro schools must satis- 
factorily resolve. In the performance 
of this task, they will find of consid- 
erable aid the abundant factual data 
of Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes. 

*For a thorough appraisal of the fed- 
erally-aided program of vocational educa- 
tion in the light of progressive educational 
principles, see: John Dale Russell and As- 
sociates, Vocational Education, Staff Study 
No. 8, The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. 325. 40 cents. 

For the critical analysis of philosophies 
underlying the vocational education and 
guidance of Negroes, see: Charles H. 
Thompson, “Editorial Comment: The Vo- 


cational Guidance of Negroes,” JOURNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 4: 1-4, January 1935. 
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Section F: Special: Marian Anderson Sings to 75,000 
at the Lincoln Memorial 


T= SEQUEL TO THE MARIAN ANDER- 
SON CONTROVERSY, reported on pages 
240 ff. in this issue, was written Easter 
Sunday afternoon at 5:00 o’clock. The 
U.S. Office of the Interior granted the 
use of the Mall stretching from the 
Lincoln Memorial (Statue of Lincoln) 
to Washington Monument for the use 
of Marian Anderson who gave a free 
half-hour concert to 75,000 people. The 
concert was sponsored by men and 
women high in government circles in 
Washington—Chief Justice Hughes, 
Associate Justice Black, Senators 
Wagner, Taft and Capper, Congress- 
woman O’Day, Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
numerous others. 

Secretary Ickes of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior presided and in- 
troduced Miss Anderson in a speech 
which in brevity and force is destined 
to rival the famous Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. This address was so 
timely that we present it here in full. 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY HarRoLp L. 
Icxes INTRopUCING MARIAN ANDERSON 


N THIS GREAT AUDITORIUM UNDER THE 
SKY ALL OF US ARE FREE. When God 
gave us this wonderful outdoors and 
the sun, the moon and the stars, He 
made no distinction of race or creed or 
color. And 130 years ago He sent to us 
one of His truly great in order that he 
might restore freedom to those from 
whom we had disregardfully taken it. 
In carrying out this task, Abraham 
Lincoln laid down his life, and so it is 
as appropriate as it is fortunate that 
today we stand reverently and humbly 
at the base of this memorial to the great 
emancipator while glorious tribute is 
rendered to his memory by a daughter 
of the race from which he struck the 
chains of slavery. 
“Facing us down the Mall beyond 
the Washington Monument, which we 
have erected as a symbol of the tower- 


ing stature and fame of him who © 
founded this Republic, there is rising ~ 
& memorial to that other great demo- ~ 
crat in our short history, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who proclaimed that principle — 
of equality of opportunity which Abra. ~ 
ham Lincoln believed in so implicity — 
and took so seriously. In our own time, — 
too many pay mere lip service to these 
twin planets in our democratic heaven! — 
There are those, even in this great 
Capital of our democratic Republic, ~ 
who are either too timid or too indif- 
ferent to lift up the light that Jefferson — 
and Lincoln carried aloft. 

“Genius, like justice, is blind. For 
genius has touched with the tip of her 
wing this woman who, if it had not been 
for the great mind of Jefferson, if it 
had not been for the great heart of 
Lincoln, would not be able to stand ~ 
among us today a free individual ina ~ 
free land. Genius draws no color line, ~ 
She has endowed Marian Anderson ~ 
with such a voice as lifts any individual 
above his fellows, as is a matter of 
exultant pride to any race. And so itis — 
fitting that Marian Anderson should ~ 
raise her voice in tribute to the noble — 
Lincoln, whom mankind will ever — 
honor. ; 

“We are grateful to Miss Marian ~ 
Anderson for coming here to sing to us ~ 
today.” 


HIS OCCASION WAS MEMORABLE in : 

many respects. Not only was it the ~ 
first time that any sort of exercise has ~ 
been held at the Lincoln Memorial ~ 
since its dedication, but it indicated 
that there is still a sizable portion of — 
our American population who af — 
willing to fight racial intolerance and) ~ 
religious bigotry. It is the hope that ~ 
this occasion has served to revise and” 
intensify that sense of justice and fait 
play toward minorities within this” 
Commonwealth. : 











